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AFFECTION CONJUGAL. 
SENTIMENTS. 
EAM all the pleaſures that endear human 
= life, there are none more worthy the at- 
tention of a rational creature than thoſe. 
chat flow from the mutual return of: 
. conjugal love. 6 
When two minds are thus engaged by the ties 
of reciprocal fincerity, each alternately receives and ; 
communicates a tranſport that is inconceivable «2 all 
but thoſe that are in this ſituation; from hence 
ariſes that heart-ennobling ſolicitude for one anos 
ther's welfare; that tender ſympathy that alleviates 
affliction, and that 44" 00m pl that height» 
ens proſperity and joy itſe . 1 Res 
A good wife the cares of the world fit eaſy, 
and adds a ſweetneſs to its pleaſures : ſhe is a mans 
Vor. I. DF 
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2. AFRECTION. CONJUGAL.-  .- 


teſt | 
dune Pons ebe ene of bis hin by 


king aften t. on bis ſickneſs; a Kuchl ad- 
'vifer int diſtreſs, indigo, js ch in af fon, and a pru- 
dent manager of all his domeſtic affairs. 


Good- nature and evennęſs of temper will give you 
an eaſy companion for life; virtue and good-ſenſe 


or ys * * and Fonltagey + po We 


A married woman ſhould not be deſirous of "MM 
tracting the eyes of any, man but thoſe of her huſ- 
band. 

He that allows himſelf to taſte thoſe pleaſures 
which he denies his wife, acts like A 2 man who would 
enjoin his wife to _ y thoſe euemies to which he 


e ee 
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J.EONIDAS, King of! Sparta,” fſuſpecting a 


conſpiracy was formed againſt him, fled to the 
le bf Minerva for ſhelter,; ate"; Crom - 
brutus, his ſon · in- lav, ſeiaed the nment. When ; 
Lionidas was informed of this he made his eſcapes 
taking his daughter along with him, who choſe ta- 
ther to fly with her father than reign/ with her _— 
ban. Some time after Leonidas being reſtoreil to 
18 the throne, he advanced at the head of à band of ſol · 
dlers to che temple where Cleombrutus, upon this 
change of affairs, had Himſelf fled for refuge. He 
there reproached him with, great warmth for naſſum- 
ing the regal power, in violation of the ties of alſi- 
5 32 them, and for expelling him from his 
on country in ſo ignominious àa manner. Cleom- 
| brutus, who had nothing to{1anſwer to theſe re- 
5 pwoaches, continued:ſeated in a profound ſilence, aud 
* — which 3 teſtified his W 
2 3 1 is 
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His wife Chelonida ſtood near with her two children 
at her feet. She had been equally unfortunate as a 
wiſe and a daughter; but was equally faithful in each 
of thoſe capacities, and had always adhered to the 
unfortunate ſide. All thoſe who were then preſent 
melted into tears at ſo. moving a ſight, and were 
ſtruck with admiration at the virtue and tenderneſs of 
Chelonida, and the amiable force of conjugal love. 
The unfortunate princeſs, pointing to her mourn- 
ing habit and disſhevelled treſſes, Believe me, 
O my father!“ faid ſhe, „this habit of woe which 
I now wear, this dejection which now appears in my 
cauntenance, and theſe forrows into which you ſee 
me ſunk, are not the effects of that compaſſion 1 
entertain for Cleombrutus ; but the fad remains of 
my affliction for the calamities you ſuſtained in your 
flight from Sparta. On what, alas, ſhall I now re- 
ſolve? While you reign for the future in Sparta, and 
triumph over the enemies who oppoſed you, ſhall Þ 7 
continue to live in the deſolate ſtate to which you ſee 
me reduced? Or, is it my duty to array myſelf in 
robes of royalty and magnificence when I behold the 
huſband I received from you in the flower of my 
yauth on the point of periſhing by your dagger? 
Should he be unable to diſarm your reſentment, and 
move your ſoul to compaſſion by the tears of his 
wife and children, permit me to aſſure you that he 
will be puniſhed with more ſeverity for his impru- 
dence than was even intended by yourſelf, when he 
ſhall ſee a wife, who is ſo dear to him, expiring at + 
his feet; for you are not to think that in my preſent 
condition I will ever conſent to out-live him. What 
appearance ſhall I make among the Spattan ladies after 
my inability to inſpire my huſband with compaſſion 
for my father; or to ſoften my father into pity for 
my huſband? What indeed ſhall I appear to them, 
but a daughter and a wife, always afflicted aud con- 

9 5 | B 2 ſtemned 
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temned by her neareſt relations?” Chelonida, at the 
concluſion of theſe words, reclined her cheek on 
that of Cleombrutus; while with her eyes, that ſpoke 
her ſorrow in her tears, ſhe caſt a languid look on 
thoſe Who were preſent. 

Leonidas, after a few moments diſcourſe with his 
friends, ordered Cleombrutus to rife, and imme- 
diately to quit Sparta ; but earneſtly importuned his 
daughter to continue there, and not forſake a father 
who gave her ſuch a peculiar proof of tenderneſs as 
to ſpare the life of her huſband. His ſolicitations 
were however ineffectual ; and the moment Cleom- 
brutus roſe from his ſeat, ſhe placed one of her chil- 
dren in his arms; and claſped the other in her own ; 
and when ſhe had effered up her prayers to the god- 
deſs, and kiſſed her altar, ſhe became à voluntary 
exile with her huſband. 

How extremely affecting was this ſpectacle, and 
how worthy the admiration of all ages is fuch a mo- 
del of conjugal affection! If the heart of Cleom- 
brutus, ſays Plutarch, was not intirely depraved by 
vain-glory, and a boundleſs ambition to reign, he 
would bave been ſenſible that even baniſhment itſelf, 
with ſo virtuous a companion, was a felicity prefera- 
ble to the condition of a ſovereign. 

PLUT. IN vrr. AGID. 


JULIUS SABINUS, having engaged the 
intereſt of the Gauls, cauſed himſelf to be pro- 
claimed emperor of Rome; but being defeated, he 
fled to his country-houſe, and ſet it on fire, in order 
to raiſe a report that he had periſhed. This ſcheme 
anſwered his end, for he was there believed to hare 
ſuffered a voluntary death. But, in the mean time, 
he lay concealed with his treaſures (for he was im- 
menſely rich) in a cave which he had cauſed to be 
dug in a ſolitary place, and which was known only 
to two of his ae upon whoſe W 
| | | co 
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could depend. He might eaſily have withdrawn 
into Germany; but he could not prevail on himſelf 
to abandon his wife, whom he paſſionately loved. 
Sabinus, that no one -might doubt of his death, did 
not, for ſome time, even undeceive his wife, who ſo- 
lemnized his exequies with great pomp, bewailed him 
with many tears, and at laſt, no longer able to bear 
the loſs of an huſband for whom ſhe had the ſincereſt 
affection, reſolved not to out-live him, and began to 
abſtain from all food. This news alarmed Sabinus ; 
and, therefore, by means of Martialis, one of his 
freed-men, he informed her that he was ſtill alive, 
and acquainted her with the place where he lay con- 
cealed, deſiring her at the fame time to ſuppreſs her 
joy, leſt the ſecret might be thence betrayed. Em- 
pona heard the relation with inexpreſhble pleaſure, 
and pretending buſineſs in the country, flew to her 
huſband. The cave to her was then preferable to a 
palace, for there only ſhe was happy. She went fre- 
quently to ſee him, and ſometimes contrived to ſtay 
whole weeks unſuſpected. She had even two chil- 
dren by him, who were born and brought up in the 
cave. When at Rome ſhe continued to bewail him 
as dead, and concealed the whole with exemplary 
fidelity and wonderful addreſs ; nay, ſhe found means 
to convey him to the city, upon what motive we know 
not; and from-thence back to his. cave, ſo well dif- 
re that he was by no one known. But after he 
had paſſed nine years in this manner, was at length 
"diſcovered by ſome perſons who narrowly watched his 
wife, upon her frequently abſenting herſelf from her 
own houſe, and followed her to the cave without be- 
ing diſcovered. Sabinus was immediately ſeized; and 
ſent to Rome loaded with chains, together with his 
wife, who throwing herſelf at the emperor's feet, 
and preſenting to him her two tender infants, endea- 
voured with We tears and entreaties to move him to 


compaſſion. Veſpaſian, the emperor, could not help 
| B 3 weeping 
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| weeping at ſo affecting an object; nevertheleſs, con- 
demned both her and her huſband, and cauſed them 


1 after to be executed. | 
+ 'Tacit. Hisr. I. 4. c. 67. PLUT. AMAT. 


.CAVAD ES, king of the Perſians, being depoſed 
and impriſoned by his ſubjects, his queen, who alone 
remained attached to him in all his rmsfortunes, never 
failed to bring him neceſſaries with her own bands, 
though ſhe was not permitted to ſee him. Obſerv- 
ing the keeper of the caſtle enamoured with her 
«beauty, ſhe fo effectually ſoothed his paſſion as to 
gain . to her huſband, and thereby procured his 
enlargement: for ſtaying, as the often did, late in 
the evening, ſhe dreſſed the king in her own cloaths, 
an which he went out undiſcovered, and having put on. 
his remained in his ſtead. As ſhe pretended to be 
tek, and not to leave her bed for fome Fa 
cheat was not - diſcovered till Cavades ba 
enough to make his eſcape. He fled: to the king "of 
the Zuthalites, by whoſe aſſiſtance he was * 
to his throne and kingdom. | 

Pa ocor. DE BELL, Prxsic. 1. 7. c. F. | 


AT was highly Wrede for Phocion that he was 
forty times elected general of the Athenians ; and it 
is remarkable, that-theſe elections always happened 
hen he was abſent, without any previous ſolicita- 
tions on his part. His wife was ſufficiently ſenſible 
how much this was for his aud one day, when 
an Ionian lady of conſiderable rank, who lodged in 
her houſe, ſhewed her, with an air of oſtentation and 

leaſure, her ornaments of gold, with a variety of 
jewels and bracelets, ſne anſwered her with a modeſt 
tone, For my part I have no ornament but Pbocion, 

Ti theſe twenty years bas always been elected general 
A 


DURING 


k 
o * 3 
ATEC TON coviWO AT. 7 
"DURING the horrors of the bloody proſcription 
under the ſecond triumvirate of Rome, e 
betrayed by one of his ſlaves, and ene „as 


era redeemed.” by his wife, who | Br 
parted with all her jewels and valuable effeist to pur- 
chaſe his liberty. . Aria, . 


CYRUs, king bf Perfia, had taken ca) ciptive. the 
young prince of Armenia, together with his, beguti- 
ful and blooming prihEefs, "whom he had lately mar- 
ried, and of 4 14 he was paſſionately f fond. When 
both were "brought to the. tribuhal, Cyrus ated the 

rince what he would give to be re- inſtated in his 

Kingdom? He anſwered, with'afiair'of Tidifferences 
6 That as for his crown and his own liberty he va- 
lued them at a low rate. But if Cyrus would 
reſtore. his beloved prihceſs to her native digriity and 
— poſſe ona, he ſhoutd/ infinitely rejoice, 
ani: would»pay» (this hie uttered with tenderneſs and 
ardor) woll, willmgly pay hig 197 for the 
Chaſe,” When all the n were he par 
with freedbim, it is impoſſible to be expteſſeg he 
they were'chirined-with. their yal benefactor, ſo 
— bis, martial accompliſhments, ſome 3 
plauded his ſocial virtues, all were prodigal of thi 
praiſe, and laviſh in grateful acknowledge 
Fouz ſaid the prince, addreſſing Himſelf to his bride, 
what think you of Cyrus? 1 did or Herve him, fal 
the princeſs. Not obſerve him! What th 
was your attention fixed ? Upon that dear and 'pener's 
ous man, who declared, Mat he would pi rebiae 
my liberty at the exprnce of his \own"life,.” - 
. { Whit; an idea of chaſtity; and, At the fame ot 
d 


what a wonderful ſimplicity and delicicy of thou 
are here in the anſwer ache youtig princels who- 
had une but for ber Möſpand. Nat bs Wl eee 
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- PLINY, one of the fineft gentlemen and po- 
liteſt writers of the age in which he lived, was alſo 
one of the beſt huſbands in the whole Roman em- 
pire. He did not think it below him to treat his 
wife as a friend, companion, and counſellor. He 

has left us in his letter to Hiſpulla, his wife's aunt, 
one of the moſt agreeable family-pieces I ever met 
with. Conjugal love is drawn with a delicacy which 
makes it appear to be an ornament as well as a virtue. 
The tranſlation of it is as follows. 


PLINY o HISPULLA. 


As I remember the great affection which was 
between you and your excellent brother, and know 
you love his daughter as your own, ſo as not only to 
expreſs the tenderneſs of the beſt of aunts, but even 
to ſupply that of the beſt of fathers, I am ſure it will 
give you pleaſure to hear that ſhe proves worthy of her 
her, worthy of you,. and of your and her ancef- 
tors. Her ingenuny is admirable ; her frugality is 
extraordinary. She loves me, the ſureſt pledge of 
her virtue, and adds to this a wonderful diſpoſition to 
learning, which ſhe has acquired from her affection to 
me. She reads my writings, ſtudies them, and even gets 
them by heart. Lou would ſmile to ſee the concern 
the is in when J have a cauſe to plead ; and the joy the 
ſhews when it is over. She finds means to have the 
firſt news brought her of the ſucceſs I meet with in 
court, how I am heard, and what decree is made. If 
J recite any thing in public, ſne cannot refrain from 
placing herſelf privately in ſome corner to hear, where, 
with the utmoſt delight, ſhe feaſts upon my applauſes ; 
ſometimes ſhe ſings my verſes, and accompanies 
them with the lute, without any maſter, except love, 
the, beſt of inſtructors. From theſe inſtances I take 
the moſt certain omens of our perpetual and increaſing 
happineſs, ſince her affection is not founded on w 
r * you 
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outh or perſon, which muſt gradually decay; but ſhe. 
js in love with the immortal part of me, my glory and 
reputation. Nor indeed could leſs be expected from 
one who had the happineſs to receive her education 
from you, who, in your houſe, was accuſtomed to 
every thing that was virtuous and decent, and even 
began to love me, by your recommendation. For as 
you had always the greateſt reſpect for my mother, 
you was pleaſed, from my infancy, to form me, 
to commend me, and kindly to pre age that I ſhould 
one day be what my wife fancies I am : accept 
therefore our united thanks; mine that you have 
beſtowed her on me ; and hers that you have given 
me to her as a mutual grant of joy and felicity. 


The ſame amiable diſpoſition and conjugal tender- 
neſs appear in the following Letters, which were 
written to his wife Calphurnia at a time when he was 


at a diſtance from her. 


PLINY to CALPHURNIA. 


LETT ES: & 


I WAS never fo much offended at buſineſs as 
when it hindered me from going with you into the 
country, or following you thither ; but I more par- 
ticularly wiſh to be with you at preſent, that I might 
be ſenſible of the progreſs you make in the recovery 
of your health, as alſo of the entertainment and di- 
verſions you meet with m your retirement. Believe 
me, it is an anxious ſtate of mind to live in ignorance 
of what happens to thoſe whom we paſſionately love. 
Jam not only in pain for you abſence, but alſo for 
your indiſpoſition. Iam atraid of every thing, fancy 
every thing; and as it is natural to men in fear, I fancy 
thoſe things moſt of which I am moſt afraid. Let me 


therefore carneſtly deſire you to favous me under 
Bg cheſe 
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theſe my apprebenſions with one letter every day, or 
(if poſſible) with two: for I ſhall be a little at eaſe 
while I am reading your letters ; and grow anxious. 
again as ſoon as I have read them. 


rene 

.. YOU tell me that you are very much afflicted 
at my abſence, and that you have no ſatisfaction in 
any thing but my writings, which you often lay by 
you upon my pillow. You oblige me very much in 
wiſhing to ſee me, and making me your comforter in 
my abſence. In return, I muſt let you know, I am 
no leſs pleaſed with the letters in which you write to 
me, and read them over a thouſand times with new 
pleaſure. ' If your letters are capable of giving me ſo 
much pleaſure, what would your converſation do ? 
Let me beg of you to write to me often ; though at 
the fame time I muſt confeſs your letters give me 
anguiſh whilſt they give me pleaſure. 


)J T;E:R- IM -... 
FT is impoſſible to conceive how much Ianguiſh 
for you in your abſence ; the tender love I bear you 
is the chief cauſe of this my uneaſineſs, which is {till 
more inſupportable ; becauſe abſence is wholly a new 
thing to us. I lie awake moſt part of the night in 
thinking of you ; and ſeveral times of the day go as 
naturally to your apartment as if you were there to 
receive me; but when J miſs you, I come away de- 
jected, out of humour, and like a man that had ſuf- 
fered a repulſe. There is but one part of the day in 
which Lam relieved from this anxiety, and that is when 
Iam engaged in public affairs. You may gueſs at the 
uneaſineſs of one who has no reſt but in buſineſs, no 
conſolation but in trouble. | 


CICERO was in all reſpects as great a man as 
Pliny, and hath written a whole book of letters to his 
wife. 


4 
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wife. They are ſull of that beautiful ſimplicity which 
is altogether natural, and is the diſtinguiſhed charac- 

ter of the beſt antient writers. The following were 
written at a time when he was baniſhed from his coun · 
try by a faction that then prevailed at Rome. | 


CICEROt TERENTIA: 


 TLEARN from the letters of my friendsas well as from: 
common report, that you give incredible proofs of vir-- 
tue and fortitude, and that you are indefatigable in all 
kinds of good offices. How unhappy a man am I, 
that a woman of your virtue, conſtancy, honour, and 
good-nature, ſhould fall into ſo great diſtreſſes upon 
my account ?—lIf all this had happened by the decrees: 
of fate, as you would kindly perſuade me, I could 
have born it: but, alas! it is all befallen me by my- 
own indiſcretion, who thought I was beloved hols 
that envied me, and did not join with thoſe who 
ſought my friendſhip.— At preſent, ſince my friends 
bid me hope, I ſhall take care of my health, that I: 
may enjoy the benefit of your affectionate ſervices. 
Plancius hopes we may ſome time or other come to- 
gether into Italy. If I ever live to ſee that day, if 1 
ever return to your dear embraces; in ſhort, if I. 
ever recover you and myſelf, I ſhall think-our-conju-- 
gal piety very well rewarded. 94 
W 
I MUST acknowledge that you have done everything 
for me with the utmoſt fortitude and. the utmoſt 4 
fection; nor indeed is it more than I expected from 
you: though at the ſame time it is a great aggrava- 
tion of my ill fortune, that the afflictions I ſuffer can 
be relieved only by thoſe which. you undergo for my. 
fake. For honeſt Valerius has Written me. a;letter- 
; B 6 terly; 
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terly 5 wherein he gives me an account of the public 
proceſſion which you made for me at Rome. Alas! 
my deareſt life, muſt then Terentia, the darling of 
my foul, whoſe favour and recommendations have 
been ſo oſten ſought by others, muſt my Terentia 
droop under the weight of ſorrow, appear in the ha- 
bit of a mourner, pour out floods of tears, and all this 
for my ſake; for my ſake, who have undone my ſa- 
mily, by conſulting the ſafety of others. You preſent 
urſelf before my eyes day and night: I ſee you la- 
ane. amidſt innumerable difficulties: I am afraid 
leſt you ſhould. fink under them; but I find in you alb 
the qualifications that are neceflary to ſupport you. 
Be ſure therefore to cheriſh your health, that you may 
compals the end of your hopes and your endeavours. 
Farewel, my Tereutia, my heart's deſire, fare wel. 


3 Sol i. 43.7.5; K 
- ARISTOCRITUS has delivered to me three 
ef your letters, which I have almoſt defaced with m 
tears. Oh, my Terentia, lam conſumed with grief, 
and feel the weight of your ſufferings more than of 
my own. I am more miſerable than you are, not- 
withſtanding you are very much ſo; and for this rea- 
ſon, - becauſe though our calamity. is common, it is. 
my fault that brought it upon us. I ought to have 
died rather than have beem driven out of the city: B 
am therefore overwhelmed, not only with grief, but 
with ſhame. F am aſhamed that did not do my ut- 
moſt for the. beſt of wives, and the deareſt of chil- 
dren. As for what you write about coming. to me, if 
Edefire it, I would rather you ſhould” be where you 
are, becauſe you are my principal agent at Rome. If 
vou ſucceed, I ſhall come to you; if not - but I need 
fay no more. Be careful of your health, and be aſ- 
fured that nothing is, or ever was, ſo dear to me as 
* Farewel, my dear Terentia, I fancy that 
fee you, amd therefore cannot command my weak- 
nels io far as to refrain from tears. | | 
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a ab | 
I DO not write to you ſo often as I might, becauſe, 
notwithſtanding I am afflicted at all times, I am quite 
overcome with forrow whilſt I am writing to you, or 
reading any letters that F reeeive from you.—lf theſe 
evils are not to be removed, I muſt deſire to ſee you, 
my deareſt life, as foon as poſſible, and to die in your 
embraces ; fince neither the gods, whom you always 
religiouſly worſhipped, nor the men whoſe good I 4 
ways promoted, have rewarded us according to our 
deſerts. This you may be ſure of that I ſhall not look 
upon myſelf as quite undone whilſt you are with 
me: but what will become of poor Fulliela? You 
muſt look to that; I confeſs I am' intirely at a loſs 
about her: whatever happens, we muſt take care of 
the reputation and marriage of that dear unfortunate 
girl. As for Cicero, he ſhall live in my bofom and 
my arms. I cannot write any farther, my forrows- 
will not let me. Support yourſelf, my dear Teren- 
tia, as well as your able. We have lived and flou- 
riſned together amidſt the greateſt honours : it is not 
our crimes but our vistues that have diſtreſſed us. 
Take more than ordinary care of your health. I am 
more aſſlicted with your ſorrows than my own. Fare- 
wel Ferentia, thou deareſt, faichfulleſt, and beſt of 
wives! 


METH INES it is a pleaſure to ſec this great man 
in his ſamily, who makes ſo different a figure in tha 
forum or ſenate of Rome. Every one admires the 
orator-and the conſul ; hut, for my part, | eiteem the 
huſband and the father. His private character, with 
all the little weakneſſes of. humanity, is as amiable as 
the figure he makes in public is awful and majeſtic, 
It would be ill-nature not to acquaint the Enyliſh res- 
der, that his wife was ſucceſsful in her ſolicitations 
jor this great man, and ſaw her huiband return to 
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greateſt triumph. 


theſe are happily united, we may ſay with the poet, 
They know a paſſion ſtill more deeply charming 

Than fever'd youth Cer felt; and that is love, 

By long experience.mellow'd into friendſhip. 


SENTIMENTS: 


from them, are balm to all other ſorrows, and diſap- 


perſons. ; | 


father for his children, yet they will find more lively 
marks of tenderneſs in the boſom of a mother. —There 
are no ties in nature to compare with thoſe which 


Fay her tenderneſs with obedience and love. 
a : ZALEU= 


7 
« 


the honours-of which he had been deprived, with all 
the pomp and acclamation. that uſually, attended the 


From the foregoing examples, it appears inconteſ- 
tibly evident, that a happy marriage has in it all the 
pleaſures of friendſhip, all the enjoyments of ſenſe 
and reafon, and, indeed, all the ſweets of life; and to 
make it To, nothing more is required than diſcretion, 
virtue, and good-nature. But, for want of theſe, wed- 
lock is now become the ſtanding jeſt of fools, the 
curſe of knaves, and the plague of moſt men. Where 
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As the vexations which parents receive from their 
A children haſten the approach of age, and double 
the force of years; ſo the comforts which they reap 
point the injuries of time. Parents repeat their lives 
in their offsprings; and their concern for them is ſo 
near, that they feel all ſufferings, and taſte all enjoy- 
ments, as much as if they regarded their own proper 


However ſtrong we may ſuppoſe the fondneſs of a 


| 


- finite an affectionate mother to her children, who re- 


/ 
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pher, why, conſidering the happy ſituation of his 


tr) 
EXAMPLES. 


F-ALEUT Us, prince of the ane inaths a FAY 
cree, that whoever was convicted of adultery: 
ſhould be puniſhed with the loſs of both his eyes. Soon 
aſter this eftabhſhment the legiflator's own ſon was ap- 
prehended in the very fact, and brought to a public. 
trial. How could the father acquit himſelf in ſo ten- 
der and delicate a conjuncture? Should he execute 
the law in all its rigour? this would be worſe than 
death to the unhappy youth. Should he pardon 
ſo notorious a delinquent? this would defeat the 
deſign of his ſalutary inſtitution. To avoid both theſe 
inconveniences, he ordered one of his own eyes to be. 
pulled out, and one of his ſons LIAN. Lib. 13. 


g oy 


$ OLON enquiring of Thales the Mileſtan philoſo-- 


affairs, he had neither wife nor children; Thales for 
the preſent made him no anſwer. A few days after 
he introduced a ſtranger, properly inſtructed, who 
faid, that he came ten days ago from Athens. Solon 


immediately aſked him what news he brought from 
thence : I know of nothing extraordinary, replied he, 


except that the whole city celebrated the funeral of a 
young man, the ſon of a citizen, moſt eminent for his 
virtues, who it ſeems went abroad upon his travels. 
Miſerable man! cried Solon: but did not you hear 
his name? I did, returned the ſtranger, but I have for- 
got it ; this I remember, that he was particularly fa- 
mous for his wiſdom and his juſtice. Was it Solon? 
ſaid our philoſopher : it was, anſwered the ſtranger. 
Upon this our legiſlator began to beat his head, to 
weep, and to difcover all the ſymptoms of the' dee} peſt 
ſorrow. But Thales interpoſing with a ſmile," — 
drefſed him thus,“ Theſe, O Solon, are the things 
an make me afraid of marriage and children, _ 

ele 
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theſe are capable of affecting even ſo wiſe a man as 
you: be not however concerned, for this is all a fie - 
tion.“ Whether on this occafion, or on the real loſs 
of a ſon, is uncertain, Solon being defired by a per- 
ſon not to weep, ſince weeping would avail nothing; 
he was, anſwered with much humanity and good 


| | ſenſe, Aud for this cauſe I weep, Univ. His r. 


AGESIL AUS, king of Sparta, was of all mankind - 


one of the moſt tender and indulgent fathers to his 
children. It is reported of him, that when they were 
little he would play with them, and divert himſelf 
and them with riding upon a ſtick ; and that having 


been ſurpriſed by a friend in that action, he deſired 


him nb to tell any body of it till he himſelf was a fa- 
iber. RoLLin's AN r. His r. | 


ANTIOCH Us, furnamed Soter, ſon of Seleu- 
cus, king of Babylon, was ſeized with a lingering diſ- 
temper, of which the phyficians were incapable of 
diſcovering the cauſe: for which reaſon his condition 


was thought intirely deſperate. It is eaſy to conceive 


the inquietude of a father, who beheld himſelf on 
the point of loſing his fon in the flower of his age; 
whom he had intended for his ſucceſſor in his vaſt 
dominions, and in whom all the happineſs of his 
life conſiſted. Eraſiſtratus, the moſt attentive and 
{ſkilful of all the phyſicians, having carefully conſi- 
dered every ſymptom with which the indiſpoſition of 
the young prince was attended, believed at laſt that. 
he had diſcovered its true cauſe, and that it proceed- 
ed from a paſſion he had entertained for ſome lady; 
in which conjecture he was not deceived. It, how- 
ever, was more diſſicult to diſcover the object of a 
paſſion, the more violent from the ſeerecy in which 
it remained. The phyſician, therefore, to aſſure him- 


ſelf fully of what he ſurmiſed, paſſed whole days in 
the apartment of his patient; and when he ſaw any 


lady 
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lady enter, he carefully obſerved the. countenance of 
the prince, and never diſcovered the leaſt emotion 
in him, except when Stratonice “ came into the 
chamber, either alone or with her conſort ; at which 
time the young prince was, as Plutarch obferves, al- 
ways affected with the ſymptoms deſcribed by Sappho, 
as ſo many indications of a violent paſſion. Such, 
for inſtance, as a ſuppreſſion of voice, burning 
bluſhes, ſuffuſion of fight, cold ſweat, a ſenſible 
inequality and diſorder of pulſe ; with a _ of 
the like ſymptoms. When the phyſician was after- 
wards alone with his patient, he managed his en- 
quiries with ſo much dexterity, as at laſt drew the 
ſecret from him. Antiochus confeſſed his paſhon for 
Stratonice, his mother-in-law, and declared that he 
had in vain employed all his efforts to vanquiſh it. 
He added, that he had a thouſand times had recourſe 
to every conſideration that could be repreſented to his. 
thoughts in ſuch a conjuncture, particularly the re- 
ſpect due from him to a father and ſovereign, by 
whom he was tenderly loved: the ſhameful circum- 
ſtances of indulging a paſſion altogether unjuſtifrable, 
and contrary to all the rules of decency and honour : 
the folly of herbouring a deſign he ought never to 
be deſirous of gratifying ; but that his reaſon, in its 
preſent | ſtate of diſtraction, entirely engroſſed by 
one object, would hearken to nothing. And he con- 
cluded with declaring, that to puniſh himſelf for de- 
fires involuntary, in one ſenſe, but criminal in ever 

other, he had reſolved to languiſh to death, by diſ- 
continuing all care of his health, and abſtaining from 


we ind of food. 
ie phyſician gained a very conſiderable point, by 
rating into the ſource of his patient's diſorder ; 
ut the application of the proper remedy was much 
more difficult to be accompliſhed ; and how could a 
* $tratonice was the wife of Seleucus, the young prince's fa 
lady uf exquiſite beauty, and much younger hat tier h ugh 
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propoſal of this nature be made to a parent and king! 
| 22h when Seleucus made the next enquiry af- 
ter his ſon's health, Eraſiſtratus replied, that his diſ- 
temper was incurable, becauſe it aroſe from a ſecret 
paſhon which could never be gratified, as the lady he 
loved was not to be obtained. The father, ſurprized 
and afflicted at his anſwer, defired to know why the 
lady was not to be obtained? Becauſe the is my 
wife, ſaid N And will you not part 


your majeſty but fanc 3 in my place, Ju 
cu 


gf 3 fool 


bd 


. 
y 


. 


doubt carried to an extravagance, and, may appear 
much worſe to us in this enhghtened age, who are 
faught by DEP reſt religion in the world to look up- 
on it as inceſt, and therefore ought not to grant or 
a * ſuch indulgences. But among the heathens 

uch a practice was not uncommon; and in the caſe 
before us, it Was 16oked upon, with admiration ang 
 apyauſe ; and, indeed,” there is ſomething in it ſo 
tender 
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tender and amiable, as may juſtly reproach the harſh- 
neſs of temper that is to be met with in many a Bri- 
tiſh father. But it is neceſſary and uſeful to remark 
further, that though there are ſome traces of reſerve, 
moderation, and even modeſty in the conduct of this 
young prince; ay his example ſhews us the misfor- 
tune of giving the leaſt encouragement to an unlaw- 
ful paſſion, that is capable of diſcompoſing all the hap- 
pineſs and tranquility of life. A much more ratio- 
nal and commendable example is contained in the fol- 


lowing paragraph. 


CAMBALUS, a youn n of — 
and fortune, in the city of Mulgeatum, being one da 
out a courſing, was way-laid, and very near bein 
robbed and murdered by the banditti Who inleltel 
that part of the country. Gorgus, the young gentle- 
man's father, happened to come by at the very in- 
Rant, to whom Cambalus related the danger he was 
in. The ſon was on foot, the father on orſeback ; ; 
but no ſooner had he heard the melancholy tale that 
he leapt from his horſe, deſired his fon to mount, and 
make'the beſt of his way into the city : but Camba- 
lus, preferring his father's ſafety to his own, would by 
no means conſent to it ; on the contrary, conjured, his 
father to leave him, and take care of himſelf. The fa- 
ther, ſtruck with the generoſity and affection of his 
ſon, added tears to entreaties, but all to no purpoſe. 
The conteſt between them is better conceived than 
deſcribed——while bathed in tears, and beſeeching 
each other to preſerve his own life, the banditti. ap- 
proached and ſtabbed them both. Diop. Sic. Lib. 34. 


CORNELIA, the illuſtrious mother of the Grac- 
chi, after the death of her huſband, who left her 
twelve children, applied herſelf to the care of her 


family, with a wiſdom and prudence that nn 
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her univerſal eſteem. * Only three out of the twelve 
lived to years of maturity; one daughter, Sempronia, 
whom ſhe married to 4 ſecond Scipio Africanus; 
and two ſons, Tiberius and Caius, whom ſhe brought 
up with fo much care, that, though they were gene- 
rally acknowledged to have been born with the moſt 
happy geniuſſes and diſpoſitions, it was judged that 
they, were ſtill more indebted to education than na- 
ture. The anſwer ſhe gave a Campanian lady con- 
cerning them is very famous, and includes in it great 
inſtructions for ladies and mothers. 

That lady, who was very rich, and ftill fonder of 
pomp and ſhew, after having diiplayed in a viſit ſhe 
made her, her diamonds, pearls, and richeſt jewels, 
earneſtly deſired Cornelia to let her ſee her jewels 
alſo. Cornelia dexterouſly turned the converſation to N 
another ſubject, to wait the return of her ſons, 
who were gone to the public ſchools. When they 
returned, and entered their mother's apartment, ſhe 
ſaid to the Campanian lady, pointing to them with 
ber hand, Theſe are my jewels, and the only ornaments 
T admire. And ſuch ornaments, which are the ſtrength 
and ſupport of ſociety, add a brighter luſtre to the fair 
than all the jewels of the Eaſt. 


CAT O, though he kept a maſter expreſsly for his 
fon in his own houſe, yet he frequently examined 
bim as to the progreſs he made in his learning; and, 
when time permitted, would take great pleaſure in 
teaching him himſelf, _ 


.,AUGUSTUS did the fame with regard to his 
grand-children, Caius and Lucius; and the great 
Theodoftus made it a part of his religion to ſit by 
Arſenius, whilſt he taught his ſons Arcadius and 


Honorius. Rox. HisT. 


„ Legimus epiſtolas Corneliæ ; Corneliz Gracchorum, apparet 
Mlios non tam in Gremie educatos, quam in Sermone matris. 
| Cic. ix Ba UT. 211. 
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PAULUS AMILIUS, after the expiration 
of his firſt conſulſhip, ſubſtituted the ſweets of re- 
poſe to the ſplendor of employments. As augur he 
applied himſelf to the affairs of religion, and as a fa- 
: ther to the education of his children. He was very 
reſerved, and frugal in every thing that tended only 
to luxury and pomp, but noble and magnificent in 
reſpect to expences of honour and duty; in conſe- 
quence of which he ſpared nothing to | ove”; them 
an education worthy of their birth. Grammarians, 
rhetoricians, philoſophers ; ſculptors, painters, ma- 
ſters expert in breaking and managing horſes; hun- 
ters, who taught youth the exerciſes of the chace : in 
a word, he gave his ſons all the aids and maſters that 
were neceſſary in forming both their minds and bodies. 

When he was not employed in public affairs, he 
would be preſent at their ſtudies and exerciſes ; 
theſe aſſiduous cares evincing that of all the Romans, 
he was the father who had moſt love “ and tenderneſs 
for his children. PLUT. IN EMIL. 


BUT our own court ſapplies us with an example of 
parental affection, equal, if not ſuperior, to any other 
on record, and which commands the imitation of 
every family in the kingdom ; I mean in the tender, 
but prudent conduct of the late queen Caroline. 
Authority, which is loſt in almoſt every other houſe, 
was caretully preſerved in the royal palace ; where it 
was rightly judged that affection and education with- 
out government and reſtraint, as planting without 
pruning and lopping off luxurious branches, would 
produce minds void of ſtrength and beauty, and un- 

* 000720 TaTO- p wwuainy yer nr ®-, It were to be wiſhed that this 
example were followed by all perſons in high ſtations, who are in- 
deed accountable for their time to the publicz but who are not 
thereby diſcharged from the cares which they owe their children, by 


a natural and indiſpenſible right; and the more as labouring for 
their inſfrution is ſerving the public, b : 
able 
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able to bring forth the fruits of uſeful and reaſonable 
action. The queen knew how abſolutely neceſſary 
it Was to teach youth very early, to refuſe whatever 
Was hurtful or diſhonourable; and to prefer the con- 
ſtant and durable good, before momentary and fleeting 
pleaſures. She knew. that in the practice of this doc- 
trine of reſiing, lay all the ſeeds of virtue, and the 
foundation. of every thing great and truly noble; for, 
which reaſon. ſhe never gratified her children with 
what was improper for her to give, or them to re- 
CELVE. —_— 

The beſt proof undoubtedly which parents can 
give of their affection to their children, is to endea- 
vour to make them wiſe and good. The firſt claſs of 
duties which parents owe their children reſpect their 
natural life; and theſe comprehend protection, nur- 
ture, proviſion, introducing them into the world in a 
manner ſuitable to their rank and fortune, and the 
like. The ſecond order of duties regards the intellectual 
and moral life of their children, or their education in 
ſuch arts and accompliſhments as are neceſſary to 
qualify them for performing the duties they owe to 
themſelves and others. As this was found to be the 
Principal deſign of the matrimonial alliance, ſo the 
fulfilling that deſign is the moſt important and dig- 
nified of all the parental duties. In order therefore 
to fit the child for acting his part wiſely and worthil 
as a man, as a citizen, and a creature of God, bot 
parents ought to combine their joint wiſdom, autho- 
rity, and power, and each a part to employ thoſe 
talents which are the peculiar excellency and orna- 
ment of their reſpective ſex. The father ought to 
lay out and ſuperintend their education; the ms- 
ther to execute and manage the detail of which ſhe is 
capable. The former ſhould direct the manly exer- 
tion of the intellectual and moral powers of his child; 
his imagination and the manners of thoſe exertions, 
are the peculiar province of the latter. The N | 

73 oul 
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ſhould adviſe, protect, command; and by his expe- 
rience, maſculine vigour, and that ſuperior authority 
which is commonly | aſcribed to his ſex, brace and. 
ſtrengthen his pupil for active ife, for gravity, inte- 
rity, and firmneſs in ſuffering. The bpſipels of the 
latter-is- to bend and ſoften her male pupil: by-the 
charms of her converſation, and the ſoftneſs and de- 
cency of her manners for ſocial life, for politeneſs of 
taſte, and, the lego decor r chene inf 
humanity; and to improve and refine the tenderneſs 
and modeſty of her female pupil, and form her to all 
thoſe mild domeſtic virtues, which are the peculiar 
chere e n of W 21 FX 
To conduct the opening minds, of. their, ſweet. 
charge through the ſeveral periods of their, Rent 
to aſſiſt them in each period, iu throwing out, the ſatent 
ſeeds of reaſon and ingenuity, and in giving freſh. 
acceſſions of light and virtue; and, at length, with all 
theſe advantages, to produce the young. adventurers. 
upon the great theatre of human life, to act their 
ſeveral paſty gn the ſight of their friends, of ſociety, . 
and mankind ; how gloriouſſy does heaven rev Hd 
the taſk, where, the parents behold thaſe dear images 
and repreſentations of-themſclves inheriting their vir- 
tues as well as fortunes, ſuſtaining their; reſpective 
characters gracefully, and worthily, and giving them 
the agreeable proſpect of , tranſmitting their names , 
with growing  hongurs, and. advantage. to a race yet., 
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SENTIMENTS. 

T may be truly faid that if perſons are undutiful 

to their parents, they ſeldom prove good to any 

Other relation. TY . 

The honour which children are required to give to 
their father and mother, includes in it, love, reve- 
rence, obedience, and relief. It is uſual with Pro- 
vidence to retaliate men's difobedience to their parents 
in kind: commonly our own children ſhall pay us 
home for it.” | . 
Where ſhall we find the perſon who hath received 
From any one benefits ſo great, or ſo many, as chil- 

dren from their parents? To them it is they owe 
their very exiſtence, and conſequently all the plea- 
ſures and enjoyments of life, | 

No one will expect a return of kindneſs, however 

conſiderable, from him who can ſhew himſelf unmind- 
ful of what he oweth to his parents. 

Jo ſee a father treating his ſons like an elder bro- 

ther, and to ſee ſons covet their father's company and 
_ converſation, becauſe they think him the wiſeſt and 
moſt agreeable man of their acquaintance, is the moſt 
amiable picture the eye can behold ; it is a tranſplant- 
ed ſelf- love, as facred as friendſhip, as pleaſurable as 
love, and as happy as religion can make it. 

If every father remembered his own thoughts and 
inclinations when he was a ſon, and every ſon re- 
membered what he expected from his father, when he 
himſelf was in a ſtate of dependency ; this one re- 
flection would keep fathers from being rigid, or ſons 


difſolute, 
WITT Ah: - 
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EXAMPLES. 


MANLIUS, the Roman diQator, having 
* exerciſed great violence and cruelty over the 
citizens, was cited at the expiration of his office 
to anſwer for his conduct. Among other things laid 
to his charge, he was accuſed of treating with barba- 
rity one of his own ſons. Manlius, it ſeems, had 
no other cauſe of complaint againſt his ſon than his 
having an impediment in his ſpeech *. For this rea- 
ſon he was baniſhed far from the city, from his home, 
and the company of thoſe of his own age and fortune, 
and condemned to ſervile works, and a prifon like a 
ſlave. All were highly exaſperated againſt fo ſevere 
a dictator, and ſo inhuman a father, except the ſon 
himſelf, who moved with filial piety, and under the 
greateſt concern that he ſhould furniſh matter of ac- 
cuſation againſt his father, refolved upon a moſt ex- 
traordinary method to deliver him. One morning, 
without apprizing any body, he came to the city arm- 
ed with a dagger, and went directly to the houſe of 
the tribune Pomponius, who had accuſed his father. 
Pomponius was yet in bed. He ſent up his name, 
and was immediately admitted by the tribune, wha 
did not doubt but he was come to diſcover to him ſome 
new inſtances of his father's ſeverity. After they 
had ſaluted each other, young Manlius deſired a pri- 
vate conference; and as ſoon as he ſaw himſelf alone 
with the tribune, he drew out his dagger, preſented 
it to his breaſt, and declared he would ſtab him that 
moment if he did not ſwear in the form he ſhould 
dictate, . Never to hold the aſſembly of the people 
for accuſing his father.” Pomponius, who ſaw the 
dagger glittering at his breaſt, himſelf alone without 
arms, and attacked by a robuſt young man ſull of a 
* Quia infacundior (it, et lingua impromptu, Liv. 
n bold 
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bold confidence in his own ſtrength, took the oath 
demanded of him, and afterwards confefſed with a 
kind of complacency in the thing, and a ſincerity 
which ſufficiently argued he was not ſorry for what 
he had done, that it was that violence which oblig- 


ed him to deſiſt from his enterprize. 


IIV. I. 7. C. 45 5. 


AMONG che incredible number of perſons who 
were proſcribed under the ſecond triumvirate of 


Rome, were the celebrated orator Cicero and his 


brother Quintus. When the news of the proſerip- 
tion were brought to them, they endeavoured to 
make their eſcape to Brutus in Macedon. They 
travelled together ſome time, mutually condoling 
their bad fortune: but as their departure had been 
very precipitate, and they were not furniſhed with 
money and other neceſſarigg for the voyage, it was 
agreed that Cicero ſhould what haſte he could 
to the ſea-fide'to ſecure theifpaſſage ®, and Quin- 
| * 


tus 


My e may be defirons of knowing what 
was the fate of Cicero So laudable a curioſity ought to be gra- 
tified. He continued his rout towards Gacta, where having heard 
no news of his brother, he embarked; but the fatigues of body, and 
the anxiety of his mind, together with the vexation of contrary 
winds, threw him into ſuch a diforder as obliged him to be ſet on 
ſhore, At laſt tired of flying, and even of lite itſelf, he reſolved 
to 5 to a country houſe which he had about a mile from the ſea: 
«I muſt, fays he, die in my country, which I have ſaved more 
than once. His ſervants, however, perceiving the danger he was 
in, carried him by force from his houſe in order to conceal him; 
but unfortunately they were met by a party of ſoldiers on the road. 
His ſervants would have ventured their lives in defence of their 
maſter; but he ordered them to ſtop the litter, and let him ſuffer 
quietly what his cruel fate rendered incvitable. In the mean time, 

Xin bis eyes on the aſſaſſins, he thruſted his head out of the 
door of the litter, which the centurion Herennius ſevered from his 
ſnoulders, after which he chopped off both his hands. Popilias, 
the military tribune, carried the head and hands of Cicero to An- 
tony, one of the triumvirs, who was not aſhamed to feaſt his 
eyes upon ſo horrible a ſpeftacle, The head of Cicero was mou 

* . . EXP C 
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tus return home to make* more ample proviſion. 
But, as in moſt houſes, there were as many informers' 
as domeſtics, his return was immediately known, 
and the houſe of courſe filled with ſoldiers and aſ- 
ſaſſins. Quintus concealed himſelf ſo effectually 
that the ſoldiers could not find him; enraged at 
their diſappointment, they put his ſon to the torture, 
in order to make him diſcover the place of his fa- 
ther's concealment : but filial affection was proof 
in the young Roman againſt the moſt exquiſite tor- 
ments. An involuntary ſigh, and ſometimes a deep 
groan, was all that could he extorted from the gene- 
rous youth. His agonies were encreaſed; but with 
amazing fortitude, he ſtill perſiſted in his reſolu- 
tion of not betraying his father. Quintus was not 
far off, and the reader may imagine better than can 
be expreſſed how the heart of a father muſt have 
been affected with the ſighs and groans of a ſon ex- 
piring in tortures to ſave his life. He could bear it 
no longer; but quitting the place of his conceal- 
ment, he preſented himſelf to the aſſaſſins, begging” 
with a flocd of tears to put him to death, and ani 
the innocent child, whoſe generous bebaviour the 
triumvirs themſelves, if informed of the fact, would” 
judge worthy of the higheſt approbation and v 
But the inhuman monſters, without being the lea 
affected with the tears either of the father or the fon, + 
anſwered, that they both muſt die; the father be- 
cauſe. he was proſcribed, and the ſon becauſe he had 


expoſed. between his two hands on the ſame place where ſo m 
times, and eſpecially during the laſt year of his life, he had diſplay 
arr eloquence which no man ever equalted, or at leaſt ſurpaſſed. Ciceraq 
was murdercd the th of December, in the laſt month of the ſixty- 
fourth year of his age. | 

Pronimenti exlectiea, præbentique immotam cervicem, caput 
præciſum eſt.---Manus quoque---przciderunt, Ita relatum caput 
ad Antonium, juſſuque ejus inter duas manus in roſtris poſitum, 
ubi---quanta nulla unquam humana vox cum admiratione tloquens» 


diæ, auditus fufrat. Liv. 
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concealed his father. Then a new conteſt of ten- 
derneſs aroſe who ſhould die firſt ; but this the aſ- 
ſaſſins ſoon decided by beheading them both at the 
ſame time. APPIAN. Dio. PLuT. VAL. Max. &c. 


THE conduct of young Appius during the pro- 
ſcription abovementioned, renewed the example of 
the piety of LEneas *, and with the like ſucceſs. 
His father Appius, aged and infirm, ſeeing himſelf 
profcribed, did not think that what remained of a 

languiſhing life was worth the pains of preſerving, 
and was willing to wait for the murderers quietly at 
his own houſe. He could not, however, reſiſt the 
preſſing inſtances and zeal of his fon, who took him 
on his ſhoulders, and, loaded with this preciot s bu r- 
den, went through the city unknown to ſome, and 
commanding the reſpect of others by the beauty of 
ſo commendable and generous en action. As toon 
as they got out of Rome, the ſon ſometimes aſliſting 
his father to walk, and ſometimes carrying him, 
when the fatigue was too great, conducted him to 
the ſea, and conveyed him fafe into Sicily. The peo- 
ple preſerved the remembrance of this affectionate 
conduct, and on his return to Rome, after the tri- 
umvirs had put a ſtop to the proſcription, all the 
tribes. unanimouſly concurred in raiſing him to the 
ædileſhip. But the goods of his father having been 
confiſcated, he had not money to defray the expences 
of the ſhews belonging to that office : on which ac- 
count, the artificers charged nothing for their labour, 
and the pore taxing themſelves willingly, each ac- 
cording to his ability, not only enabled him to de- 
fray. the expence of the uſual ſports, but to pur- 
chaſe an eſtate twice the value of that which he had 
_—— AAS R © 
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CciINNA, 
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CINNA, the Roman conſul, who ſcrupled no 
attempt, how villainous ſoever, which could ſerve 
his purpoſe, undertook to get Pomponius Strabo 
murdered in his tent; but his ſon ſaved his lite, whach 
was the firſt remarkable action of Pompey the Great. 
The treacherous Cinna, by many alluring promiſes, 
had gained over one Terentius, a confident of Pom- 
pey's, to his intereſt, and prevailed on him to aſſaſ- 
ſinate the general, and ſeduce his troops. Young 
Pompey, being informed of this deſign a few hours 
before it was to be put in execution, placed a faith- 
ful guard round the prætorrt̃um; ſo that none of the 
conſpirators could come near it. He then watched 
all the motions of the camp, and endeavoured to 
appeaſe the fury of the ſoldiers who hated the gene- 
ral his father, by ſuch acts of prudence as were wor- 
thy of the oldeſt commanders. However, ſome of 
the mutineers having forced open one of the gates 
of the camp, in order to deſert to Cinna, the gene- 
ral's fon threw himſelf flat on his back in their way, 
crying out, that they ſhould not break their oath 
and deſert their commander, without treading his 
body to death. By this means he put a ſtop to their 
deſertion, and afterwards wrought ſo effectually up- 
on them by his affecting ſpeeches and engaging 

carriage, that he reconciled them to his father. 
PLuT. Id Pour. 


DEMETRIUS, king of Macedon, being im- 
priſoned by Seleucus, he wrote a letter to his ſon 
Antigonus, commending to him the care of his con- 
cerns in Greece; exhorting him to govern his ſub- 
jects juſtly, to act always with moderation, and to 
Ic ok upon him, (his father) as dead; conjuring him 
never to part with any of his cities, or give up any 
thing to Seleucus to procure his liberty. But not 
withſtanding this letter might in the opinion of the 

C3 world- 
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world have freed him from all cenſure ; yet he im- 
mediately offered Seleucus not only all that he held 
in Greece, but bis own perſon in hoſtage for his fa- 
ther's liberty. But this was refuſed. However, 
Antigonus continued earneſtly to ſolicit it, by the 
moſt preſſing and paſſionate importunities and offers 
- as long as Demetrius lived; going in deep mourn- 
ing during that ſpace (three years) and never once 
partaking of any feaſts or diverſions while his father 
was in priſon. As ſoon as he heard of his death, 
and that his aſhes were coming from Syria, he ſail- 
ed with a noble fleet to the Archipelago to meet 
them. He then depoſited them in a golden urn, 
which, when he entered the harbour of Corinth, he 
placed in the poop of the royal galley, ſet his crown 
upon it, and covered it with a canopy of purple, 
Himſelf ſtanding by cloathed in deep mourning, and 
his eyes red with tears. | 
It is worth obſerving, that Demetrius. likewiſe had 
rendered himſelf very remarkable for his filial piety : 
for we are told by Plutarch, Juſtin, and others, 
that Demetrius was not only dutiful and loyal to 
bis father, but had ſo warm an affection for his per- 
Jon, that he was, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the words, 


Mis father's beſt friend. As all degrees of bliſs are 

either - heightened or leſſened by compariſon, fo the 
| happineſs of Antigonus (the father of Demetrius) in 
this reſpect, appeared with the brighter luſtre on 
account of the family-diflentions in the courts of his 
ſeveral rivals. Of this he was ſo ſenſible, that hav- 
ing given audience one day to the ambaſſadors of 
- Coflander, : Ptolemy, and Lyſimachus, and they be- 
eing withdrawn, he ordered them to be called back, 
becauſe his ſon Demetrius, coming in warm from 
hunting, went into his father's apartment, ſaluted 
him, and then ſat down with his javelin in his hand. 
When the ambaſſadors demanded what his pleaſure 


was, 
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was, © Tell your-maſters, ſays Antigonus, beſides 
' what I before-mentioned, upon what terms my fon 
and I live.“ ; 

The ſenſe the father had of his ſon's inviolable at- 
tachment-to him, made him fo readily compliment 
| him with the regal dignity, giving him not only a 
ſhare in the government, but the title of king ; and 
he never had any occaſion to repent of his confi- 
dence. JusT. 1. x6. PLuT. ix DEMET. Con. 
NBP. DE REG. c. 3. | 


CYAXARES, unele of Cyrus the Great, hay- 
ing been an eye-witneſs of the courage, conduct, 
and many amiable qualities of his nephew, was de- 
ſirous of giving a ſignal teſtimony of the value he 
had for his merit. xares had no male · iſſue, and 
but one daughter. This favourite princeſs he of- 
fered in marriage to Cyrus, with an aſſurance of the 
kingdom of Media ſor her portion. Cyrus loved the 
princeſs, had a grateful ſenſe of it; but neverthe - 
leſs did not think himſelf at liberty to accept it, till 
he had firſt obtained the conſent of his father and 
mother: leaving therein a noble example to all 
future ages of the reſpectſul ſubmiſſion and depen · 
dence which all children ought to ſhew to their pa- 
rents on the like occaſion, of what age ſoever the 
be, or to whatever degree of power and eat 
they may have arrived. MXENnoPH. CYROP. I. 6. 


WHILE Otctavius was at Samos, after the ſa- 
mous battle of Actium, which made him maſter of 
the univerſe, he held a council to examine the pri- 
ſoners which had been engaged in Antony's party. 
Among the reſt there was brought before him an 
old man named Metellus, oppreſſed with years 
and infirmities, disfigured with a long beard and a 

neglected head of hair, but eſpecially by his cloaths, 
5 | C 4 which 
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which by his ill fortune were become very ragged. 
The ſon of this Metellus was one of the Judges, and 

he had great difficulty of knowing his father in the 
deplorable condition in which he ſaw him. At laſt, 
however, having recollected his features, inſtead of 
being aſhamed to own him, he ran to embrace him, 
crying bitterly. Afterwards returning towards the 
tribunal, ** Cxfar, fays he, my father has been 
your enemy, and I your officer : he deſerves to be 
puniſhed, and I to be rewarded. The favour I de- 
fire of you is either to fave him on my account, or 
to order me to be put to death with him.“ All the 
Judges were touched with compaſſion at this affect. 
ing ſcene ; Octavius himſelf relented, and granted 
to old Metellus his life and liberty. APPIAN. 


ALEXANDER the Great, having deſeated 
the numerous army of Darius, king of Perſia, had 
taken his mother, wife, and children priſoners. He 
behaved towards them all with the utmoſt delicacy, 
ul, and humanity. Having received from 
cedonia a great quantity of purple ſtuffs and rich 
habits, made after the faſhion of that country, he 
preſented them to Syſigambis (Darius's mother) to- 
rower with the artificers who had wrought them. 
e hkewiſe commanded the meſſengers to tell her, 
that in caſe ſhe fancied thoſe ſtuffs, ſhe might make 
her grandchildren learn the art of weaving them, by 
way of amuſement ; and to give them as preſents to 
whomſoever they ſhould think proper. At theſe 
words, the tears which fell from her eyes, ſhewed 
but too evidently how greatly ſhe was diſpleaſed at 
theſe giſts ; the working in wool being conſidered 
by the Perſian women as the higheſt ignominy. 
Thoſe who carried theſe preſents, having told the 
king that Syſigambis was very much diſſatisfied, he 
thought himſelf obliged tomake an apology for 1 5 
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he had done, and adminiſter ſome conſolation to 
| her. Accordingly, he paid her a viſit when he 
ſpoke thus. Mother, the ſtuff in which. you ſee 
me cloathed, was not only a gift of my ſiſters, but 
_ wrought by their ſingets. Hence I beg you to be- 
lieve that the cuſtom of my country miſled me ; and 
do not conſider that as an inſult which was owing 
intirely to ignorance. I believe I have not as yet 
done any thing which I knew interfered with your 
manners and cuſtoms. I was told, that among the 
Perſians. it is a fort of crime for a ſon to ſeat him- 
ſelf in his mother's preſence, without firſt obtaining 
her leave . You are ſenſible how cautious I have 
always been in this particular, and that I never fat 
down till you had firſt laid your commands upon 
me to do fo. As the higheſt teſtimony of the vene - 
ration I have for you, 1 always called you by the 
tender name of mother, though this belongs pro- 
perly to Olympias only, to whom I owe my birth.“ 


OLYMPIAS, Alexander's own mother, was 
of ſuch an unhappy diſpoſition, that he would never 
let her have any concern in the affairs of the go- 
vernment. She uſed frequently to make very ſevere 
complaints on that account ; but he always ſubmit- 
ted to her ill-humour with great dh = and pa- 
| tience. Antipater, one of his friends,, having one 

day wrote a long letter againſt her, the king, after 
reading it, rephed, Antipater does not know that one 
ſingle tear ſhed by a mother will obliterate ten thouſand 
ſuch letters as this. A behaviour like this, and ſuch 
an anſwer, ſhew at one and the fame time, that 
Alexander was both an affectionate ſon and an able 
politician. Q. CUuRT. | 


* Filium in conſpectu matris nefas eſſe conſidere, niſi cum illa. 
| Permiſit. Q. Cunt, | 1 | 
4 | C 5 EPA- 
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__EPAMINONDAS, without all doubt, was 
one of the greateſt generals, and one of the beſt men 
which Greece ever produced“. Before him the 
city of Thebes was not diftinguiſhed by any memo- 
rable action, and after him it was not famous for its. 
_ virtues, but its Pane till it ſunk into its ki 
_ginal obſcurity ; ſo that it ſaw its glory take bi 
uy wth this great man. Abe victory he 
obtained at Leuctra had drawn the eyes and admira- 
tion of all the neighbouring people upon Epaminon- 
das, who looked upon him as the ſupport of Thebes, 
as the triumphant conqueror of all Sparta, as the 
deliverer of all Greece: in a word, as the greateſt 
man, and the moſt excellent captain that ever was 
in the world. In the midſt of this univerſal ap- 
plauſe, fo capable of making the general of an army 
torget the man for the victor, Epaminondas, little 
ienſible to ſo aſſecting and ſo deferved a glory, A 
Joy, ſaid he, ariſes from my ſenſe of that which the 
news of my victory will give my father and my mo- 
Eber. PLUT. Id CORIOL. p. 215. 


NOTHING in hiſtory ſeems ſo valuable to 
me, ſays Rollin, as ſuch ſentiments which do ho- 
nour to human nature, and proceed from a heart 
which neither falſe glory, nor falſe greatneſs have 
corrupted. I confeſs it with grief, I ſee theſe noble 
fentiments daily expire amongſt us, eſpecially in 

- - perſons where birth and rank raiſe them above 
others, who too frequently are neither fathers, - 
good ſons, good huſbands, nor good friends; and 
"who would think it a diſgrace to expreſs for a father 

and mother the tender regard of which we have 
here ſo'fine an example from a Pagan. 

Epaminondas, princeps, meo judicio, Græciæ. Acap.Quasr. 
I. 1. n. 4. Fuit incertum, vir melior an dux eſſet Ut mane- 

feſtum "ſit, patriæ gloriam et natam et extinctam cum eo fuiſſe. 
; Ivs TIR. I. 6. c. 8. Con. NI r. in Eran. 
1 | AMONG 


> 
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. AMONG an incredible number of illuſtrious 
men who were falſely accuſed and put to death by 
Nero, the cruel emperor, of Rome, was one Bareas 
Soranus, a man, as Tacitus informs us, of ſimgular 
vigilance and juſtice in the diſcharge of bis duty. 
During his confinement, his daughter Servilia was 
apprehended and brought into the ſenate, and there 
arraigned. The erime laid to her charge was, that 
ſue had turned into money all her ornaments and 
jewels, and the moſt - valuable part of her dreſs, to 
defray the expence of conſulting magicians. To this 
the young Servilia, with a flood of tears, replied, 
That ſhehad indeed conſulted magicians, but the 
whole of her inquiry was to know whether the em- 
peror and ſenate would afford protection and ſafety 
to her dear and indulgent parent againſt his accuſers. 
With this view, faid ſhe, I preſented the diviners, 
men till now utterly unknown to me, with my jewels, 
apparel, and the other ornaments. peculiar to my 
quality, as I would have preſented my blood and 
life, could my blood and life have procured my fa- 
ther's liberty. But whatever this my proceeding 
was, my unfortunate father was an utter ſtranger to 
it, and if it is a crime, I alone am the delinquent.” 
She was, bowever, together with her father, con- 
demned to die, but in what manner hiſtory is ſi- 


VALERIUS MAXIMUS likewiſe relates 
a very ſingular fact upon this ſubject. A woman 
of ingenuous birth had been condemned to be 
ſtrangled. The Roman prætor delivered her up to 
the triumvir, who cauſed her to be carried to priſon, 
in order to her being put to death. The gaoler, who 
was ordered to execute her, was ſtruck with com · 
paſſion, and could not reſolve to kill her. He choſe 
thereſore to let her die y _ Beſides which 
het 4 he 


6. 


4 


— 
* _- > 
— 


he ſuffered her daughter to ſee her in priſon taking 


-— 
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care, however, that ſhe brought her nothing to. eat. 
As this. continued many days, he was ſurpriſed that 
the priſoner lived ſo long without eating; and ſuſ- 
peCting the daughter, upon watching her, he diſco- 
vered that ſhe nouriſhed. her mother with her own 
milk. Amazed at ſo pious, and at the ſame time 
ſo ingenious an invention, he told the fact to the 
triumvir, and the triumvir to the prætor, who be- 
lieved the thing merited relating in the aſſembly of 
the people. The criminal was pardoned ; a decree 
was paſſed that the mother and daughter ſhould be 
ſubſiſted for the reſt of their lives at the expence of 


the public, and that a temple facred to piety ſhould 
be erected near the priſon. | 


Var. Max. I. 5. 4. PLix. HIS r. I. 7. 36.. 


THE ſame author gives us a ſimilar inſtance of 
filial piety in a young woman named NXantippe to. 


her aged father Cimonus, who was likewiſe confin- 


ed in priſon, and which is univerſally. known by the 
name of the Roman Charity, Both theſe inſtances 
appeared fo very extraordinary and uncommon to 
that people, that they could only account for them 
by ſuppoſing that the love of children to their pa- 
rents was the firſt law of nature. Putaret aliquis 
hoc contra naturam factum eſſe, niſi prima naturæ 
lex eſſet diligere parentes. VAL ER. Ibid.. | 
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SENTIMENTS: 


HOUGH all mankind fpring from the ſame 
head, and are bound to cultivate a mutual 
good-will to each other; yet this duty is not ſo ob- 
vious and ſtriking as that which is incumbent on 
thoſe who belong to the fame family. i 
Nothing can approach nearer to ſelf-love than 
fraternal affection: and there is but a ſhort remove 
from our on concerns and happineſs to theirs who 
came from the ſame ſtock, and are partakers of the 
fame blood. Nothing therefore can be more horri- 
ble than diſcord and animoſity among members ſo 
allied; and nothing ſo beautiful as harmony and. 
love. wed 
This relation is formed by nature, not by.choice ;- 
and though it has many things in common, yet it is: 
prior to the obligations of friendſhip : conſequently 
nature and reaſon dictate that there ſhould be a pe- 
culiar affection between brethren. We are not 
obliged, . however, to make a brother or ſiſter an 
intimate or boſom ftiend in preference to one wh 
is not akin. Diverſity of temper, and want of 
ſuitable qualifications , may render it unſafe and im - 
proper. But where friendſhip and fraternity meet 
in the ſame perſons, ſuch a conjunction adds a luſtre. 
to the relation. har 3 5 
Among brethren an hearty love of benevolence, 
an ardent concern for each other's welfare, areadi- 
neſs to ſerve and promote it, are the peculiar offices 
of this relation ; and though friends are to wo 
eir 


4 
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their ſhare, yet the claim of kindred is * and or- 
Ainarily ſtrangeſt“. | | 


EXAMPLES. 


Jv the beginning of the ſixteenth century, the 

Portugueſe carracks failed from Liſbon to Goa, 

a very great, rich, and flouriſming colony of that 

nation in the Faſt-Indies. There were no leſs than 
twelve hundred ſouls, mariners, paſſengers, prieſts, 
and laſs 4 board one of theſe veſſels. 5 be- 
ginning of their voyage was proſperous ; they had 
| dt the Saen priate. of the great 2 
nent of America, called the Gipe of Hope, 

and were. N their courſe north - eaſt, to the 

eat continent of India, when ſome gentlemen on 


d who Tele ſtudied geography and navigation, 
(arts which reflect honour on the poſſeſſors) found 


in the latitude in which they were then failing a 
fed ridge of rocks laid 9 in their ſea- charts. 


They no ſooner made this diſcovery than they ac- 

be the captain of the ſhip with the affair, de- 
Ling him to communicate the ſame to the pilot ; 
which requeſt he immediately granted, recommend- 
ing him to lie by in the night, and flacken fail by 
day, until they ſhould be paſt the danger. It is a | 
cuſtom always among the Portugueſe abſolutely to 
commit the ſailing part, or the navigation of the 
veſſel to the pilot, 19 is anſwerable with bis head 
for the ſaſe · conduct or carriage of the King's ſhips, 
zor thoſe belonging to private traders ; and he is 
under no manner of direction from the captain, wh 
commands in every other reſpect. 


hw. Neceſſaria præſidia vitæ 8 iis maxime, quos ante dixi 
(. e. propinquis) vita autem, victuſqve communis, confilin, fer- 
mones, &c. in amicitiis vigent maxime. Ciec. ps Ox21c. 


"The 
2 
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The pilot being one of thoſe ſelf-ſufficient men 
' who think every hint given them from others in 
the way of their prof derogatory from their 
underſtandings, took it as an affront to be taught 
his art, and inſtead of complying with the captain's 


In 


ie requeſt, actually crawded more fail than the veſſel 
„dad carried before. They had not failed many hours ; 
a 


but juſt about the dawn of day, a terrible diſaſter be- 
fel them, which-would have been preyented if they 
| had lain by. The ſhip ſtruck upon arock. I leave 

to the realler's imagination what a ſcene of horror 
this dreadful accident .muſt occaſion: among twelve 
hundred perſons, all in the fame: inevitable dan 

er; beholding with fearful aſtoniſhment that in- 
kene. death which now ſtared them in the 
face ! 

In this diſtreſs the captain ordered the pinnace to- 
be launched, into which having toſſed a ſmall quan- 
tity of biſcuit, and ſome boxes of marmalade, be 

jumped in himſelf with nineteen others, who, with: 
their ſwords, preyented the: coming in of any more,, 
leſt the boat ſhould fink. In this condition they put 
off into the great India ocean, without a compaſs to- 
ſteer by, or any freſh-water but what might hap- 
pen to fall from the heayens, , whoſe mercy alone 
could deliver them. After they had rowed to and 
fro four days in this miſerable condition, the captain, 
who had been for ſome time very ſick and weak, 
died: this added, if poſſible, to their miſery, for as 
they now fell into confuſion, every one would go- 
vern and nane. would obey. This obliged them to 
elect one of their own company to command them, 
whoſe, orders they implicitly agreed to follow. This 
perſon propoſed to the company to draw lots, and to 
caſt every fourth man overboard ; as their ſmall 
ſtock of proviſion was ſo far ſpent, as not to be able 
at a very, ſhort allowance to ſuſtain life above three 


days 


4 
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days longer. They were now nineteen perſons in 
all: in this number were a friar and a carpenter, 
both of whom they would exempt, as the one wa 
uſeful to abſolve and comfort them in their laſt ex. 
tremity, and the other to repair the pinnace, in caſe 
of a leak or other accident. The fame compliment 
they paid to their new captain, he being the odd 
man, and his life of much conſequence. He refuſed 
their indulgence. a great while ; but at laſt they 
obliged him to acquieſce, ſo that there were four to 
die out of the ſixteen remaining perſons. 5 
Ihe three firſt, after having confeſſed and receiv. if 
ed abſolution, ſubmitted to their fate. The fourth, 
whom fortune condemned, was a Portugueſe gen- 
tleman that had a younger brother in the boat, who 
ſeeing him about to be thrown overboard, - moſt ten- 
derly embraced him, and with tears in his eyes be- 
ſought him to let him die in his room, enforcing 
his arguments by telling him that he was a married 
man, and had a wife and children at Goa, beſides 
the care of three ſiſters, who abſolutely depended 
upon him; that as for himſelf he was ſingle, and his 
life of no great importance: he therefore conjured 
him to ſuffer him to ſupply his place. The elder | 
brother aſtoniſhed, and melting with this generolity, | 
replied, that ſince the divine Providence had ap- 
Pointed him to ſuffer, it would be wicked and unjuſt } 
to permit any other to die for him, eſpecially a | 
brother to whom he was ſo infinitely obliged. 'The 
younger, perſiſting in his purpoſe, would take no 
denial ; but throwing himſelf on his knees held his 
brother ſo faſt that the company could not diſengage 
them. Thus they difputed for a while, the elder 
brother bidding him to be a father to his children, 
and recommended his wife to his protection, and as 
lie would inherit his eſtate, to take care of their com- 
mon fiſters ; but all he could ſay could not _— 
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the younger deſiſt. This was a ſcene of tenderneſs 
that muſt fill every breaſt ſuſceptible of generous 
impreſſions with pity. At laſt the conſtancy of the 
elder brother yielded to the piety of the other. He 
acquieſced, and ſuffered the gallant youth to ſupply 
his place, who being caſt into the ſea, and a good 
ſwimmer, ſoon got to the ſtern of the pinnace, and 
laid hold of the rudder with his right hand, which 
being perceived by one of the failors, he cut off the 
hand with his ſword; then dropping into the ſea, he 
preſently caught hold again with his left, which re- 
ceived the fame fate by a ſecond blow: thus diſ- 
membered of both hands, he made a ſhift notwith- 
ſtanding to keep himſelf above-water with his feet 
and two ſtumps, which he held bleeding up- 
wards. | 

This moving ſpectacle ſo raiſed the pity of the 
whole company, that they cried out, He is but one 
man, let us endeavour to ſave his life, and he was 
accordingly taken into the boat ; where he had his 
hands bound up as well as the place and circum- 
ſtances could permit. They rowed all that night and 
the next morning, when the ſun aroſe as if heaven 
would reward the gallantry and piety of this yourg 
man; they deſcried land, which proved to be the 
mountains Mozambique in Africa, not far from a 
Portuguſe colony. Thither they all fafe arrived, 
where they remained until the next ſhip from Lit 
bun paſſed by and carried them to Goa. | 

At that city, Linſchoten, a writer of good cre- 
dit and eſteem, aſſures us, that he himſelf ſaw them 
land, ſupped with the two brothers that very night, 
beheld the younger with his ſtumps, and had the 
ſtory from both their mouths, as well as from the 
reſt of the company. HuiGHEn Van Lin- 
SCHOTEN's VOYAGES, A. p. 1598. 
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The + Chineſe have been remarkable for the 
-purity of their morals, the ſimplicity of their 
manners, and the cultivation of the ſocial virtues, 
The examples of their rulers and great men have 
very much contributed to confirm the le in the 
practice of moral and ſocial duties; for perhaps few 
princes ever exhibited greater inſtances of an amiable 
and virtuous conduct. Cemcu, who was a difci 
of, and commentator upon their celebrated philoſo- 
_—__ Confuſius, gives us the following inſtances of 
-brotherly affection. 


THE king of Cucho had three ſons, and like 
many other parents, having moſt affection for the 
youngeſt, ſome days before his death declared him 
his ſucceſſor to the excluſion of his brethren. This 
proceeding was the more extraordinary, as it was 
-contrary to the laws of the kingdom. The people 
therefore thought that after the death of the king, 
they might without any crime raiſe the eldeſt ſon to 
the throne. This deſign was univerſally approved 
. of : but the new king calling to mind his father's laſt 
words, rejected the offer, and taking the crown, 
placed it on the head of his youngeſt brotber, pub- 
lickly declaring; that he renounced it, and thought 
himſelf unworthy of it, as he was excluded by his fa- 
.ther's will; and his father could not now retract 
what he had done. His brother, being affected with 
ſuch a generous action, inſtantly intreated him not 
to oppole the inclination of the people who deſired 
him for their ruler. He urged that he alone was the 
lavful ſucceſſor to the crown which he refuſed, and 


that their father could not infringe the laws of the 


kingdom ; that he had been betrayed by an extra- 
- vagant fondneſs ; and that, in a word, the people 
had the power of redrefling any breach in the eſta- 
bliſhed law. Nothing, however, was capable of per- 
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fading his brother to accept of the crown. There 
as a glorious conteſt; between the two princes; and 
s they perceived that the diſpute would be endleſs, 
hey retired from court: thus each having both 
onquered and been vanquiſhed, they went to end 
their days together in peaceful ſolitude, and leſt the 
kingdom to their other brother. | 


VESPASIAN, the Roman emperor, being 
informed- that-Domitian had abandoned himſelf to 
all manner of debauchery, and aſſumed more au- 
thority than was ſuitable to a ſon only, was high] 
incenſed againſt him; upon this, Titus, his eld 
ſon, pleaded with great affection and earneſtneſs in 
n Wrour of his brother, intreating the emperor to be- 
5 vare of being raſhly ineeaſed! by intelligence from 
ſuch as brought criminal accuſations. -* ** o 
own ſon,” ſaid he, it is but juſt you ſhould bear a 
ſpirit of gentleneſs, free from all prejudice. Not 
from fleets, not from legions, are ſuch-powerful bul- 
warks formed for the ſupport of the imperial dig- 
nity, as from a numerous fue in the imperial houſe. 
The number of our friends is diminiſhed with time: 
they oſten deſert us to follow ſortune; or becauſe 
we cannot gratify their deſires. But from our own 
blood we may always promiſe ourſelves ready aſſiſt- 
ance, and unfhaken fidelity. In our good fortune 
many will partake with us; but our neareſt in kin- 
dred alone will bear us company in our adverſities. 
Eren between brothers,“ added he, „concord and 
unanimity will not prove laſting, if their common 
parent ſets them not an example.” Veſpaſian, though 
not intirely-reconciled to Domitian, by this. reaſoning, 
was nevertheleſs charmed with the tender affection 
of Titus. Upon the death of the emperor the go- 
vernment fell to Titus; but Domitian pretended to 
m equal ſhare in it, and raiſed great W 
| as 
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the city, by giving out, and arrogantly maintaining, 
that his father had left him partner in the empire, 
but that the will had been falſified : yet Titus could 
not prevail upon himſelf either to puniſh or baniſh 
him; but, on the contrary, treated him as his col. 
league m the empire, conjuring him often in private 
not to hate a brother who bore him a ſincere and 
tender affection, and was willing to allow him a due 
ſhare in the adminiſtration. | | 

| -SVET. IN Do. c. 2. & g. 


DARIUS, king of Perſia, had three ſons by 
his firſt wife, the daughter of Gabrias, all three born 
before their father came to the crown; and four 
more by Atoſſa, the daughter of Cyrus, who were 
all born after their father's acceſſion to the throne. 
Artabazanes, . called by Juſtin, Artimenes, was the 
eldeſt of the former; and Xerxes of the latter. Ar- 
tabazanes alledged, in his own behalf, that the right 
of ſucceſſion, according to the cuſtom and practice 
of all nations, belonged to him preferably to all the 
reſt. 'Xerxes's argument for ſucceeding his father 
was, that as he was the ſon of Atoſſa, the daughter 
of Cyrus, who founded the Perfian empire, it was 
more juſt that the crown of Cyrus ſhould devolve 
upon one of his deſcendants than upon one that was 
not. Demaratus, a Spartan king, at that time at 
the court of Perſia, ſecretly wages to Xerxes ano- 
ther argument to ſupport his pretenſions: that Arta- 
bazanes was indeed the eldeſt ſon of Darius; but he, 
Xerxes, was the eldeſt fon of the king; and there- 
fore Artahazanes being born when his father was but 
a private perſon, all he could pretend to, on account 
of his ſeniority, was only to inherit his private eſtate ; 
but that he, Xerxes, being the firſt born ſon of the 
king, bad the beſt right to ſucceed to the crown. 
He further ſupported this argument by the be 

| 0 
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e the Lacedemonians, who admitted none to in- 
cit the kingdom, but thoſe children that were born 
ter their fathers acceſſion. The right of ſucceed- 
ng was qr], © mmm her Oe in favour of Xerxes. 
goth Juſtin and Plutarch take notice of the prudent 
nduCt of theſe two brothers on ſo nice an occaſion. 
according to their manner of relating this fact, Ar- 
abazanes was abſent when the king died; and Xerxes 
nmediately aſſumed all the marks, and exc. ciſed all 
he functions of the ſovereignty. But upon his bro- 
hers returning home, he quitted the diadem, and 
be tiara, which he wore in ſuch a manner as only 
uited the king, went out to meet him, and ſhew- 
| him all imaginable reſpect. They agreed to 
ake their uncle Artabanes the arbitrator of their 
liference ; and, without any further appeal, to ac- 
quieſce in his deciſion. a 
All the while this diſpute laſted, the two brothers 
hewed one another all the demonſtrations of a truly 
nternal affection, by keeping up a continual inter- 
vurſe of preſents and entertainments : whence their 
utual eſteem and confidence for each other baniſh- 
a all fears and ſuſpicions on both fides, and intro- 
Iced an unconſtrained chearfulneſs, and a perfect 
curity, Fi FOR 
This is a ſpectacle, ſays Juſtin, highly worthy of 
ur admiration : to ſee, whilſt- moſt brothers are at 
weers-drawing with one another about a ſmall pa- 
mony, with what moderation and temper” both 
ated for a deciſion, which was to diſpoſe of the 
rateſt empire then in the univerſe. When Arta- 
es gave judgement in favour of Xerxes, Arta- 
nes the ſame inſtant proſtrated himſelf before 
In, acknowledging him for his maſter, and placed 
m upon the throne with his own hand; by which 
weeeding he ſhewed a greatneſs of ſoul truly royal, 
ul infinitely ſuperior to all human dignities. This 
; ready 
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ready acquieſcence in a ſentence fo contrary to his 
intereſt, was not the effect of an artful policy, that 
knows how to diſſemble upon occafion, and to re. 
ceive honour. to itſelf from what it could not pre. 
vent: no; it proceeded from a real reſpect for the 
laws, a ſincere affection for his brother, and an in- 
difference for that which ſo warmly inflames the an. 
bition of mankind, and ſo frequently arms the near. 
eſt relations againſt each other. For his part, during 
his whole: life, b he continued firmly attached to the 
intereſt of Xerxes, and proſecuted them with ſo 
much ardor and zeal, that he loſt his life in his ſer- 
vice at the battle of Salamin. PLuT. pe 
FRAT: AMORE, p. 448. JUST. I. 2. c. 10. 
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SENTIMENTS. 
MBITION to rule is more vehement than 
= malice to revenge. It muſt be confeſled that 
no paſſion has produced more dreadful effects than 
ambition ; and yet methinks ambition is not a vice 
but in a vicious mind. Ina virtuous mind it is a 


virtue, and will be found to take its colour from the 
character in which it is mixed, 


Ambition is at diſtance 
A. goodly proſpect, tempting to the view: 
Lhe height delights. us, and the mounting top 
Looks beautiful, becauſe 'tis nigh to heaven; 


But we ne'er look how ſandy's the foundation, 


What ſtorms will batter, and what tempeſts ſhake us! 
1 87 N When 
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When wild ambition in the heart we find, 
Farewel content and quiet of the mind: 

For glittering clouds we leave the ſolid ſhore, 
And wonted happineſs returns no more. 
Ambition is the dropſy of the ſoul, | 
Whoſe thirſt we muſt not yield to, but controul. 
Be prudent, and the ſhore in proſpect keep, 

[In a weak boat truſt not the deep: 

Plac'd beneath envy, above envying rife; 

Pity great men, great things deſpiſe. 


GERVIUS TULLIUs, the fixth king of Rome, had 
two daughters by Tarquinia, daughter of Tar- 

quinius Priſcus. When they were marriageable, he 

gave them to their couſin-germans, that prince's 
two grandſons. His ſons-in-law met in each of their 
wires diſpoſitions entirely oppoſite to theirown genius 
and temper. Lucius, the elder brother, a man dar- 

ing, haughty, and cruel, had a wife of a meek, rea - 
ſonable Pil, full of tenderneſs and reſpect for her 
father. Areins, the younger brother, much more 
humane and tractable, found in young Tullia, one of 
your bold enterpriaing women, capable of the black- 
eſt deeds. Perceiving neither ambition nor daring- 
neſs in her huſband, ſhe bore with uneaſineſs his 
peaceable temper, by her called indolence and 
cowardice. Inclined intirely to the other Tarquin, 
ſhe ceaſed not to praiſe, admire, extol him, as a 
man of ſpirit, as a prince worthy his birth. She 
ſpoke with contempt of her ſiſter, ſor ſo ill ſecond- 
ing ſuch a huſband. Likeneſs of temper and ineli- 
nations quickly united Lucius Tarquin and, young 
Tullia. In the private converſations which ſhe oſten 


_ procured with her brother-in-law, ſhe uſed the * 


injurious and contumelious language, to may 
im 
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ready acquieſcence in a ſentence ſo contrary to bis 
intereſt, was not the effect of an artful policy, that 
knows how to diflemble upon occafion, and to re. 
ceive honour. to itfelf from what it could not pre. 
vent: no; it proceeded from a real reſpect for the 
laws, a fincere affection for his brother, and an in- 
difference for that which ſo warmly inflames the am. 
bition of mankind, and ſo frequently arms the near. 
eſt relations againſt each other. For his part, during 
his whole: life, he continued firmly attached to the 
intereſt of Xerxes, and proſecuted them with ſo 
much ardor and zeal, that he loſt his life in his ſer- 
vice at the battle of Salamin. PLuT. pe 
FRAT. AMORE, p. 448. JUST. 1: 2. c. 10. 
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SENTIMENTS. 


MBITION to rule is more vchement than 
E walice to revenge. It muſt be confefied that 
no paſſion has produced more dreadful effects than 
ambition ; and yet methinks ambition is not a vice 
but in a vicious mind. In a virtuous mind it is a 
virtue, and will be found to take its colour from the 
character in which it is mixed. 


Ambition is at diſtance 
A. goodly proſpect, tempting to the view: 
Lhe height delights us, and the mounting top 
Looks beautiful, becauſe tis nigh to heaven; 
But we ne&er look how ſandy's the foundation, 


When 


What ſtorms will batter, and what tempeſts ſhake us! 
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When wild ambition in the heart we find, 
Farewel content and quiet of the mind: | 
For glittering clouds we leave the ſolid ſhore, 
And wonted happineſs: returns no more. 
Ambition is the dropſy of the ſoul, | 
Whoſe thirſt we muſt not yield to, but controul. 
Be prudent, and the ſhore in proſpect keep, 
In a weak boat truſt not the deep: 
Plac'd beneath envy, above envying rife; 
Pity great men, great things deſpiſe. 


GERVIUS TULLIUS, the fin king of Rome, bad 


two daughters by Tarquinia, daughter of Tar- 


quinius Priſcus. When they were marriageable, he 
gave them to their couſin-germans, that prince's 
two grandſons. His ſons- in · law met in each of their. 
wires diſpoſitions entirely oppoſite to theirown genius 
and temper. Lucius, he elder brother, a man dar- 
ing, haughty, and cruel, had a wife of a meek). rea - 
ſonable ſpirit, full of tenderneſs and reſpect for her 
father. Arcins, the younger brother, much more 
humane and tractable, found in young Tullia, one of 
your bold enterprizing women, capable of the black- 
eſt deeds. Perceiving neither ambition nor daring- 
neſs in her huſband, ſhe bore with uneaſineſs his 
peaceable temper, by her called indolence and 
cowardice. Inclined intirely to the other Tarquin, 
ſhe ceaſed not to praiſe, admire, extol him, as a: 
man of ſpirit, as a prince worthy his birth. She 
ſpoke with contempt of her ſiſter, ſor ſo ill ſecond- 
ing ſuch a huſband. Likeneſs of temper and ineli- 
nations quickly united Lucius Tarquin and young 
Tullia. In the private converſations which ſhe oſten 
procured with her brother-in-law, ſhe uſed the moit 
injurious and contumelious language, to may ; 
im 
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him with contempt for her huſband and ſiſter. She 
faid, „It would have been much better for them 
both to remain unmarried than to be joined to tem- 
pers contrary to their own ; and forced by the ſtu- 
pidity of others ſhamefully to languiſh away their 
time. If the gods had given her the huſband ſhe 
deſerved, ſhe would ſoon behold in her family the 
crown ſhe ſaw in her father's.” It was not difficult 
to infuſe her ſentiments into the prince, and bend 
him to her deſigns. 'They immediately plotted the 
death, the one of her huſband, the other of his wife: 
and after the execution of the double murder, they 
Joined together their fortunes and furious tempers 
in marriage, which Servius dared not oppoſe, though 
he dreaded the fatal conſequences of it. 
As they now ſaw no other obſtacle to their ambi- 
tion but Servius's life, the thirſt of dominion quickly 
carried them from their firſt crime to another ſtill 
more horrible; that fury which Tarquin had always 
by his ſide not letting him reſt night or day, for fear 
of loſing the fruit of her firſt parricides. What 
words did ſhe not uſe. She had indeed found a 
man that was called her huſband, and with whom 
ſhe might live in a private and difhonourable ſervi- 
tude; not a prince who thought himſelf worthy a 
throne, who remembered he was grandſon to. king 
Farquin, and choſe rather to ſeize the ſceptre than 
wait for it. If you are the man I imagine myſelf 
married to, I call you my huſband, my lord, and 
my king. But if not, my condition is fo far altered 
for the worſe, as I find here wickedneſs joined to 
cowardice, Dare only, and you will meet no ob- 
ſtacle. You need not, like your grandfather, croſs 
the ſeas, or travel to Rome from Corinth or Tar- 
quinii to acquire with difficulty a foreign kingdom. 
Your houſhold gods, the image of your grandfather, 
the palace you are in, the throne you daily _ 
1 tne 
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the name of Tarquin, all create and falute you 
king. If you want courage for theſe things, why 
do you ſtill diſappoint the city? Why do * ap- 
pear like a prince that expects to reign? Be gone 
from hence to Tarquinii or Corinth: return back to 
your firſt original, more like your brother than 
grandfather.“ | 
Tarquin, encouraged and inceſſantly ſpurred on 
by this domeſtic fury, throws off all reſtraint, and 
reſolvedly purſues the wicked deſign. He labours 
to gain the ſenators, eſpecially of the new creation ; 
he engages the youth by preſents ; and daily en- 
creaſes his party by his affability, and by promiſing 
wonders of himſelf, whilſt he loads the king with 
the blackeſt aſperſions. 

When he thought the proper hour was come to 
diſcover his intenſions, ſurrounded with a guard, he 
abruptly enters the Forum. Fear ſeizing all, he 
adyances to the Senate-houſe, ſeats himſelf upon the 
throne, and orders the ſenators to be convened in 
king Tarquin's name. They inſtantly aſſemble, 
tome prepared beforehand, others for fear their ab- 
ſence ſhould be deemed a crime ; the greateſt part 
ſurprized and troubled at fo ſtrange and unexpected 
an event, and believing Servius undone. Upon in- 
formation of what paſſed in the Senate, the kin 
comes in whilit 'Tarquin was in the midſt of an ha- 
rangue ; and with a loud voice cries out the moment 
he ſees him on the throne, © What, 'Tarquin, dare 
you, while I am alive, to call the ſenate, and fit on 
my throne ?” Tarquin fiercely replied, “ He fat in 
his grandfather's ſeat, to which a grandſon had more 
right than a ſlave *; Servius had too long inſulted 

his 

* Sezvius was of Corniculum, a city of Latium. His mother, 
Oeriſia, a lady of quality and eminent virtue, was with child with 
bim when that oy was taken by Tarquinius Priſcus, who car- 


ned her away with the reſt of the captives, and gave her to the 
Vot.1. D queen. 
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his betters, and abuſed their patience.” Their fa- 
vourers, on both ſides, made a great noiſe, the 
eople at the ſame time ruſhed into the ſenate, 
and it appeared the quarrel was to be decided by 
force. 

Tarquin ſeeing a neceſſity of coming to extremi- 
ties, as he was young and vigorous, takes the old 
man by the waiſt; carries him out of the aſſembly, 
and throws him down the ſteps into the Forum; 
then returns into the ſenate. Servius all over bruiled, 
and more dead than alive, was led towards his pa- 
lace by a few officers that had not deſerted him out 
of fear. He had ſcarce reached the ſtreet called 
Vicus Cyprius, when he was overtaken and mur- 
dered by perſons ſent after him by Tarquin. It is 
believed, and with great probability, that the deed 
was done by Tullia's advice. It is certain, ſhe 
haſtily came forth at the firſt noiſe, and croſſing the 
Forum in her chariot, without any regard to the 
decencies of her ſex, or the manners of the time, 
drove to the ſenate, called out her huſband, and 
firſt ſaluted him king. He ordered her immediately 
to withdraw out of the tumult. When in her re- 


queen. Ocriſia being delivered of him, called him Tullius, after 
his father, with the ſurname of Servius, to denote the ſtate of ſer- 
vitude wherein he was born; for all priſoners of war were looked 
upon as flaves, at that time, as well as their children. The king 
and qucen taking a fancy to the child, he was educated in the pa- 
lace, treated as their own ſon, and trained up in all things be- 
coming a youth of quality. He wiſely improved the inſtructions 
he reccived, and ſhewed in all his behaviour ſentiments worthy a 
throne. Tarquin, when he came to chuſe a ſon-in-law, found 
none among the Roman youth more deſerving than him of thit 
honour, and gave him his daughter in marriage. Tanaquil, the 
wife of Tarquin, had brought him but one ſon, who died in the 
flower of his youth, and had left two ſons unqualified, by their 
age, to ſucceed their grandfather : all eycs were therefore caſt up- 
on Servius as Tarquin's future ſucceſſor, and upon the death of 
that prince he was raiſed to the throne, Liv. Li. c. 39. 
Daox. I. iv. p. 2. 
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turn, ſhe came to the end of the Cyprian: ſtreet, 
the coachman turning to the left to go up the Eſqui- 
line-hill, ſtopt ſhort, {truck with horror, and ſhowed 
his miſtreſs Servius's body covered with blood. 'The 
ſight ſerved only to exaſperate and harden Tullia. 
« The furies, avengers of her filter and huſband 
{ſays Livy) quite bereaved her at that inſtant of her 
reaſon : ſo that forgetting, not only the ſentiments 
of nature, but even of humanity, e ordered the 
chariat to be driven over her father s body, which oc- 
caſioned the ſtreet to be called Vicus Sceleratus, the 
Street of Wickedneſs.” She entered her houſe as in 
triumph, ſure of reigning ſor the future, and re- 
joicing in herſelf for the happy ſucceſs of her vil- 
lainies. So many horrors would ſeem incredible if 
the effects of ambition were not known. 

Servius was an excellent prince, and had reigned 
forty years. 

Tarquin carried his inhumanity ſo far as to deny 
him the funeral ſolemnities of a king. His body 
was by his widow 'Tarquinia conveyed in the night 
to his tomb with a few friends only; and, as if the 
had ſurvived her huſband but to pay him theſe laſt 
duties, ſhe died ſoon after. As for Tarquin, after 
a cruel and tyrannical reign of many years, he, his 
wife, and family were driven from the city into per- 
petual baniſhment. In the diſorder and tumult that 
attended the expulſion of her huſhand, Tullia fled 
out of the palace, purſued, wherever the went, with 
the cries and curſes of the people. 

Dioxys. 1. iv. p. 232. Liv. I. i. c. 46—48. 


M. MANLIUS. was a patrician of one of 
the moſt illuſtrious houſes in Rome. He had been 
conſul, and had acquired very great reputation by 
many glorious exploits, and in particular by the ſig- 
nal ſervice he had done his country in ſaving the 
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Capitol, when upon the point of being taken by the 
Gauls; but a ſecret vanity and ambition, which 
Manlius ſuffered to take root in his heart, corrupted 
all his great qualities, and entirely ſullied his glory. 
As he did net believe himſelf ſo much conſidered by 
the ſenators as he deſerved, he threw himſelf into a 
party of the people, and entered into a ſtrict union 
with the tribunes. He ſpoke contemptuouſly of the 
ſenators, and flattered the multitude. In a word, he 
choſe rather to have a great than a good reputation : 
nothing would ſatisfy him but the ſupreme autho- 
rity. 'The meaſures, however, which he employed 
to accompliſh his deſign were fo ill concerted, that 
Manlius was cited defore the dictator to anſwer for 
his conduct. He had the raſhneſs to ſay, in the aſ- 
ſemblies which he held in his own houſe, that the 
ſenators had appropriated the gold intended for the 
payment of the auxihary troops to their own uſe ; 
and had concealed great treaſures which belonged to 
the public. Manlius was ordered to make good his 
charge ; which not being able to do, he was com- 
mitted to priſon as a ſeditious perſon, and a falſe ac- 
cuſer. Seeing himſelf ſeized by the dictator's of- 
ficer, he omitted nothing to make the people riſe in 
his defence. He invoked all the gods that inhabit- 
ed the Capitol, imploring them to aid him, who 
had ſo courageouſly defended them. How!“ ſaid 
he, “ ſhall the hand that has preſerved your tem- 
ples from the fury of the Gauls, be diſgraced with 
vile chains?“ The whole people were penetrated 
with the moſt lively affliction. Multitudes paſſed 
not only the day, but even the night, round the 
priſon ; and menaced to break down the gates. 
The ſenate choſe to grant them that, of their own 
accord, which they were upon the point of taking 
by force ; and cauſed Manlius to be ſet at liberty. 
But by that timorous policy, inſtead of * 
| the 
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the ſedition, they only gave it an head. Manlius, 
releaſed from priſon, grew more violent, and leſs 
cautious : in ſhort, his deſign to overturn the go- 
vernment, and enſlave the people, was ſo evident, 
that he was again ſeized and impriſoned. He now 
began to loſe all hopes, and the people's eyes were 
fully opened; they ſaw they had been deceived. As 
for Mantios” whin he came to take his trial, he ap- 
peared in a mourning habit; but without a ſingle 
ſenator, relation, friend, or even his own brothers 
rer, with him, to expreſs concern for his fate. So 


muc 
enſlaved, prevail in the hearts of the Romans over 


all the ties of blood and nature! After a fair hear - 


ing, he was condemned to be thrown from the 
top of the Capitol; and the ſame place which had 


been the theatre of his glory, became that of his 


ſhame and infamy. 
Such was the end of a man who might have been 
the ornament of his country, if he had not been born 
in a free ſtate. We here ſee how many glorious 
actions and excellent qualities, the luſt of reigning 
rendered not only fruitleſs, but odious and deteſta- 
ble. Liv. I. vi. 12. 
_ MARIUS, ſo famous in the Roman hiſtory, 
was a man that had but one paſſion, the deſire of 
aggrandizing himſelf, to which he never made any 
ſcruple to ſacrifice every thing; for he never knew 
either integrity, ſincerity or gratitude, when the 
purſuit of his views were in queſtion. It was this 
ambition that made him quit the plough, to take up 
the profeſſion of arms, by which he was in hopes of 
making his fortune. He ſucceeded beyond all ex- 
peCtations : but after having paſſed through every 
bonour in the Roman 9 having acquired 
3 A 
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a conſiderable fortune, and made a good alliance, by 
marrying Julia, Cæſar's aunt ; inſtead of being ſa- 
tisfied with his uncommon ſucceſs, and enjoying 
the fruits of his toils and dangers ; at the age of 
ſeventy, when he was become exceeding groſs and 
heavy, and oppreſſed with many infirmities, he 
was determined to take- on him the war againſt 
Mithridates, king of Pontus. He imagined, that 
this war furniſhed an occaſion of acquiring great 
glory and riches, without much danger. But Syl- 
la, as conſul, was actually general of the Roman 
armies ; and had a juft right to appropriate the firſt 
and moſt glorious province to himſelf: he was like- 
wile appointed to this command by the ſenate. 
Marius oppoſed him. The conteſt ran high; and a 
civil war enſued. Sylla beſicges the city of Rome, 
and Marius is obliged to Eve bimſelf by flight. 
Sylla makes an alteration in the government, and 
an order is iſſued out in all the cities of Italy, to 
ſeize and kill Marius wherever he ſhould be found. 
After wandering from place to place, and ſuſfering 
a variety of difficulties, dangers, and diſtreſſes, both 
by fea and land, he is at laſt treacherouſly ſet on 
ſhore in the province of an enemy, without aid, 
without defence, and abandoned by all the world. 
He, however, did not abandon himſelf ; but croſ- 
ling marſhes, ditches full of water, aud muddy 


grounds, he came at length to a poor wood-cleaver's 


cottage. He threw himſelf at his feet, and con- 


jured him to fave a man who, if he eſcaped danger, 
would reward him beyond his hopes. The peaſant, 


whether he knew him, or was ſtruck with the loſti- 
neſs and majeſty of his appearance, which his mis- 


fortunes had not effaced, anſwered, © That if he 


only wanted reſt, he might find it in his cottage ; but 
if he fled from enemies, he would ſhew him a fafer 
retreat.“ Marius, having accepted the laſt offi ro 

we 
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the man conducted him to a hollow place, near a 
marſh, where he covered him with leaves, reeds, and 
ruſhes. Marius had ſcarce entered this diſmal retreat, 
before he heard his enemies in purſuit of him. 
They queſtioned, preſſed, and menaced the woodman, 
for concealing an enemy of the public, condemned 
to die by the Roman 58 Marius had no re- 
ſource left; he quitted his retreat, undreſſed him - 
ſelf, and plunged into the black and muddy water 
of the marſh. This dirty aſylum could not conceal 
him. His purſuers ran to him ; and having drawn 
him out of the water naked, and all covered with 
mud, they put a cord about his neck, and dragged 
him to —— where they delivered him to the 
magiſtrates. 7 

May I be allowed here to deſire the reader, to 
conſider Marius attentively in the deplorable ſtate 
we ſee him in at this moment? What might then be 
his thoughts! How much ought he to have abhorred 
a fatal ambition that, from the height of greatneſs and 
glory, had plunged him into an abyſs of miſery be- 
low the condition of the meaneſt of mankind ! And 
what a leſſon is this to thoſe who are never con- 
tented with their condition ; and who imagine they 
want all things, when a ſingle object is wanting to 
their inſatiable avidity! | 
But ſuch are the viciflitudes of human life, that 
even when hope forſook him, and while the hand 
was lifted up, he eſcaped the blow. From the low- 
elt ſtate of miſery, he roſe to the pinnacle of what 
is falſly called honour and greatueſs. By the in- 
trigues of a faCtion, he returned to Rome ; where 
he gave the moſt melancholy proofs that his misfor- 
tunes had neither made him wiſer or better, had 
neither taught him humility, compaſſion, or modera- 
tion, Being at firſt, as it were, only protected by 

D 4 Cinna,, 
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Cinna, who was then maſter of Rome, he affected 
an air of dejection; but his unextinguiſhed ambition 
ſoon rendered him the ſoul of the party. Having 
now the ſword in his hand, and burning with re- 
venge and indignation, he cut down all before him : 
naturally mercileſs and cruel, he ſpared neither age, 
dignity, or virtue ; a look, a nod, determined at once 
the fate of the moſt illuſtrious perſons; every one, 
whom he in the leaſt ſuſpected or diſliked were put 
to death, without the leaſt form or ceremony. The 
ſlaughter, attended with plundering of houſes, and 
the moſt criminal violences, continued five days and 
five nights in Rome, which became one general 
fcene of horror; unpitied ſhrieks and cries were 
every where heard, the canals poured down with 
human blood, while the lifeleſs bodies, even of the 
moſt eminent ſenators, were trampled under foot : 
for it was prohibited to * — them burial. Theſe 
were the glorious fruits of ambition! By theſe, with - 
out doubt, Marius intended to render himſelf great 
and happy; but he found it quite otherwiſe. The 
ſtate of proſperity in which he was did not calm 
the diſquiets occaſioned by the fear of Sylla's return, 
who was carrying on the war with Mithridates. 
So formidable an avenger made Marius tremble ; 
and he could not even diſſemble his fears. "Theſe 
thoughts tormented him continually, and occafioned 
his nights to paſs without ſleep, which began to affect 
his health and ſpirits. He therefore abandoned 
Himſelf to the exceſſes of the table; and fo ſpend his 
nights in drinking with his friends and dependants. 
By this regimen, he ſoon inflamed his blood. He 
was attacked with a fever, which preſently ſeized his 
head ; and, in his delirium, he raved of nothing but 
the war with Mithridates : he imagined he had the 
command of it; and not only ſpoke, but made geſ- 
tures, and aſſumed the attitude of a man that fights, 
* 
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or of a general giving orders: ſo violent and incurable 
was.the paſſion, and ſo deeply had it taken root in his 
heart, with which ambition and jealouſy uniting, 
had inſpired him for that command. us, ſays 
Plutarch, at the age of ſeventy, the only man who 
had been ſeven times conſul, and poſſeſſing riches 
that might have ſufficed for ſeveral kings, lamented | 
as one ſuffering indigence, and died before he could | 
put his views in execution. Wretch ! that, inſtead | 
of enjoying the gifts of fortune with gratitude, 
ſuffered himſelf to be deprived of the preſent, in | 
being wholly engroſſed by a chimerical future. And. | 
yet Marius was one of the moſt famous Romans. But | 
ſurely when Marius, or Alexander the Great, Julius | 
Car, or, in modern times, Lewis XIV. are treated as 
great men, or as heroes, it holds forth the moſt fla- 
grant example of the weakneſs of mankind, who ſo 
little underſtand their intereſts, as to annex the idea 
of greatneſs and heroiſm to the fatal art of deſtroy- 
ing their ſpecies ; and who can admit, that ſuch he: 
roiſm can. ſubſiſt with the vices moſt pernicious to 
ſociety. 4.0 | 
His fortune ſeems ſcarce more worthy of envy, 
than his conduct of praiſe. For it, inſtead of ſut- 
fcring ourſelves. to be dazzled by the vain ſplendor | 
of riches and dignities, we conſider what it coſt him 
to acquire and ſecure the poſſeſſion of them; what 
intrigues, cabals, anxieties : add to theſe, the tor- 
ments of envy, fears, vexation on being often forced to i 
give way, and, laſtly, the deplorable circumſtances of | 
his flight; would he not have been more happy, if, [ 
tranquil in the obſcure ſtate he was born, cultivating | 
the little land, either leſt him by his father or ac- | 
quired by himſelf, he had led a life exempt from | 
care and dangers, | [ 


C1 ern 
To the foregoing examples, I will only add that 
of Rome itſelf, of which Marius was both the pre- 
ferver and executioner. What a dreadful ſituation 
was ſhe in amidſt all her proſperity and greatneſs ! 
She is victorious over all her enemies, and tyran- 
_ nized over by her own citizens. She puts to flight 
and cuts to pieces foreign armies, and is drowned in 
her own blood. Ambition prompts her to give laws 
to all nations ; at the ſame time ſhe cannot ſupport 
her own, that change. every inftant with the ca- 
price of the tyrants that oppreſs her: and it is even 
this proſperity that gives birth to all her calamities. 
Modeſt and happy as long as ſhe was weak and low, 
It is good fcrtune that introduces the moſt horrid of 
vices and calamities into her boſom. Such is the 
error and uncertainty of human things ! 'So ignorant 
are men of what conſtitutes their real happinels ! 
Let us conclude then, that there is no ſolid felicity, 
either for ſtates or private perſons, but in the prac- 
tice of virtue; and that virtue is much more the 
friend and companion of mediocrity, than of too 

great an elevation of fortune. 
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SENTIMENTS. 


FF AN is naturally a beneficent creature *. 
"TYVL The greateſt pleaſure wealth can afford is 
that of doing good. All men of eſtates are in 
effect but truſtees for the benefit of the diſtreſſed ; 
and will be ſo reckoned when they are to give an 
account. $2 


* 0' df. bipyerds wpuric, ANTONIN, lib, xi 
Defer 
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Defer not charities till death. He that doth ſo, 
is rather liberal of another man's ſubſtance than of 
his own. | 

Reckon upon benefits well placed as a treaſure 
that is laid up; and account thyſelf the richer for 
that which thou giveſt a worthy perſon. 

It is part of a charitable man's epitaph, | 
« What I poſſeſſed is left to others; what I gave 
away, remains with me. 
Do good with what thou haſt, or it will do thee u 
ood,” | 

There is more ſatisfaction in doing than receiving 
good. 'To relieve the oppreſſed is the moſt glorious 
act a man is capable of; it is in ſome ure do- 
ing the buſineſs of God and Providence; and is at- 
tended with a heavenly pleaſure, unknown but to- 
thoſe that are beneficent and liberal. 

Men of the nobleſt diſpoſitions think themſelves 
1 when others ſhare with them in their hap- 
pineſs. 

No object is more pleaſing to the eye, than the 
ſight of a man whom you have obliged ; nor any 
muſic ſo agreeable to the ear, as the voice of one 
that owns you for his benefactor. 

It is better to be of the number of thoſe who need 
relief, than of thoſe who want hearts to give it. 

When we would exerciſe this virtue, we ought to 
deliberate with ourſelves whether our circumſtances 
will anſwer our intended bounty; for there are ſome. 
who are generous to ſtrangers, to the prejudice of 
themſelves, their friends, and relations. a 

We ought to conſult the worth of the perſon 
whom we have choſen. for the object of our libera- 
lity. The wicked, debauched, and. extravagant are 
neither entitled to pity or relief: but the cry of vir- 
tue in diſtreſs ought to be irreſiſtible. 
That which is given with pride and oſtentation 
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is rather an ambition than a bounty. Let a benefit 
be ever ſo conſiderable, the manner of conferring it 
is the nobleſt part. 

It was well ſaid of him that called a good office, 
that was done harſhly a ftony piece of bread : it is ne- 
ceflary for him that is hungry to receive it; but it. 
almoſt choaks him in the going down. 


EXAMPLES. 


W HE N the province of Azazene was ravaged: 
by che Romans, ſeven thouſand Perſians were 
brought priſoners to the city of Amida, where they 
fell into extreme want. Acaſes, biſhop of that 
place, having aſſembled his clergy, repreſented to 
them, in the moſt pathetic terms, the miſery of 
thoſe unhappy priſoners. He then obſerved, that as 
the Almighty. preferred mercy to ſacrifice, he would 
certainly be better pleaſed with the relief of theſe 
his creatures, than with being ſerved in gold and 
| Ghlver veſſels in their churches. "The clergy enter- 
tained this motion. not only with readineſs, but with 
applauſe ; fold all the conſecrated veſſels ; and hav- 
ing maintained the Perfians during the war, ſent the 
whole ſeven thouſand home at the concluſion. of the 
peace, with money in their pockets. Varanes, the 
Perſian monarch, was ſo charmed with this action, 
that he ſent to invite the biſhop to his capital, where 
he received him with the utmoſt reverence, and did 
the Chriſtians many favours at his requeſt. 
DSOCRAT. HisT.. ECCLEs. lib. vii. c. 7. 


AckRTAIN Cardinal, by the multitude of bis 
generous actions, gave occaſion for the world to call 


him, T he Patron of the. Boor. This. eceleſiaſtical prinee 
had a conſtant cuſtom once a week to give public 
audience to all indigent people in the hall: of his 
palace, and to relieve every one according their va- 
| f Nous. 
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- xious neceſſities, or the motions of his own bounty. 
One day a poor widow, encouraged by the tame of 
his bounty, came into the hall of this cardinal, with 
her only. daughter, a beautiful maid, about fifteen 
years of age. When her turn came to be heard a- 
mong a croud of petitioners, the cardinal obſerving 
the marks. of an extraordinary modeſty in her face 
and carriage, as alſo in her daughter, encouraged 
her to tell her wants freely. She bluſhing, and not 
without tears, thus addreſſed berſelf to him: «© My 
lord, I owe for the rent of my houſe five crowns,, 
and ſuch is my misfortune, that I have no way left 
to pay it,. ſave what would break my heart, (and 

landlord threatens to force me to it) that is, to 
proſtitute this my only daughter, whom I have hi- 
therto with great care educated. in the paths of vir- 
tue. What I beg of your eminence is, that you 
would be. pleaſed to. interpoſe. your authority, and 
protect us from. the violence of this cruel man, till 
by honeſt induſtry we can procure the money far 
him. The cardinal, moved with admiration of the 


woman's virtue and. modeſt requeſt, bid her be of 


good courage: then he immediately wrote a billet, 
and giving it into the woman's hand, Go, ſaid 
he, “to my ſteward, and he ſhall deliver thee five 
crowns to pay thy rent.” 


When he had read it, he told out fifty crowns. She, 
aſtoniſhed at the meaning of it, and not knowing 


what the cardinal had wrote, refuſed to take above 


five crowns, ſaying, ſhe mentioned no more to his 
eminence, and ſhe was ſure it was ſome miſtake. 


On the other hand, the ſteward inſiſted on his 


maſter's. order, not daring to call it in 2 
But all the arguments he could uſe were inſufficient 
to prevail on her to take any more than five crowns. 


Wherefore, 


nt.” The widow, overjoyed, 
and returning the cardinal a thouſand thanks, went 
directly to the ſteward, and gave him the note. 
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Wherefore, to end the controverſy, he offered to go 
back with her to the cardinal, and refer it to him. 
When they came before that munificent prince, and 
he was fully informed of the buſineſs. It is true,” 
ſaid he, I miſtook in writing iy crowns, give 
me the paper, and I will rectify it.“ Upon which 
he wrote again, ſaying to the woman, „S0 much 
candour and virtue deſerve a recompence. Here ! 
have ordered you five hundred crowns ; what you can 
ſpare of it lay up as a. dowry to give with your 
daughter in marriage.” | | 


PISISTRATUS the Athenian was exceeding 
courteous and affable, and as he was bleſt with a fair 
eſtate, ſo he was generous without proſuſion, and 
beneficent without oſtentation. He had always a 
fervant near him with a bag of filyer coin; when 
he ſaw any man look ſickly, or heard that any were 
dead infolvent, he comforted the one with a proper 
fum, and buried the other at his own expence. If 
he perceived people melancholy, he enquired the 
_ cauſe; and if it was poverty, he furniſhed them 
with what might enable them to get bread ; but not 
to live idly. In a word, he had, or ſeemed to have, 
all the virtues that could adorn a nobleman. 

| *Dacier Nor. IN Vir. SoLoNn. PLUT. 


& I have prodigious riches,” ſays Cyrus to his 
friends, I own, and I am glad the world knows 
it; but you may aſſure yourſelves they are as much 
yours as mine. For to what end ſhould I heap up 
wealth? For my own uſe, and to conſume it myſelt, 
that were impoſſible, if I deſired it. No, the chief 
end I aim at is to have it in my power to reward thoſe 
who ſerve the public faithfully; and to ſuceour and 
relieve thoſe that will acquaint me with their wants 
and neceſſities.” VXNorzk. Cy R. 209. 

15 ABOUT 
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ABOUT the year A. M. 3782, the iſland of 
Rhodes ſuffered very great damages by an earthquake: 
che walls of the city, with the arſenals, and the narrow 
paſſes in the havens, where the ſhips of that iſland: 
were laid up, were reduced to a very ruinous con- 
dition ; and the famous Colofſus, which was: 
eſteemed one of the wonders of the world, was 
thrown down and entirely deſtroyed. It is natural 
to think that this earthquake ſpared neither private 
nor public ſtructures, nor\gven the temples of the 
gods. The loſs ſuſtained by it amounted to im- 
menſe ſums ; and'the Rhodians, reduced to the ut- 
moſt diftreſs, ſent deputations to all the neighbour- 
ing princes to implore their relief in that melan- 
choly conjuncture. An emulation worthy of praiſe, 
and not to be paralleled in hiſtory, prevailed in fa- 
your of that — city : and Hiero and Gelon 
in Sicily, and Ptolemy in Egypt, ſignalized them- 
ſelves in a peculiar manner on that occaſion. The 
two former of theſe princes contributed above. an 
hundred talents, and ereCted two ſtatues in the pub- 
lic place ; one of which repreſented the people of 
Rhodes, and the other thoſe of Syracuſe , the former 
was crowned by the latter, to teſtify, as Polybius 
obſerves, that the Syracuſans thought the opportu- 
nity of relieving the Rhodians a favour and obliga- 
tion to themſelves. Ptolemy, beſides his other ex- 
pences, which amounted to a very conſiderable ſum,. 
ſupplied that people with 300 talents, 100,000 
buſhels of corn, and a ſufficient quantity of timber 
for building ten gallies of ten benches of oars, and 
as many more of three benches, beſides an infinite 
quantity of wood for other buildings ; all which 
donations were accompanied with 3000 talents for 
erecting the Coloſſus anew. Antigonus, Seleucus, 
Prufias, Mithridates, and all the princes, as well as 
cities, ſignalized their liberality on the * 
l ven 
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Even private perſons emulated each other in ſharing 
in this glorious act of humanity ; and hiſtorians 
have recorded that a lady, whoſe name was Chryſcis, 
furniſhed, from her own ſubſtance, an hundred 
thouſand buſhels of corn. Rhodes, in conſequence 
of theſe liberalities, was re-eſtabliſhed in a few 
ape in a more opulent and ſplendid ſtate than ſhe 

ad ever experienced before, if we only except the 
Coloſſus. Pol YB. I. 5. p. 428. 


PLINY, that excellent Roman orator, will be 
ever admired for his diſintereſted generoſity, and 
benevolent heart: though he was not poſſeſſed of a 
large eſtate, yet by frugal management, he was able 
to beſtow a great deal on his friends. The reader 
will find in his letters innumerable inſtances of his 
beneficence and good nature: I ſhall however only 
mention the following. An intimate friend of his 
was very much involved in. debt, and by that means 
brought into great trouble. Pliny took the manage- 
ment of his affairs into his own hands, ſatisfied every 


body elſe, and became his ſole creditor. When his 


friend died, his daughter Calvina would have given 
up her father's effects; but Pliny, excellent man] 


generouſly forgave her what her father owed him,. 
and even contributed a conſiderable ſum as an addi- 


tion to her fortune when ſhe. was married. 


ALFRED the Great, who was one of the beſt 


princes our nation ever produced, divided his reve- 
nue into two parts; one of which he dedicated to 
ſacred uſes, and the other to ſecular. That moiety 
which was dedicated to ſacred uſes he ſubdivided 
into four parts, one of which was diſpenſed to the 
poor in general; another dedicated for religious 
Houſes of his own founding; a third was given to 
the public ſchools; and the fourth employed in 


rebuilding 
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ebuilding and repairing monaſteries, and other pub- 
lc 2 both at home and abroad. The 
other moiety devoted to ſecular uſes, was likewiſe 
ſubdivided into three parts, one for the ſupport of 
his houſhold ; the other for the payment of his 
workmen ; and the third for the entertainment and 


relief of ſtrangers who reſorted to his court. | 
HisT. ENGL. 


BUT we cannot, I think, have a more amiable 
example of beneficence, than in the conduct of 
lady Burleigh, wife of the famous lord Burleigh, 
lord-high-treaſurer of England, and privy counſel- 
lor to queen Elizabeth. f 

As it may be thought curious, I ſhall take the 
liberty to give this example in his lordſhip's own 
words, from a diſcourſe which he calls a meditation 
on the death of his lady. The original is, or was 
lately, in the poſſeſſion of the honourable James 
Welt, eſquire, from which the following is tran- 
ſcribed. 

“This is no cogitation to be uſed with an intent 
to recover that which never can be had ageyn ; that 
is, to have my wiff to lyve ageyn in her mo 
body, which is ſeparated from the ſowle, and reſt- 
eth in the erth deade, and the ſowle taken up to 
heaven, and there to remayne in the fruition of 
bleſſedneſs unſpeakable untill the generall reſurrec- 
tion of the fleth ; when by the almighty power of 
God (who made all thyngs of nothyng) her body 
ſhall be rays'd upp and joyned wyth hir ſowle, in 
an everlaſting unſpeakable joye, ſuch as no tongue 
can expreſs nor heart conceive. Therefor my co- 
— ought to be occupied in theſe things fol- 

wing. | 

* 1 ought to thank almighty God for this favor 


in permittyng hir to have lyved ſo manny yers togi- 
at L * 2" oo 


——— — 
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ther wyth me, and to haye given hir grace to hare 
had the true knowledg of hir ſalvation by the death 
of his ſon Jeſus, oppened to hir by the knowledge 
of the Goſpell; whereof ſhe was a profeſſor from 
hir youth. | 

« Iought to comfort myſelf with the remembrance 
of her many virtuouſs and godly actions, wherein 
ſhe continued all hir liſt, and eſpecially in that ſhe 
did of Jate yers foundry charitable dedes, whereof 
ſhe determined to have no outward knowledy 
whyleit ſhe lyved, infomuch, as when I had litel 
underſtandyng thereof, and afked hir wherein ſhe 
had diſpos'd any charitable gift accordyng to her 
often wifſhyng that ſhe was able to do fome ſpecial 
act for mayntenance of learnyng, and reliff of the 
poor; ſhe would allways only ſhew herſelf rather 
deſirooſe ſo to do than ever confeſs any ſuch act; as 
ſence hir deth is manifeſtly known tome; and con- 
feſſed by ſondry good men, whoſe names and mi- 
neſtryes ſhe ſecretly uſed, that the did charg them 
molt ſtryctly that whyleſt the lyved they ſhould never 
declare the fame to me nor to any other. And ſo 
now I have ſeen hir erneſt wrytyngs to that purpoſe 
in hir own hand. 

The particulars of many of theſe hereafter do 
follow whych I do with mine own hand-wrytying 
recite for my comfort in the memory thereof, wyth 
aſſurance that God hath accepted the ſame in ſuch 
favourable ſort, as findeth now the fruits thereof in 
—_— Gs | 
About pyers ſince ſhe cauſed exhibitions to 
ſecretly be given by the hands of the maſter of St. 
Jobns, in Cambridge, for the mayntinance of two 
ſcholars, for a purpetuite whereof to contynew. 

She did cauſe ſome lands to be purchaſed in the 
name of the deane of Weſtmynſter ; who alſo in 
his own name did aſſure the ſame to that _ 

| or 
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for a perpetual mayntenance of the ſaid ſcholars in 
that college. All which was done without ſignifi- 
cation of her act or charge to any manner of per- 
ſon, but only of the deane, and one William Wal- 
ter of Wymbleton, whoſe advice was us'd, for the 
wrytying of the purchaſe and affurance. 

e She alſo did with the privity of Mr. Deanes of 
Powles and Weſtminſter, and Mr. Alderly, being 
free of the haberdaſhers in London, give to the 
company of the ſayd haberdaſhers a good ſome of 
money ; whereby 1s provyded, that every two yers 
ther is lent to fix poor men of certain ſpecial occu- 
pations, as ſmyths, carpynters, weavers, and ſuch 
like in Romford in Eſſex, twenty pounds a-piece, 
in the whole one hundred and twenty pounds. And 
in Cheſthunt and Wootham to other ſix like perſons, 
twenty marks a-piece, in the whole fourſcore pounds. 
Which reliff by way of loane is to continew. By 
the ſame means is provided for twenty poor people 
in Cheſthunt, the firſt Sonday in every month, a 
meaſs of meate in fleſh and bread, and money for 
drynk. And lykwiſe is provided four marks yerly 
for ſour ſermons to be preach'd quarterly by one of 
the preachers of St. Johns colledg. And theſe diſ- 
tributions have been made a long time, whyleſt ſhe 
lyred, by ſome of my ſervants, without gyven me 
knolledg therof ; tho indeed I had cauſe to think 
that ſhe did ſometymes beſtow ſuch kynd of alms ; 
not that I knew of any order taken for contynuance 
thereof; for ſhe would rather comenly uſe ſpeeches 
with me, how ſhe was diſpoſed to give all that ſhe 
cold to ſome ſuch uſes, if the could deviſe to have 
the ſame faythfully perform'd after her liff, whereof 
ſhe allways pretended many doubts. And for that 
ihe uſed the advice of Mr. Deanes of Powles and 
Weſtminſter ; and would have hir actions kept ſe- 


cret, ſhe forc'd upon them ſmall peces of * 
8 
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be us'd in their chambres, as remembrances of hir 
w1ll for ther paynes. 

« She did alſo four times in the yer ſecretly ſend to 
all the priſons in London money to buy bread, cheſe, 
and drink comenly for four hundred perſons, and 
many tymes more, without knowlledg from whom 
the ſame came. 

<« She did lykewiſe ſundry times in the yer ſend 
ſhyrts and ſmokks to the poor people, both in Lon- 

don, and at Cheithunt. | 

c She alſo gave a ſume of money to the maſter of 
St. Johns Colledg, to procure to have fyres in the 
hall of that colledg uppon all Sondays and hollydays 
betwixt the feaſt of all Santes and Candleſmas, 
when ther was no ordinary fyres at the charge of 
the colledg. 

„„ She alfo give a ſume of money towards 2 
buyldyng for a new waye at Cambridge to the co- 
men ſcolles. 4 | 
„She alſo provyded a great number of books, 
whereof ſhe gave ſome to the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, namely, the great. Bible in\ Hebrew and 
four other tongs ; and to the colledg of St. Johns 
very many books in Greek, of divinite and phyſic, 
and of other ſciences. The lyke ſhe did to Chriſt- 
church and St. Johns coltedg in Oxford. The lyke 
the did to the colledg of Weſtminſter. 

„ She did alfo yerly provide wool and flaxe, and 
did diſtrebute it to women in Cheſthunt pariſh, 
wyllyng them to work the fame into yarn, and bring 
it to bir, to ſee the manner of working; and for 
the moſt part ſhe gave them the ſtuff by way of 
almes. Sometymes ſhe caus'd the ſame to be 
wrought into cloth, and gave it to the poore, pay- 
ing firſt for the ſpynning more than it was worth. 

«© Not long afore her deth, ſhe caus'd ſecretly to 
be bought a large quantity. of wheat and * to be 

+ | dyſpoſed 
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dy{poſed amongſt the poor in tyme of derth, which 
remayned unſpent at hir deth; but the ſame con- 
ſeſs d by ſuch as provyded it ſecretly: and therefor 
in conſcience to be ſo diſtributed accordyng to hir 
mynd. 
. « (April gth, 1589. Wrytten at Collyn- 
lodge, by me in forrow, 
W. B.)“ 


THE honourable Mr. Boyle was a man of ex- 
tenſive learning, one of the moſt exact enquirers 
into the works of nature that any age has known ; 
and what reflects the greateſt honour on himſelf and 
upon Chriſtianity is, that while he was an accurate 
reaſoner, he was alſo a firm believer. His reli- 
gion was not a meer profeſſion by which he was 
diſtinguiſhed from an atheiſt, a Jew, or a Turk, 
but he ſuffered it to have its due and genuine influ- 
ence on his liſe and actions. He did not only wiſh 
well to the cauſe he eſpouſed, but endeavoured to 
diffuſe that light and knowledge even in the moſt 
diſtant parts, which he ſaw ſo abſolutely neceſſary 
for the preſent and future welfare of E 
This indeed is the nobleſt kind of charity, and there- 
ſore diſcovers the warmeſt benevolence. But Mr. 
Boyle's generoſity and beneficence did not ſtop here; 
it was diſcovered in innumerable inſtances relating 
to the external wants and diſtreſſes of his fellow 
creatures : and theſe too conferred in ſuch a man- 
ner as enhanced their value. But theſe I ſhall omit, 
and repreſent him only as an example of beneficence 
in the propagation of Chriſtianity. “ He was at 
the charge of the tranſlation and impreſſion of the 
New Teſtament into the Malayan language, which 
he ſent over all the Eaſt-Indies. He gave a noble 
reward to him that tranſlated Grotius's incompara- 
ble book of the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion into 

N | Arabick ; 
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Arabick ; and was at the expence of a whole im. 

reſhon, which he took care to order to be diſtri. 
buted in all the countries where that language is un- 
derſtood. He was reſolved to have carried on the 
impreſſion of the New Teſtament in the Turkiſh 
language ; but the company thought it became them 
to be doers of it, and ſo ſuffered him only to give a 
ſhare towards it. He was at ſeven hundred pounds 
charge in the edition of the Iriſh Bible, which he 
ordered to be diſtributed in Ireland ; and he contri- 
buted largely both to the impreſſion of the Welſh 
Bible, and of the Iriſh Bible in Scotland. He gave 
during his life three hundred pounds to advance the 
deſign of propagating the Chriſtian religion in 
America; and as ſoon as he heard that the Eaſt- 
India company were entertaining propoſitions for 
the like deſign in the Eaſt, he preſently ſent an 
hundred pounds for a beginning and an example 
but intended to carry it much farther when it ſhould 
be ſet on foot to purpoſe. He had deſigned, though 
ſome accidents did upon great conſiderations divert 
him from ſettling it during his life, but not from 
ordering it by his will, that a liberal proviſion ſhould 
be made for one, who ſhould, in a very few well- 
digeſted ſermons, every year ſet forth the truth of 
the Chriſtian religion, in general, without deſcend- 
ing to the ſub · diviſions amongſt Chriſtians ; and 
who ſhould be changed every third year, that fo this 
noble ſtudy and employment might paſs through 
many hands, by which means many might become 
maſters of the argument. LIFE oF MR. 
BOYLE, p. 36, 37. 


IT was a common ſaying of Julius Cæſar, that 
no muſic was ſo charming in his ears, as the re- 
queſts of his friends, and the ſupplications of thoſe 
in want of his aſſiſtance. 


2 MARCUS 
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MARCUS Aurelius tells us, that he could not 
reliſh a happineſs which no body ſhared in but him- 


{elf. 


MARK Antony when depreſſed, and at the ebb 
of fortune, cried out, © That he had loſt all, except 


what he had given away.” 


WHEN Cato was drawing near the cloſe of life, 
he declared to his friends that the greateſt comfort 
of his old age, and that which gave him the higheſt 
ſatisfaction, was the pleaſing remembrance of the 
many benefits and friendly offices he had done to 
others. Jo fee them eaſy and happy by his means 
made him truly fo. Perſons conſcious of their own 
integrity, ſatisfied with themſelves and their condi- 
tion, and full of confidence in a ſupreme being, 
and the hopes of immortality, ſurvey all about them 
with a flow of good-will : as trees which like their 
ſoil, they ſhoot out in expreſſions of kindneſs, and 
bend beneath their own precious load to the hand of 
the gatherer. 


ELECT ALI ID IIS: 
E 
SENTIMENTS. 


HERE is no charm in the female ſex that 
can ſupply the place of virtue. Without in- 
nocence, beauty is unlovely, and quality contemp- 
tible ; good-breeding degenerates into wantonneſs, 
and wit into impudence. 
When young women arrive at a dertain age, they 
hear themſelves called miſtreſſes; and are made to 
believe 


7 
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believe that their only buſineſs is to pleaſe the men: 
they immediately begin to dreſs, and place all theit 


hopes in the adorning of their perſons ; it is there. 


fore worth the while to endeavour by all means to 
make them ſenſible that the honour paid to them is 
only upon account of their conducting themſelves 
with virtue, modeſty, and diſcretion. 

Chaſtity muſt needs be a divine quality, ſince 

even the enemies of it eſteem it, and the moſt de- 
bauched reſpect them leſs who yield than thoſe who 
hold out. Reſpect waits upon deſire, and negle& 
follows pofſeſhon. | 
Ihe beſt preſervative of female honour is female 
delicacy : modeſty is the handmaid of virtue, ap- 
pointed to tend, to dreſs, and ſerve her: it is, as 
it were, a kind of armour, which the ſex ſhould al- 
ways bear, both to adprn and to defend them; and, 
when that is laid aſide, they are neither beautiful 
nor ſafe. 
Make it your preat care to refine your ſentiments; 
let them be reaſonable and full of honour ; be ſure 
always to keep well with yourſelf, it is a ſure income 
of pleaſures; and will gain you praiſe and a good 
reputation to boot. 5 

In a word, be but truly virtuous, and you will 
find admirers enough. 


"EXAMPLES. 


PH OCATS, an Ionian lady, among many others, 
4 was invited to ſup with Cyrus, king of Perſia. 
While the reſt of the ladies ſeemed highly pleaſed 
with the king's wanton jeſts, and permitted ſuch 
freedoms as were inconſiſtent with the delicacy due 
to a virtuous character, ſhe removed at a diſtance, 
and remained ſilent ; nor would ſhe approach nearer 


to join the company, though defired and much im- 


portuned 
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portuned even by the king himſelf. Some of the 
officers of the bed chamber attempting to pull ber 
forward, ſhe gave them a ſevere reprimand, proteſt · 
ing ſhe would make the firſt who offered to lay hands 
on her repent their offence. Upon this the ladies 
preſent upbraided her with being rude, and unpo- 
lite: but Cyrus, though ſomewhat ſurprized, ſeemed 
perfectly ſatisfied with her behaviour, and turning 
to the perſon who introduced her, ſaid with a ſmile 
on his countenance, Don't you perceive that this 
is the only innocent and virtuous lady in the com- 


pany.“ 
From that time the king held her in great eſteem, 
tored her ſincerely, and ever after called her The 


Wiſe Lady. ER As. APOPH. ANT. 


JAQUELINE of Luxemburg, ducheſs of Bed- 
ford, had, after her firſt huſband's death, ſo far ſa- 
crificed her ambition to love, that ſhe married Sir 
Richard Wideville, a private gentleman (afterwards 
honoured with the title of lord Rivers) to whom ſhe 
bore ſeveral children, and among the reſt, Elizabeth, 
who was no leſs diſtinguiſhed by the beauty and ele · 
gance of her perſon than the amiable diſpoſition of 
her mind. | | 

Elizabeth eſpouſed Sir John Grey of Groby ; but 
her huſband being ſlain in the ſecond battle of St. 
Albans, fighting for the family of Lancaſter, and 
his eſtate being on that account confiſcated, the 
young widow retired to her father's ſeat at Grafton, 
in Northamptonſhire, where ſhe lived for ſome time 
in privacy and retirement. Edward the I'Vth, king 
of England, happening to hunt in that county, 


went to pay a viſit to the ducheſs of Bedford, and 


Elizabeth reſolved to embrace ſuch a favourable op- 
portunity of obtaining ſome grace from this gallant 


monarch. ' Accordingly ſhe came into his preſence, - 


Vor, I. E and 
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and throwing herſelf at his feet implored a mainte- 
nance for herſelf and children. | 

The fight of ſo much beauty in diftreſs made a 
deep impreſhon on the amorous mind of Edward, 
Love ſtole inſenſibly into his heart, under the guiſe 
of compaſhon ; and her ſorrow and afiliction, fo 

ceful in a virtuous matron, recommended her 
no leſs to his eſteem and vencration, than her perſo- 
nal beauty made her the object of his affection. 
He raiſed her from the ground, with aſſurances of 
favour. He found his paſſion daily ſtrengthened 
by the company and converſation of the lovely wi- 
dow ; and, in a ſhort time, became the ſuppliant of 
the woman whom he had lately ſeen on her knees 
before him. But ſuch was the reſolute virtue of 
Elizabeth, that ſhe poſitively refuſed to gratify his 
paſſion in a diſhonourable manner. All the gntrea- 
ties, promiſes, and endearments, of the young and 
amiable Edward, were not ſufficient to gain her 
confent. At laſt, ſhe plainly told him, that though 
ſhe was unworthy of being his wife, yet ſhe thought 
herſelf *too good to be his concubine ; and would 
therefore remain in the humble ſituation to which 
Providence had reduced her. This oppoſition ſerved 
but the more to enſlave the paſſions of the young 
monarch, and heighten his eſteem for ſuch exalted 
ſentiments : he therefore offered to ſhare his throne, 
as well as his heart, with the woman whoſe perſonal 
and mental accompliſhments rendered her fo de- 
ſerving of both. The nuptials were accordingly ſo- 
lemnized at Grafton, An. Dom. 1465. RAIN. 


. LUCRETIA was a lady of great beauty and 
noble extraction: ſhe married Collatinus, a relation 
of Tarquinius Superbus, king of Rome. During 
the fiege of Ardea, which laſted much longer than 
yas expected, the young princes paſt their time in 


entertainments and diverſions. One day, as the 
were at ſupper *, at Sextus Tarquin's, the king's del 
ſon's, with Collatinus Lucretia's huſband, the conver- 
ſation turned on the merit of their wives: every one 

ave his own the preference. What gray ſo many 
words ?” ſays Collatinus ; “ you may in a few hours, 
if you pleaſe, be convinced by your own eyes, how 
much my Lucretia excels the reſt. We are young: 
let us mount our horſes, and go and ſurprize them. 
Nothing can better decide our diſpute, than the ſtate 
we ſhall find them in at a time when, moſt cer- 
tainly, they will not expect us.” They were a little 
warmed with wine: „“ Come on, let us go,” they 
all cry together. They quickly galloped to Rome, 
which was about twenty miles from Ardea, where 
they find the princeſſes, wives of the young 'Tarquins, 
ſurrounded with company, and every circumſtance 
of the higheſt mirth and pleaſure. From thence 
they ride to Collatia, where they ſaw Lucretia in a 
very different ſituation. With her maids about her, 
ſhe was at work in the inner part of her houſe, 
talking on the dangers to which her huſband was ex- 
poſed. The victory was adjudged to her unani- 
mouſly. She received her gueſts with all poſſible po- 


* The Romans, properly ſpeaking, made but one meal: this 
was ſupper. About the middle of the day they took ſomething to 
ref:eſh themſelves, and enable them to ſtay for their evening's meal. 
Pranſus non «aide, lays Herace ? quantum inter pellat inani wentre 
diem duravre, lib, i. ſat. 9 But this flight dinner cannot be called a 
meal, no more than the nuachin, or collation, which only chil- 
a ren ate. The ſupper-hour was the ninth and tenth of the day, i & 
two or three hours before ſun ſet. * Till then, they applied them- 
ſelves to ſerious affairs 3 but afterwerds, they diſmiiied all care, and 
were at leiſure to converſe with th: ir friends, To an.icipate the ſup/ 
per-hour, and to fit down to table before this time, Horace calle, 
Diem frargere— Partem ſelido demere de det 3 to abriege the day, to 
cut off and te trench part of it. They alſo foid, to expreſs the ſame 
thing, epu/ars de die. To fit down fo early at table carried with it 
an air of debauch, which ſober people avoided, RoLtiin's Roms 
vol. v. p, 390. 2 bal 

3 liteneſs 
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liteneſs and civility. Lucretia's virtue, which ſhould 
have commanded reſpect, was the very thing which 
kindled in the breaſt of Sextus Tarquin a ſtrong and 
deteſtable paſhon. Within a few days, he returned 
to Collatia; and, upon the plauſible excuſe he 
made for his viſit, he was received with all the po- 
liteneſs due to a near relation, and the eldeſt ſon of 
a king. Watching the fitteſt opportunity, he de- 
clares the paſſion ſhe had excited at his laſt viſit, 
and employed the moſt tender intreaties, and all the 
artifices poſſible to touch a woman's heart; but all 
to no purpoſe. He then endeavoured to extort her 
compliance by the moſt terrible threatenings. It 
was in vain. She ſtill perſiſted in her reſolution ; 
nor could ſhe be moved even by the fear of death. 
But, when the monſter told her, that he would firſt 
diſpatch her, and then having murdered a flave, 
would lay him by her fide, after which, he would 
fpread a report, that having caught them in the act 
of adultery, he had puniſhed them as they deſerved ; 
this ſeemed to ſhake her refolution. She heſitated, 
not knowing which of theſe dreadful alternatives to 
take, whether, by conſenting, to diſhonour the bed 
of her huſband, whom the tenderly loved; or, 
by refuſing, to die under the odious character of 
having proſtituted her perſon to the luſt of a ſlave. 
He ſaw the ſtruggle of her foul ; and, ſeizing the 
unlucky moment, obtained an inglorious conqueſt. 
Thus Lucretia's virtue, which had been proof againſt 
the fear of death, conld not hold out againit the 
fear of infamy. The young prince, having gratified 
his paſſion, returned home as in triumph. 

On the morrow, Lucretia, overwhelmed with grief 
and deſpair, ſent early in the morning to deſire her 
father and her huſband to come to her, and bring 
with them each a truſty friend, aſſuring them there 
was no time to Joſe, They came with all mm 
the 
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the one accompanied with Valerius, (ſo famous at- 
ter under the name of Publicola) and the other with 
Brutus. The moment ſhe faw them come, ſhe 
could not command her tears; and when her huf- 
band aſked her if all was well: „ By no means,” 
faid ſhe, “ it cannot he well with a woman after the 
has loſt her honour. Yes, Collatinus, thy bed has 
been defiled by a ſtranger: but my body only is 

polluted ; my mind is innocent, as my death tha 
witneſs. Promiſe me only, not to ſuffer the adulterer 
to go unpuniſhed : it is Sextus Tarquimus, who 
laſt night, treacherous gueſt, or rather cruel foe, of- 
fered me violence, and reaped a joy fatal tome; but, 
if you are men, ſtill more fatal to him.” All wo- 
miſed to revenge her: and, at the ſame time, tried 
to comfort her with repreſenting, . That the mind 
only fins, not the body; and where the conſent is 
wanting there can be no guilt.” „ What Sextus 
deſerves,” replies Lucretia, I leave you to judge: 
but for me, though I declare myſelt innocent of 
the crime, I exempt not myſelf from puniſhment- 
No immodeſt woman ſhall plead Lucretia's example, 
to outlive her diſhonour.” Thus ſaying, ſhe plunged 
into her breaſt a dagger ſhe had concealed under her 

robe, and expired at their feet. TOTES 
Lucretia's tragical death has been praiſed and ex- 
tolled by Pagan writers as the higheſt, and moſt no- 
ble act of heroiſm. The goſpel thinks not ſo: it is 
an unj uſt murder, even according to Lueretia's prin- 
ciples, ſince ſhe puniſhed with death an innocent 
2 at leaſt acknowledged as ſuch by herſelf. 
he was ignorant that our life is not in our own 
power, but in His diſpoſal from whom we receive it. 
St. Auſtin, who carefully examines, in his book 
De civitate Dei *, what we are to think of Lucre- 
- E 3 tiz's 
Non eſt pudicitiz caritas, ſed: pudotis infirmitasr,, Romana 
os mu- 
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tia's death, conſiders it not as a courageous action, 
flowing from a true love of chaſtity, but as an in- 
firmity of a woman too ſenſible of worldly fame and 
glory ; and who, from a dread of appearing in the eyes 
of men an accomplice of the violence ſhe abhorred, 
and of a crime to which ſhe was entirely a ſtranger, 
commits a real crime vpon herſelf voluntarily and 
defignedly. But what cannot be ſufficiently ad- 
mired in this Roman lady is her abhorrence of 
adultery, which ſhe ſeems to hold fo deteftable 
that ſhe cannot bear the thoughts of it. In this 
ſenſe, ſhe is a noble example for all her ſex. Liv. 
I. i. c. 56—60. Dioxrs. I. iv. p. 261—277. 
FLoR. 1. 3. 9. | 


A PERSON of birth and fortune, ſtruck with the 
beauty of a Lacedemonian lady, ſent her a letter in- 
treating the Jaſt favour ; to which the returned the 
* following anſwer : | 

„„ When I was a child, I ated in obedience to 
my parents, and was very punctual in it; fince I 
became a wife, I have been equally obedient to my 
huſband : and therefore, if he wants my conſent to 
a * action, let him firſt propoſe the matter 
to himt' . 


- CHIOMARA, the wife of Ortiagon, a Gavliſh 
prince, was equally admirable for her beauty and 
chaſtity. During the war between the Romans and 
the Gauls, A. R. 563, the latter were totally de- 
feated on Mount Olympus. Chiomara, among ma- 
ny other ladies, was taken priſoner, and committed 
to the care of a centurion, no leſs paſſionate for mo- 
ney than women. He, at firſt, endeavoured to 
gain her conſent to his infamous deſires; but not 
* | x being 
mulier laudis avida, nimium verita eft, ne putaretur, quod violen- 
ter eft paſſa cum viveret, libenter paſſa 6 viveret, L. i. c. 19, 
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being able to prevail upon her, and ſubvert her con- 
ſtancy, he thought he might employ force with a 
woman whom misfortune had reduced to flavery- 
Afterwards, to make her amends for that treatment, 


he offered to reſtore her liberty ; but not without. 


ranſom. He agreed with her for a certain ſum ; 
and, to conceal this deſign from the other Romans, 


he permitted her to ſend any of the priſoners ſhe 


ſhould chuſe to her relations, and aſſigned a place 
near the river where the lady ſhould be exchanged 
for gold. By accident, there was one of her own 
ſlaves amongſt the priſoners, Upon him ſhe fixed 
and the centurion ſoon after carried her beyond the 
advanced poſts, under cover of a dark night. The 
next evening, two of the relations of the princeſs 
came to the place appointed, whither the centurion 
alſo carried his captive, When they had delivered 
him the Attic talent they had brought, whith was 
the ſum they agreed on, the lady, in her own lan- 
' guage, ordered thoſe who came to receive her to 
draw their ſwords, and kill the centurion, who was 
then amuſing himſelf with weighing the gold. Then, 


charmed with having revenged the injury done her 


chaſtity by her courage, ſhe took the head of that 
officer, which ſhe had cut off with her own hands, 


and hiding it under her robe, went to ber huſ- 


band Ortiagon, who had returned home after the 
defeat of his troops. As ſoon as ſhe came into his 
7 ſhe threw the centurion's head at his feet. 

e was R ſurprized at ſuch a fight; and, 
aſked her whole head it was, and what had induced 
her to do an act ſo uncommon to her ſex? With a. 


face covered with a ſudden bluſh, and at the fame: 


time expreſſing her fierce indignation, ſhe declared 
the outrage which had been done her, and the re- 


venge the had taken for it. N. £52246 
we E 4 Du- 


* 
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During the reſt of her life, ſhe ſtedſaſtly retained 
the ſame attachment for the purity of manners which 
conſtitutes the principal glory of the ſex, and no- 
bly ſuſtained the honour of fo glorious, - bold, and 
heroic an action. Fi | 
This lady was much more prudent than Lucre- 
tia, in revenging her injured honour by the death of 
her ravither, rather than by her own. Plutarch re- 
lates this fact, in his Treatiſe upon the Virtue and 
great Actions of Women; and it is from him we 
have the name of this, which is well worthy of be- 
ing tranſmitted to poſterity. 
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SENTIMENTS. 
FYLEMENCY is not only the privilege, the 
honour, and the duty of a prince; but it is 
alſo his ſecurity, and better than all his garriſons, 
forts, and guards, to preſerve himſelf and his domi- 
nions in ſafety, It is the brighteſt jewel in a mo- 
_ march's crown. | T 
As meekneſs moderates anger, ſo clemency mo- 
derates puniſhment. 45 
' That prince is truly royal who maſters himſelf; 
looks upon all injuries as below him; and governs 
by equity and reaſon, not by paſſion. 
Clemeney is profitable for all; does well in private 
ons, but is much more beneficial in princes. 
Miſchiefs contemned, loſe their force. 


* 


1 
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EXAMPLES. 
T* patricians, having conſpired againſt Ti 


tus, the Roman emperor, were diſcovered, con - 
victed, and ſentenced to death. by the ſenate : but 
the good-natured prince ſent for them, and in pri- 
vate admoniſhed them, that in vain they aſpired to- 
the empire, which was given by deſtiny ; exhorting. 
them to be ſatisfied with the rank in which by Pro- 
vidence they had been placed, and offering them any 
thing elſe which was in his power to grant. At 
the tame time, he diſpatched a meſſenger to the mo- 
ther of one of them, who. was then at a great dii- 
tance, and under deep concern about the fate of 
her ſon, to aſſure her, that her ſon was not only 
alive, but out of danger. He invited them the ſame 
night to his table; and having, the next day, placed 
them by him at a ſhew of gladiators, where the wea- 
pons of the combatants were, according to cuſtom,, 
preſented to him, he deſired them to ſurvey them. 

g SUETON. o. 9. 


AVIDIUS CASSIUS having revolted from 
the emperor Marcus Aurelius, and attempted to 
ſeize the government, the empreſs Fauſtina, in a 


letter which ſhe wrote to her huſband, preſſed him 


to purſue the accomplices of Caſſius ® with the ut-- 
moſt ſeverity. But the emperor hearkening only to 


the impulſe of his own good-nature, returned her 


the following anſwer : „ I have read your letter, 
my dear Fauſtina, wherein you adviſe me to treat 
the accomplices of Caſſius with the utmoſt ſeverity, 


which you think they well deſerve. This I look 


* 


upon as a pledge of the love you bear to your huſ- 
band and children: but give me leave, my dear 


Caſſius himſelf was killed by a centurion, named Antonius. 
| E 5 Fauſtina, 
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Fauſtina, to ſpare the children of Caſſius, his ſon- 
in-law, and his wife; and to write to the ſenate in 
their behalf. Nothing can more recommend a Ro- 
man emperor to the eſteem of the world than cle- 
mency ; this placed Cæſar among the gods; this 
conſecrated Auguſtus ; this procured to your fathe? 
the title of Pius. I am grieved even for the death 
of Caſſius; and wiſh it had been in my power to 
fave him. Be therefore ſatisfied, and do not aban- 
don yourſelf to revenge. Marcus Aurelius Anto- 
ninus is protected by the gods.” Some of his 
friends openly blaming his clemency, and takin 
the liberty to tell him that Caſhus would not have 
been ſo generous, had fortune proved favourable to 
him, the emperor immediately replied, ** We have 
not lived nor ſerved the gods fo ill as to think they 
would favour Caſſius.“ He added, „ The misfor- 
tunes of ſome of his predeceflors were intirely 
owing to their own ill conduct and cruelties ; and 
.that no good prince had ever been overcome or 
ſlain by an uſurper. Nero, Caligula, and Domi- 
tian (faid he) deſerved the doom that overtook 
them ; neither Otho nor Vitellius were equal to 
the empire; the downfal of Galba was occaſioned 
by his avarice, an unpardonable fault in a prince.” 
VULCAT. GALL. p. 32. 


LICINIUS, having raiſed a numerous army, 
Zoſinus fays one hundred and thirty thouſand men, 
endeavoured to wreſt the government out of the 
hands of his brother-in-law, Conſtantine the em- 
ror. But his army being defeated, Licinius fled 
with what forces he could rally to Nicomidia, whi- 
ther Conſtantine purſued him, and immediately in- 
veſted the place; but on the ſecond day of the ſiege, 
the emperor's ſiſter intreating him, with a flood of 
tears, by the tenderneſs be had ever ſhewn for ber, 

| 0 


to forgive her huſband, and grant him at leaſt his. 
life, he was prevailed upon to comply with her re- 
veſt ; and the next day Licinius, finding no means 
of making his eſcape, preſented himſelf before the 
conqueror, and throwing himſelf at his feet, yielded 
to him the purple, and the other enſigns of ſove- 
reignty. Conſtantine received him in a very friend- 
ly manner, entertained him at his table, and after-. 
wards ſent him to Theſſolonica, aſſuring him, that. 
he ſhould live unmoleſted ſo long as he raiſed no new 
diſturbances. Zos. I. 2. p. 684. 


WHEN Seleucus was informed of the reſolution 
which Demetrius had taken, viz. of reſigning him- 
ſelf his priſoner, he was exceetingly. pleaſed, and: 
having given the neceſſary directions for the recep- 
tion of ſo great a perſon, he could not help, even, 
in the preſence of his whole court, breaking. out; 
into theſe words: * It is not the fortune of Deme- 
trius which has thus provided for his ſafety, but, 
mine, which hath been watchful for my glory. I 
thank her more for this, than for all the favours ſhe. 
hath done me, becauſe I eſteem an act of clemency 
more honourable than any victory.” Accordingly, 
after he had provided for his own ſecurity, he did all. 
that could be thought of to make confinement eaſy 
to Demetrius. He ordered him royal entertain-. 
ments within doors, a fine ſtable of horſes, and the. 
uſe of a noble park without. To give him a re- 
liſh for theſe pleaſures, hopes were cheriſhed, and 
promiſes of liberty intermixed; and Seleucus ſeemed 
inclined to have done much more for him, had he: 
not been over - ruled by the inſinuations of his mi- 
niſters. PLUT. Id DEMET:; 1 

In Demetrius we have a ſtriking inſtance of the 
uncertainty of human greatneſs, for he was once 
the powerful king of Macedon, of a moſt engaging; 

N | 16 A addreſs, 
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1 addreſs, and ſurpriſing intrepidity ; had been very 
—_ 1 in 1 campaigns, ti * elated with 
| good fortune, gan to exceed even Alexander 
in 1 ſtiling Nimteif King of Kings, drinking 
the healths of Seleucus, Caſſander, Lyfimachus, and 
Ptolemy, as great officers of his ſtate and houſehold. 
4 In debauchery he ſunk far below the dignity of hu- 
| man 3 indulging himſelf not only in ſenſual 
eaſures, but in a vice which ought to want a name; 
fe Itkewife deviated into groſs impiety, that never- 
failing road to ruin, and forgetting his father's for- 
mer moderation, would needs be ſtiled A God, and 
the younger brother of Minerva. After this unhap- 
py change in his conduct, his good fortune forſook 
him, and at laſt he was involved in the miſerable al- 
ternative of either putting an end to his own life, or 
reſigning himſelf priſoner to Seleucus, whom he 
had formerly treated with contempt. 

He is no lefs an inſtance of the folly and impru- 
dence of flying to luxury and pleaſure as a cure for 
affliction and grief : for while by them he thought 
to ſtifle his concern, the ſtruggle between reſent- 
ment, and the defire of concealing it, added to his 

high living,” brought on him a diftemper, which, 
aher he had been a priſoner three years, carried him 
off, in the fifty-fourth year of his age. So hard a 
thing i it is for thoſe who pretend to fight for repoſe, 
to enjoy it when they acquire it either in conſequence 
of their victories, or through the meer bounty of 
Providence ; and fo much wiſer it is to moderate 

our deſires, than to _ our hopes 1 in their an 
fication. n 


THE e of thirty, eſtabliſhed at Athens by 
 Eyfander, committed the moſt execrable cruelties. 
pon pretence of reſtraining the multitude within 

Weir duty, and to prevent ſeditions, they had _ 
guards 
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guards to be aſſigned them, had armed three thoufand' 
of the citizens for that purpofe, and at the ſame time 
diſarmed all the reſt. The whole city was in the 
utmoſt terror and diſmay. Whoever oppoſed their 
injuſtice and violence fell a victim to their reſent- 
ment. Riches were a crime, that never failed of. 
drawing a ſentence upon their owners, always fol- 
lowed with. death, and the confiſcation of eſtates ;; 
which the thirty tyrants divided among themſelves. 
'They put more people to death, fays Xenophon, in 
eight months of a peace, than their enemies had 
done in a war of thirty years. All the citizens of. 
any conſideration in Athens, and who retained a. 
| love of liberty, quitted a place reduced to ſo hard 
and ſhameful a flavery, and fought. elfewhere an 
aſylum and retreat, where they might live in ſafety. 
At the head of theſe was 'Fhraſybulus, a perſon of 
extraordinary merit,.and who beheld,. with the moſt- 
lively affliction, the miſeries of his country. 

'The Lacedemonians had the inhumanity to en-- 
deavour to. deprive thoſe unhappy fugitives of this 
laſt reſource. They publiſhed an edict to prohibit 
the cities of Greece from giving them refuge, de- 
_ creed that they ſhould be delivered up to the thirty 
_ tyrants, and condemned all ſuch as ſhould con- 
travene the execution of this edict, to pay a ſine of 
hve talents. Only two cities rejected with dif. 
dain ſo unjuſt an ordinance, Megara and Thebes ; 
the latter of which made a decree to punith all per- 
fons, whatſoever, that ſhould ſee an Athenian at- 
tacked by his enemies without doing his utmoſt to 
aſſiſt him. Lyſias, an orator of Syracuſe, who had 
been baniſhed by the thirty, raiſed five hundred 
ſoldiers at his own expence, and ſent them to the 
aid of the common country of Eloquence *. Thra- 
,'* Quingentos milites, ſtipendio ſuo in ſtructos, in auxilium pa- 
we communis eloquentie miſit. Jus TIN. lib, v. c. 9. 


ſybulus 
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fybulus loſt no time. After having taken Phyta, a 
{mall fort in Attica, he marched to the Pirzus, of 
which he made himſelf maſter. The thirty flew. 
thither with their troops, and a battle enſued. The 
tyrants were overthrown. Critias, the moſt ſa- 
vage of them all, was killed on the ſpot : and as 
the army were taking to flight, Thraſybulus cried 
out, Wherefore do you fly from me as from a vic- 
tor, rather than aſſiſt me as the avenger of your 
liberty? We are not enemies, but fellow-citizens ; 
nor have we declared war againſt the city, but 
againſt the thirty tyrants.” He continued with bid- 
ding them remember, that they had the ſame ori- 
gin, country, laws, and religion : he exhorted them 
to compaſſionate their exiled brethren, to reſtore their 
country to them, and reſume their liberty them- 
felves. This diſcourſe had the defired effect. The 
army, upon their return to Athens,. expelled the 
thirty, and ſubſtituted ten perſons to govern in their 
room, whoſe conduct proved no better than theirs : 
but king Pauſanias, moved with compaſſion for the 
deplorable condition to which a city, once fo flou- 
riſhing, was reduced, had the generoſity to favour 
the Athenians in ſecret, and at length obtained a 
peace for them. It was ſealed with the blood of the 
tyrants, who, having taken arms to re-inſtate them- 
ſelves in the government, were all put to the ſword, 
and left Athens in the full poſſeſſion of its liberty. 
All the exiles were recalled. Thraſybulus at that 
time propoſed the celebrated amneſty, by which 
the citizens engaged upon oath that all. paſt tranſ- 
actions ſhould be buried in oblivion. The govern- 
ment was re-eſtabliſhed upon its antient foot, the 
laws reſtored to their priſtine vigour, and magi- 
ſtrates elected with the uſual form. 

_ This, ſays Rollin, is one of the fineſt events in 
antient hiſtory, worthy the Athenian lenity and 
* bene- 
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denevolence, and has ſerved as a model to ſucceſ- 
five ages in all good governments. wr 8 

Never had tyranny been more cruel and bloody 
than that the Athenians had lately thrown off. 
Every houſe was in mourning ; every family be- 
wailed the loſs of ſome relation : it had been a 
ſeries of public robbery and rapine, in which li- 
cenſe and impunity had authorized all manner of 
crimes. The people ſeemed to have a right to de- 
mand the blood of all accomplices in ſuch notorious 
malverſations, and even the intereſt of the ſtate to 
authorize ſuch a claim, that by exemplary ſeverities 
ſuch enormous crimes might be prevented for the 
future. But Thraſybulus riſing above theſe ſenti- 
ments from the ſuperiority of his more extenſive 
genius, and the views of a more diſcerning and 
profound policy, foreſaw, that by giving in to the 
_ puniſhment of the guilty, eternal ſeeds of. diſcord 
and enmity would remain, to weaken the republic 
by domeſtic diviſions, which it was neceflary to 
unite againſt the common enemy, and occaſion the 
loſs to the ſtate of a great number of citizens, who 
might render it important ſervices from the view it- 
ſelf of making amends for paſt miſbehaviour. 

Such a conduct, after great troubles in a ſtate, 
has always ſeemed, with the ableſt politicians, the 
moſt certain and ready means to reſtore the public 
peace and tranquility. Cicero, when Rome. was 
divided into two factions upon the occafion of 
Cæſar's death, who had been killed by the conſpira- 
tors, calling to mind this celebrated amneſty, -pro- 
poſed, after the example of the Athenians, to bury 
all that had paſſed in eternal oblivion.. | 

Cardinal Mazarine obſerved to Don Lewis de 
Haro, prime miniſter of Spain, that this gentle and 
humane conduct in France had prevented the trou- 


bles and revolts of that kingdom from having any 
l | fatal 
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fatal conſequences, and “ that the king had not loſt 
a foot of land by them to that day; whereas, © the 
inflexible ſeverity of the Spaniards was the occaſion 
that the ſubjects of that monarchy, whenever they 
throwed off the mafk, never returned to their obedi- 
ence, but by the force of arms ; which ſufficiently 
appears,” ſays he, *in the example of the Hollan- 
ders, who are in the peaceable poſſeſſion of many 
provinces, . that not an were the patrimony 
of the king of Spain.” - 35 ! 
Diodorus Siculus takes occaſion from the thirty 
tyrants of Athens, whoſe immoderate ambition in- 
duced them to treat their country with the moſt ex- 
_eeſfive cruelties, to obſerve how unfortunate it is for 
perfons in power to want a ſenſe of honour, and to 
diſregard either the preſent opinion, or the judgement 
poſterity will form of their conduct; for from the 
eontempt of reputation the tranſition is too còm- 
mon to that of virtue itſelf. 'They may perhaps, 
'by the awe of their power, ſuppreſs for ſome time the 
public voice, and impoſe a forced ſilence upon cen- 
fure ; but the more conſtraint they lay upon it dur- 
ing their lives, the more liberal will it be after their 
deaths of complaints and reproaches, and the more 
infamy and imputation will be affixed to their me- 
mories. 'The power of the thirty was of a ſhort 
duration; their guilt immortal, which will be re- 
membered with abhorrence throughout all ages, 
whilſt their names will be recorded in hiſtory only 
to render them odious, and to make their crimes 
-deteſtable. He applies the ſame refleCtion to the 
| Lacedemonians, who, after having made themſelves 
maſters of Greece, by a wiſe and moderate conduct, 
fell from that glory, through the ſeverity, haughtineſs 
and injuſtice with which on treated their alhes. 
Diodorus concludes his reflection with a maxim 
very true, though very little known. The _ X 
; NELY- 
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neſs and majeſty of princes,” ſays he, (and the 
fame may be faid of all perſons in high authority) 
« can be ſupported only by humanity and juſtice, 
with regard to their ſubjects; as, on the contrary, 
they are ruined and deſtroyed by a cruel and op- 
preſſive government, which never fails to draw up- 
on them the hatred of their people.“ 


LEONIDAS, the Lacedemonian, having with 
three hundred men only diſputed the paſs of Ther- 
mopylz againſt the whole army of Xerxes, and 
being killed in that engagement, Xerxes by the ad- 
vice of Mardonius, one of his generals, cauſed his 
dead body to be hung upon a gallows, making there- 
by the intended di ſnonour of his enemy his own im- 
mortal ſhame. But ſome time after, Xerxes being 
defeated, and Mardonius flam, one of the principal 
citizens of gina came and addreſſed himſelf to 
Pauſagias, deßring bim to avenge the indignity 
that Mardonius and Xerxes had ſhewn to Leonidas, 
by treating Mardonius's body after the fame manner. 
As a farther motive for doing ſo, he added, that by 
thus ſatisfying the manes of thoſe that were killed 
at Thermopylz, he would be ſure to immortalize 
his own name throughout all Greece, and make his. 
memory precious to the lateſt poſterity. Carry thy 
daſe councils elſewhere,” replied Pauſanias; thou 
mutt have a very wrong notion of true glory to. 
imagine, that the way for me to acquire it is to re- 
ſemble the barbarians. If the eſteem. of the people 
of gina is not to be purchaſed but by ſuch a pro- 
ceeding, Lſhall. be content with preſerving that of 
the Lacedemonians only, amongſt whom the baſe 
and ungenerous pleaſure of revenge is never put in 
competition with that of ſhewing clemency and mo- 
deration to their enemies, eſpecially atter their 
death. As for the ſouls of my departed country. 

men, 
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men, they are ſufficiently avenged by the death of 
the many thouſand Perſians ſlain upon the ipot in 
the laſt engagement.” HeRop. lib. g. c. 77, 78. 


DEUCETIUS, according to Diodorus, was 
chief over the people who were properly called 
Sicilians. Having united them all into one body, 
he became very powerful, and formed ſeveral great 
enterprizes. 

It was he who built the city Palica, near the tem- 
ple of the gods, called Palici. This city was fa- 
mous on account of ſome wonders which are related 
of it; and ſtill more for the ſacred nature of the 
eaths which were there taken, the vicluion wherecf 
was ſaid to be always followed by a ſudden and 
exemplary puniſhment. This was a ſecure aſylum 
for all perſons who were oppreſſed by ſuperior 
power ; and eſpecially for flaves who were unjuſtly 
abuſed, or eruelly treated by their maſters. They 
continued in fafety in this temple, till certain arbi- 
ters and mediators had made their peace; and there 
was not a ſingle inſtance of a maſter's having ever 
8 the pramiſe he had made to pardon his 

aves. 
This Deucetius, after having been ſucceſsful on 
a great many occaſions, and gained ſeveral vic- 
tories, particularly over the Syracuſians, ſaw his 
fortune change on a ſudden by the loſs of a battle, 
and was abandoned by the greateſt part of his 
forces. In the conſternation and deſpondency into 
which ſo general and ſudden a deſertion threw him, 
be formed ſuch a reſolution as deſpair only could 


ſuggeſt. He withdrew in the night to Syracuſe, 


advanced as far as the great ſquare in the city, and 
there falling proſtrate at the foot of the altar, he 
abandoned his life and dominions to the mercy of 
the Syracuſans ; that is, to his profeſſed * 

The 
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The ſingularity of this ſpectacle drew great num- 

bers of people to it. The magiſtrates immediately 

convened the people, and debated on the affair. 
Thy firft heard the orators, whoſe buſineſs was 

— to addreſs the people by their ſpeeches ; 

and theſe animated them prodigioufly againſt Deu- 

cetius, as a public enemy, whom Providence feem- 

ed to throw in their way, to revenge and puniſh, 

by his death, all the injuries he had done the re- 
public. A fpeech in this ſtile ſtruck all the virtu- 

ous part of the aſſembly with horror. The moſt 

antient and wiſeſt of the ſenators repreſented, 
That they we e not to conſider what puniſhment 
Deucetius deſerved; but how it behoved the Syra- 
cuſans to behave on that occaſion : that they ought 
not to look upon him any longer as an enemy, but 
as a ſuppliant, a character by which his perſon be- 
came ſacred and inviolable. There was a goddeſs 

(Nemeſis) who took vengeance of crimes, eſpeci- 
ally of cruelty and impiety ; and who, doubtlefs, 
would not ſuffer that to go unpuniſhed : that be- 
ſides the baſeneſs and inhumanity there is in inſult- 
ing the unfortunate, and in centiing thoſe who are 
already under one's foot, it was worthy the gran- 
deur and goodneſs natural to the *Syracuſans, to 
exert their clemency even to thoſe who leaſt de- 
ſerved it.” 

All the people came into this opinion, and with 
one conſent ſpared Deucetius's life. ' He was or- 
dered to reſide in Corinth, the metropolis of Syra- 
cuſe : and the Syracuſans engaged to furniſh eu- 
cetrus with all things neceſſary for his ſubſiſting- 
honourably there. What reader, who compares 
theſe two different opinions, does not perceive 
which of them was the nobleſt and moſt generous ! 
D10D. p. 67—70. 
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THE Athenians having made war upon the Syrz. 
cuſans, the army of the former, under the command 
of Nicias and Demoſthenes, was totally defeated ; 
and the generals obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion, 
The victors, having entered their capital in triumph, 
the next day a council was held to deliberate what 
was to be done with the priſoners. Diocles, one of 
the leaders of the greateſt authority among the peo- 
ple, propoſed, that all the Athenians who were born 
of free parents, and all ſuch Sicilians as had joined 
with them, ſhould be impriſoned, and be maintained 
on bread and water only; that the ſtaves, and all 
the Attics, ſhould be publicly fold ; and that the 
two Athenian generals ſhould be firſt ſcourged with 
rods, and then put to death. 'This laſt article ex- 
ceedingly diſguſted all wiſe and compaſſionate Sy- 
raculans. Hermocrates, who was very famous for 
his probity and juſtice, attempted to make ſome re- 
monſtranees to the people; but they would not hear 
him : and the ſhouts which echoed from all ſides 
prevented him from continuing his ſpeech. At 
that inſtant, an ancient man“, venerable for his 
great age and gravity, who, in this war had loſt 
two ſons, the only heirs to his name and eſtate, 
made his ſervants carry him to the tribunal for ha- 
rangues ; and, the inſtant he appeared, a profound 

filence was made. | 
% You here behold, ſays he, an unfortunate fa- 
ther, who has felt more than any other Syracuſan 
the fatal effects of this war, by the death, of two 
fons, who formed all the conſolation, and were the 
only ſupports of my old age. I cannot, indeed, for- 
bear admiring their courage and felicity in ſacri- 
ficing, to their country's welfare a liſe which they 
would one day have been deprived of, by the com - 
mon courſe of nature ; but then, I cannot but 
* Nicolaus, | bs 
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be ſenſibly affected with the cruel wound which 
their death hath made in my heait ; nor forbear 
hating and deſpiſing the Athenians, the authors of 
this unhappy war, as the ' murderers of my chil- 
dren. But however I cannot conceal one circum- 
ſtance, which is, that I am leſs ſenſible for my pri- 
vate afſliction, than for the honour of my country; 
and I fee it expoſed to eternal infamy, by the 
barbarous advice which is now given you. The 
Athenians, indeed, merit the worſt kind of treat- 
ment that could be inflicted on them, for ſo unjuſt- 
ly declaring war againſt us : but have not the gods, 
the juſt avengers of crimes, puniſhed them, and 
avenged us ſufficiently! When their generals laid 
down their arms, and ſurrendered, did not they 
do this in the hopes of having their lives ſpared ? 
And if we put them to death, will it be poſſible 
for us to avoid the juſt reproach of our having vio- 
lated the law of nations, and diſhonoured our 
victory, by unheard-bf cruelty? What! will you 
ſuffer your glory to be thus ſullied in the face of 
the whole world; and have it ſaid, that a nation 
who firſt dedicated a temple to clemency, had not 
found any in yours? Surely, victories and triumphs 
do not give immortal glory to a city; but the ex- 
erciſing mercy towards a vanquiſhed enemy, the 
uſing moderation in the greateſt proſperity, and the 
fearing to offend the gods by a haughty and inſo- 
lent pride. You doubtleſs have not forgot that this 
Nicias, whoſe fate you are going to pronounce, was 
the very man who pleaded your cauſe in the aſ- 
ſembly of the Athenians ; and who employed all 
his credit, and the whole power of his eloquence, 
to diſſuade his country from embarking in this war. 
Should you, therefore, pronounce ſentence of death 
on this worthy general, would it be a juſt reward 
lor the zeal he ſhewed for your intereſt? With re- 
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gard to myſelf, death would be leſs grievous to me, 
than the ſight of ſo horrid an injuſtice committed y 


my countrymen and fellow-citizens,” Ss 
Diop. I. 13. p. 149. 


LXEXERXEXE REL ELLE REXEL 
C O M. PAS S IO N. 


SENTIMENTS. 
OMPASSION is the ſenſe of our own mil. 


| fortunes in thoſe of another man. It is a wiſe 
foreſight of the diſaſters that may befal us ; which 
induces us to aſſiſt others, in order to engage them 
to return it on like occaſions: ſo that the ſervices 
we do the unfortunate are in reality ſo many anti- 
cipated kindneſſes to ourſelves. 


Compaſſion proper to mankind appears; 
Which nature witneſs'd when ſhe lent us tears, 
To ſhew by pitying looks, and melting eyes, 
How with a ſuffering friend we ſympathize. 
Who can all ſenſe of other's ills eſcape, 
Is but a brute, at beſt, in human ſhape. 


4 MPL ES. 
A HE Sicilians, in general, exerciſed a kind of 


tyranny over their ſlaves ; but a citizen of 
Enna, a city in the center of the iſtand, by name 


Damophilus, had made himſelf more 3 
| tac 
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the reſt by his cruelties to a great number of 
thoſe unhappy men, who cultivated his large poſ- 
ſeſſions. They were all marked with a hot iron in 
their foreheads, ſhut up every night in cloſe pri- 
ſons, and let out early in the morning to their 
daily labour in the fields; though, at the {ame time, 
they were ſcarcely allowed the neceſſary proviſions 
to ſupport themſelves. On the other hand, Me- 
gollis, the wife of Damophilus, was no leſs cruel 
towards the flaves of her ſex; exacting their taſks 
with inſupportable rigour, and cauſing them to be 
unmercifully whipped for the leaſt fault. Theſe two 
tyrants had a daughter, who was very different from 
themſelves : though ſhe was very young, ſhe had 
good - nature enough to pity the afflicted. She often 
alleviated their ſufferings, appeaſed her furious mo- 
ther, ſupplied as far as ſhe was able the wants of 
the neceſſitous; and, in ſhort, was the only refuge 
of thoſe unhappy men. We are ſo:ry hiſtory has not 
tranſmitted to us the name of this humane and vir- 
tuous young woman. The oppreſſed ſlaves, not 
being able to bear any longer the unſpeakable miſe- 
ries they groaned under, entered into a plot againſt 
the authors of them. On the day appointed, the 
ſlaves in the city joined their comrades in the coun- 
try, to the number of four hundred, on Damophi- 


lus's eſtate, armed with forks, hooks, and other in- 


ſtruments of huſbandry ; and, marching directly to 
Enna, ſurprized and pillaged it. As Damophilus 
was gone, with his wife and daughter, to take the 
air in a garden near the city, Ennus, who had taken 
upon him the office of general, ſent a party to ſeize 
him, which was done with the greateſt circum- 
ſtances of barbarity : however, they treated the 
daughter with all the humanity and reſpect due to 
her,virtue ; ſo true it is that goodneſs commands re- 


gard, even from the moſt furious. Ennus, being 
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now maſter of Enna, aſſembled the ſlaves he com. 
manded in the public theatre; and; having erected 
there a kind of tribunal, commanded Damophilyg 
and his wife to be brought before him, in order to be 
tried. Some of the ſlaves were accuſers, others 
witneſſes, and the multitude judges : Ennus pre- 
fided, and gave the accuſed leave to ſpeak in their 
defence. But, while Damophilus was endeavour- 
ing to raiſe com paſſion, and ſome began to ſhew 
pity for him, Hermias and Quexis, two of the 
flaves whom he had treated with great cruelty, 
came up to him, and with repeated blows dif- 
patched him. His wife Megallis was ſentenced 
to be delivered up to the flaves of her own ſex, 
whom ſhe had treated without mercy. Theſe fu- 
ries ſet no bounds to their cruelty ; inflicted on 
their miſtreſs every torment that revenge could in- 
vent ; and, atlength, after having fatiated their rage, 
threw her down a precipice, which put an end to 
her unhappy life. As for the daughter, ſhe was 
treated with the utmoſt reſpect; conducted with 
the unanimous conſent of all to Catena, and there 
delivered untouched into the hands of her relations. 

Liv. Epit. I. 56. Diop. Sic. in exerpt. 


*VESPASIAN, the Roman emperor, was fo 
far from ſeeking the deſtruction of any man, that be 
could not behold, without many ſighs and tears, 
even the greateft criminals led to execution. 

- DUETON. 


IT was a cuſtom with Alexander the Great to 
oblige the captive women whom he carried along 
with him, to ſing ſongs after the manner of their 
country. He happened among theſe women to 
perceive one who appeared in deeper affliction than 
the reſt ; and who by a modeſt, and at the ſame time 
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1 noble confuſion, diſcovered a greater reluctance 
than the others to appear in public. She was a per- 
fect beauty; which was very mueh heightened by 
her baſhfulneſs, whilſt ſhe threw her eyes on the 
round, and did all ſhe could to conceal her face. 
The king ſoon imagined, by her air and mien, that 
ſhe was not of vulgar birth; and enquiring himſelf 
into it, the lady anſwered, that ſhe was grand- 
daughter to Octius, who not long before had ſway- 
ed the Perſian ſceptre, and daughter of his fon ; 
that ſhe had married Hyſtaſpes, who was related 
to Darius, and general of a great army. Alexan- 
der being touched with compaſſion, when he heard 
the unhappy fate of a princeſs of the blood royal, 
and the ſad condition to which ſhe was reduced, 
not only gave her her liberty, but returned all her 
poſſeſſions; and cauſed her huſband to be fought 

tor, in order that ſhe might be reſtored to him. 
Q. CuRT. |. vi. c. 6. 


THIS prince was naturally of ſo tender and hu- 
mane a diſpoſition, as made him ſenſible of the afflic- 
tion of perſons in the loweſt rank. A poor Macedonian 
ſoldier was one day leading before him a mule, laden 
with gold for the king's uſe ; the beaſt being ſo tired 
that he was not able either to go or ſuſtain the 
load, the mule-driver took it up and carried it, but 
with great difficulty, a conſiderable way, Alexan- 
der ſeeing him juſt ſinking under the burden, and 
going to throw it on the ground, in order to eaſe 
himſelf from it, cried out, & Friend, do not be 
weary yet; try and carry it quite through to thy 
tent, for it is all thy own.” 


As Alexander drew near the city of Perſepolis, 
he perceived a large body of men, who exhibited a 


memorable example of the greateſt miſery. 'Theſe 
Vo. I. | F were 
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were about four thouſand Greeks, very far advanced 
in years; who, having been made priſoners of war, 
had ſuffered all the torments which the Perſian ty. 
ranny could inflict. The hands of ſome had been 
cut off, the feet 'of others, and others again had 
Joſt their noſes and ears; after which, having im- 
preſſed by fire barbarous characters on their faces, 
they had the inhumanity to keep them as ſo many 
laughing-ſtocks, with which they ſported perpetual- 
ly. They appeared like ſo many ſhadows, rather 
than men; ſpeech being almoſt the only thing by 
which they were known to be fuch. Alexander 
could not refrain from tears at this fight ; and, as 
they unanimouſly beſought him to commiſerate their 
condition, he bid them, with the utmoſt tenderneſs, 
not to deſpond; and aſſured them, that they ſhould 
again ſee their wives and native country. This 
propoſal, which one might ſuppoſe ſhould natural- 
ly have filled them with joy, ſeemed to heighten 
Wick their miſery ; and, with tears in their eyes, 
How will it be poſlible,” ſaid ſome of them, 
< for us to appear publicly before all Greece, in 
the dreadful condition to which we are reduced: a 
condition ſtill more ſhameful than diffatisfaCtory ! 
The beſt way to bear miſery is to conceal it; and no 
country is ſo ſweet to the wretched as ſolitude, and 
an oblivion of their paſt calamities.” They therefore 
beſought the king to permit them to continue in a coun- 
try where they had ſpent ſo many years; and to end 
their days among thoſe who were already accuſtom- 
ed to their misfortunes. Alexander granted their 
requeſt; and preſented each of them three thouſand 
drachmas, five men's ſuits of eloaths, the ſame num- 
ber of women's, two couple of oxen to plough 
their lands, and corn to ſow them: he commanded 
the governor of the province not to ſuffer them to be 
moleſted in any manner; and ordered, 2 on 
| | tho 
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fhould be free from taxes and tributes of every 
kind. Such behaviour as this was truly royal. Thrice 
happy thoſe princes who are affected with the plea» 
ſure which ariſes from the doing of good aCtions, and 
who melt with pity for the unfortunate! Q. CuRT. 


\DURING the regency of Blanche of Caſ- 
tille, queen of France, and widow of Lewis VIII. 
the oppreſſion of the nation, under the yoke of 
the eccleſiaſtics, was intolerable ; and the queen 
was determined to redreſs the grievance, at leaſt 
in ſome meaſure. 'The Chapter of Paris . had 
committed to priſon all the inhabitants of Cathe- 
nai, and ſeveral other places, for having taken 
more liberty than became vaſſals; for ſuch was 
the condition of the common people, eſpecially 
thoſe who lived in the country. Their lands were 
ſeized, and ſold as a dependency belonging to the 
Chapter. A conſiderable number of thoſe unhappy 
people languiſhed, therefore, in the priſons belong- 
ing to the eccleſiaſtics; in which they wanted 
cren the neceſſaries of life, and were in danger of 
dying of hunger and miſery. 'The queen, touched 
with compaſſion at the complaints which ſhe re- 
ceived, ſent to demand, and that out of regard to 
her, that they ſhould be ſet at liberty; declaring 
that ſhe would enquire into the affair, and do 
Juſtice fully. The Chapter returned for anſwer, 
That no perſon had any authority over their ſub- 
jects; and that they had a right to ſtarve them to 
death, if they thought fit, and ſent again to ſeize 
the women and children whom they ſpared before.” 
Not ſatisfied with this, and provoked at the queen's 
interpoſition in their favour, they treated them with 


ſuch cruelty, that numbers of them died. The 


queen, ſhocked at their inſolence and inhumanity, 
went in perſon, with a ſtrong guard, to the priſons 
of the Chapter, and ordered the gates to be broke 
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open. The miſerable inhabitants, men, women, 
and children, flocked around her, threw themſelves 
at her feet, and, with floods of tears, bleſſed her for 
their deliverance from hunger, cold, and nakedneſs; 
at the ſame time, imploring her further proteCtion, 
without which what ſhe had already done would 
only enhance their miſery, ſhould they fall into the 
hands of their cruel maſters. Senſible of this, ſhe 
ordered the revenues of the Chapter to be ſeized, 
till they had paid a due ſubmiſſion to the authority 
entruſted with her; and agreed to ſet their vaſſals 


free, on the payment of a certain ſum annually. 


VOLTAIRE, in his hiſtory of the Czar Peter, 


gives us the following anecdote of the Czarina“: 


«© 'The lenity of this princeſs,” ſays he, “ has been 
carried to a degree unparalleled in the hiſtory of any 


As there was ſomething very extraodinary in the advanceme:t 
of this princeſs, the reader will not, I hope, be diſpleaſed with my 
relating the ſteps by which ſhe aſcended the throne. She was 
born in a village called Nungen, oa the banks of the lake Worth ſey, 
in Livonia ; and loſing her parents, who were of low condition, 
The became deſtitute of ſupport. The pariſh-clerk, who kept a 
ſchool, took her into his bbvſe. *till Dr. Gluck, miniſter of Ma- 
rienburg, happening to come to that village, eaſed the clerk of his 
burden, by taking her into his family. The doctor, pleaſed with her 


behaviour, treated her almoſt in the ſame manner as if ſhe had beea 


his own daughter; and not only had her taught ſpinning and ſewing, 
but inſtructed her himſelf in literature above the knowledge of her 
ſex. Atlength, a Livonian ſerjeant, in the Swediſh army, fell paſſion- 
ately in love with her ; and ſhe agreed, with conſent of the doctor, 
to marry him. The next day, the Ruſſians made themſelves maſ- 
ters of Marienburg ; and the general caſting his eyes accidental] 

on Catherine, and obſerving ſomething very ſtriking in her air an 

manner, took her under his protection, and afterwards into his ſer- 
vice. Some time after, ſhe was advanced to be houſekeeper to 
Prince Menzikoff, who was the general's patron : here the Czar 
ſeeing her, ſhe made ſuch an impreſſion on him, that he married 
her in the year 1711. What became of her former huſband, the 
ſerjeant, is not known, MM. or ILLusT, Lanizs, vol. i, 
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nation. She had promiſed, that during her rei 

no body ſhould be put to death; and ſhe has kept 
her word. She is the firſt ſovereign that ever ſhew- 
ed this regard to the human ſpecies. MalefaCtors 
are now condemned to ſerve in the mines, and 
otherſpublic works; a regulation not leſs prudent than 
humane, ſince it renders their puniſhment of ſome 
advantage to the ſtate. In other countries, they 
only know how to put a malefactor to death with 
the apparatus of an executioner ; but are not able to 
prevent the execution of crimes. The terror of 
death does not, perhaps, make ſuch impreſſion. on 
evil-doers, who are generally given to idleneſs, as 
the fear of chaſtiſement and hard labour, renewed ' 
every day.” 


FFC 
CONSCIENCE. 
SENTIMENTS. 


OST men are afraid of a bad name; but 
few fear their conſciences. | 

The ſevereſt puniſhment of an injury is the con- 
ſcience of having done it ; and no man ſuffers more 
than he that is turned over to the pain of repentance, 

It coſts us more to be miſerable, than would make 
us perfectly happy: how cheap and eaſy is the ſer- 
vice of virtue; and how dear do we pay for our 
vices! 

If a man cannot find eaſe within himſelf, it is to 
little purpoſe to ſeek it any where elſe.  ' 
No man ever offended. his own conſcience, but 
firſt or laſt it was revenged upon him. n 
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02 CONSCIENCE 
Even you yourſelf, to your own breaſt, ſhall tell 
your crimes ; and your own conſcience be your hell. 


EXAMPLES. 


THE Caliph Montaſer having cauſed his father 
to be put to death, ſome time after, looking 
over the rich furniture in the palace, arid cauſing 
ſeveral pieces of tapeſtry to be opened before him, 
that he might examine them the more exactly; a- 
mong the reſt, he met with one which had in it the 
figure of a very beautiful young man, mounted on a 
Perſian horſe, with a diadem on his head, and a cir- 
cle of Perſian characters round himſelf and his 
horſe. The caliph, charmed wich the beauty of the 
tapeſtry, ſent for a Perſian who underſtood the an- 
cient Perſic, and deſired him to explain that inſcrip- 
tion. The man read it, changed colour, and, after 
ſome heſitation, told the caliph, it was a Perſic ſong, 
that had nothing in it worth hearing. That prince, 
however, would not be put off: he readily perceived 


there was ſomething in it extraordinary ; and there- 


fore he commanded the interpreter to give him the 


true ſenſe thereof immediately, as he valued his 


own ſafety. The man then told him, that the in- 
ſcription ran thus: I am Siroes, the fon of Choſroes, 
who flew my father to gain his crown, which I fept but 


fix months. This affected the caliph Montafer ſo 


much, that he died in two or three days, when he had 
reigned about the fame ſpace of time. "This ſtory 
is perfectly well atteſted. e 

Untv. Hrsr. vol. xi. p. 197. 


* JEWELLER, a man of a good character, 


and conſiderable wealth, having occaſion in the way 
of his buſineſs to travel at ſome diſtance from the 


3 place 
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place of his abode, took along with him a ſervant, in 
order to take care of his portmanteau. He had along 
with him ſome of his beit jewels, and a large ſum of 
money, to which his ſervant was likewiſe privy. 
The maſter having occaſion to diſmount on the 
road, the ſervant watched his opportunity, took a 
piſtol from his maſter's ſaddle, and ſhot him dead 
on the ſpot. Then rifling him of his jewels and 
money, and hanging a large ſtone to his neck, he 
threw him into the neareſt canal, With this booty 
be made off to a diſtant part of the country, where 
be had reaſon to believe that neither he nor his 
maſter were known. There he began to trade in a 
very low way at firſt, that his obſcurity might ſcreen 
him from obſervation, and, in the courſe of a good 
many years, ſeemed to riſe by the natural progreſs 
olf bulinels, into wealth and conſideration ; ſo that 
his good fortune appeared at once the effect 
and reward of induſtry and virtue. Of theſe he 
counterfeited the appearance fo well, that he grew 
into great credit, married into a good family ; and 
by laying out his ſudden ſtores diſcreetly, as he faw 
occaſion, and joining to all an univerſal affability, he 
was admitted to a ſhare of the government of the 
town, and roſe from one poſt to another, till at 
length he was choſen chief magiſtrate. In this office 
he maintained a fair character, and continued to 
fill it with no ſmall applauſe, both as governor and 
a judge ; till one day as he fat on the bench with 
ſome of his brethren, a criminal was brought before 
him, who was accuſed of murdering his maſter, 
The evidence came out full, the jury brought in 
their verdict that the priſoner was guilty, and the 
whole afſembly waited the ſentence of the preſident 
of the court (which he happened to be that day) 
with great ſuſpence. Mean while he appeared to be 
in unuſual diforder and agitation of mind, his comm 
! F 4 change 
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changed often; at length he aroſe from his ſeat, 
and coming down from the bench, placed himſelf 
juſt by the unfortunate man at the bar, to the no 
imall aſtoniſhment of all preſent. You ſee be- 
fore you,” ſaid he, addreſſing himſelf to thoſe who 
had fat on the bench with him, © a ſtriking inſtance 
of the juſt awards of heaven, which this day, after 
thirty years concealment, preſents to you a greater 
criminal than the man juſt now found guilty.” 
Then he made an ample confeſſion of his guilt, 
and of all its aggravations. Nor can I feel,” conti- 
nued he, “ any relief from the agonies of an awak- 
ened conſcience, but by requiring that juſtice be 
torthwith done againſt me in the moſt public and ſo- 
lemn manner.” | 

We may caſily ſuppoſe the amazement of all the 
aſſembly, and eſpecially of his fellow judges. How- 
ever, they proceeded, upon his confeſſion, to paſs 
ſentence upon him, and he died with all the ſymp- 
toms of a penitent mind. 

Mr. D. Fordyce, in his Dialogues on Education, 
vol. ii. p. 401, ſays the above is a true ſtory, and 
happened in a neighbouring ſtate not many years 
ago. 


HER OD having put to death his wife Mariamne, 
from an ill-grounded ſuſpicion of incontinence, ſoon 
after grew melancholy and dejected, retiring from 
the public adminiſtration of affairs into a ſolitary 
foreft, and there abandoning himſelf to all the black 
conſiderations, which naturally ariſe from a paſſion 
made up of love, remorſe, pity, and deſpair. He 
- uſed to rave for his Mariamne, and to call upon ker 
in his diſtracted fits; and in all probability would 
ſoon have followed her, had not his thoughts been 
called off from fo fad an object by public ſtorms 
which at that time very nearly threatened him. 
| IO - JosEPHUS. 
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IN the ſame dreadful ſituation of mind was 
Alexander the Great after the murder of his friend 
Clitus ; and Nero, the Roman emperor, after that 


of his mother. 


TIMOLEON' was deſcended from one of the 
beſt families of Corinth; loved his country paſſion- 
ately ; and diſcovered upon all occaſions a fingular 
humanity of temper, except againſt tyrants and bad 
men. He was an excellent captain, and as in his 
youth he had all the maturity of age, in age he had 
all the fire and courage of the moſt ardent youth. 
He had an elder brother called Timophanes, whom 
he tenderly loved, as he had demonſtrated in a bat- 
tle, in which he covered him with his body, and 
ſaved his life at the great danger of his own ; but 
his country was {ſtill dearer to him. That brother 
having made himſelf tyrant * of it, ſo black a crime 
gave him the ſharpeſt affliction. He made uſe of 
all poſſible means to bring him back to his duty: 
kindneſs, friendſhip, affection, remonſtrances, and 
even menaces. But finding all his endeavours in- 
eftectual, and that nothing could prevail upon an 
heart abondoned to ambition, he cauſed his brother 
to be aſſaſſinated in his preſence by two of his friends 
and intimates ; and thought that, upon ſuch an oc- 
caſion, the laws of nature ought to give place to 
thoſe of a country. This action was admired and 
applauded by the principal citizens of Corinth, and 
by moſt of the philoſophers, who looked upon it as 
the moſt noble effort of human virtue ; and Plutarch 
ſeems to paſs the ſame judgment upon it. All the 
world were not of that opinion ; and ſome people 
reproached him as an abominable parricide, Who 
could -not fail of drawing down' the yengeance of 
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the gods upon him. His mother eſpecially, in the 


excels of her grief, uttered the moſt dreadful im- 
precations againſt him; and when he came to con- 
fole her, not being able to bear the ſight of her 
Jon's murderer, the thruſt him away with indigna- 
tion, and ſhut het doors upon him. He was then 
ſtruck with all the horrors of the moſt guilty, and 
giving himſelf up to the cruelleſt remorſe, conſi- 
dered Timophanes no longer as a tyrant, but as a 
brother, and reſolved to put an end to his life, by 
abſtaining from all nouriſhment. It was with great 
difficulty his friends diſſuaded him from that fatal 
_ reſolution. Overcome by their prayers and in- 
ſtances, he was at length prevailed on to live. But 
he reſolved to paſs the reſt of his days in ſolitude. 
From that moment he renounced all public affairs; 
and for ſeveral years never came to the city, but 
wandered about in the moſt ſolitary and deſert 
places, abandoned to exceſs of grief and melan- 
cholly. So true it is, that neither the praiſes of 


flatterers, nor the falſe reaſonings of politicians, 


can ſuppreſs the cries of conſcience, which is at 
once the witneſs, judge, and executioner of thoſe 
who preſume to violate the moſt ſacred rites and 
ties of nature., He paſſed twenty years in this 
condition. PLUT. IN TIMOL. 


- HYRCANUS, high-prieſt and prince of the 
Jews, left five ſons at his death; the firſt was Ariſtobu- 
Jus, who ſucceeded his father in the high-prieſthood 
and temporal ſovereignty. His mother, in virtue of 
her huſband's will, pretended to the government ; 
but Ariſtobulus was the ſtrongeſt; and put her in 
priſon, where he cauſed her to be ſtarved to death. 
or his brothers, as he loved Antigonus, the eldeſt 
of them, he gave him at firſt a ſhare in the govern- 
ment : the other three he confined in priſon _— 
| 5 


his life. When Ariftobulus had fully poſſeſſed him- 
ſelf of the authority his father had enjoyed, he en- 
tered into a war With the Iturians ; but a diſtemper 
obliging him to return to Jeruſalem, he left the 
command of the army to his brother Antigonus to 
make an end of the war he had begun. 

The queen, and her cabal, who envied Antigo- 
nus the king's favour, took the advantage of this 
illneſs to alienate the king againſt him by falſe re- 

rts and vile calumnies. Their plot ſucceeded, and 
Ariſtobulus gave orders for his brother to be put to 


death. 
It was not long before the prince diſcovered all 


that had paſſed, was violently affected with it, and 
inconſolable for his death. 'Tormented with remorſe 
of conſcience for this murder, and that of his mo- 
ther, he led a miſerable life, and expired at laſt in 
the higheſt grief and deſpair.  JosEPH, 
ANTIQ, xiii. 19. ID. DE BEL. Ju. i. 3. 
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SENTIMENTS. 


T is not the daring to kick a waiter at a tavern 
it 1s not the ſtrutting with a cockade, drefled in 
ſcarlet ; it is not the uttering horrid oaths and im- 
precations at every word that conſtitutes an officer : 
theſe may be current in taverns and brothels ; but 
they are no characteriſtics of true courage. That 
man only is truly brave who fears nothing ſo much 
as doing a ſhameful action; and that dares reſo- 
lutely and undauntedly go where his duty, how 
dangerous ſoever it is, may call him. 
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A man cannot anſwer for his courage who hay 
never been in danger. 

Perfect courage conſiſts in doing without wit- 
neſſes all we ſhould be capable of doing before the 
whole world. | 

Courage is always juſt and humane. 

Courage without conduct is like fancy without 
judgment ; all fail and no ballaſt. 

To die or conquer proves a hero's heart. 


Preſence of mind, and courage in diſtreſs, 
Are more than armies to procure ſucceſs. 
True courage dwells not in a troubl'd flood 
Of mounting ſpirits, and fermenting blood, 
Lodg'd in the foul, with virtue over-rul'd, 
Inflam'd by reaſon, and by reaſon cool'd: 

In hours of peace content to be unknown.— 


EXAMPLES. 
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river, he was ſurprized at their reſolution, and not 
doubting but he ſhould over-power them with num- 
bers, prepared to fight. The two armies being en- 
gaged, fought with great bravery, and long con- 

tended for victory. After a great laughter on both 
fides, the Romans began to give way, and were 
quickly put to flight. All fied into the city over 
the bridge, which at the ſame time would . 
| : x7 Jorge 
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ſorded a paſſage to the enemy, if Rome had no t 
found, in the heroic courage of one of her citizens , 
a bulwark as ſtrong as the higheſt walls. Publius 
Horatius was the man, ſirnamed Cocles, becauſe 
he had but one eye, having loſt the other in a bat- 
tle, He was the ſtrongeſt and moſt undaunted of 
all the Romans. He uted every method to ſtop the 
flying army ; but perceiving that neither intreaties 
or exhortations could overcome their fear, he re- 
ſolved, however badly ſupported he might be, to 
defend the entrance of the bridge till it was demo- 
liſhed behind. On the ſucceſs of this depended the 
preſervation of the city. Only two Romans fol- 
lowed his example, and partook of his danger ; 
' nay, when he ſaw but a few planks of the bridge 
remaining, he obliged them to retire, and to fave 
themſelves. Standing alone againſt a whole army, 
but preſerving his intrepidity, he even dared to in- 
ſult his numerous enemies ; and caſt terrible looks 
upon the principal Hetrurians, one while challenged 
them to a ſingle combat, and then bitterly reproach- 
ed them all.“ Vile ſlaves that you are,” faid 
he, © not ſatisfied with being unmindful of your 
own, ye are come to deprive others of their liberty 
who have had the courage to aſſume it.” Covered 
with his buckler, he ſuſtained a ſhower of darts ; and 
at laſt, when they were all preparing to ruſh upon 
him, the bridge was entirely demoliſhed, and Cocles, 
throwing bimſelf, with his arms into the Tyber, 
ſalely ſwam over, having performed an action, ſays 
Livy, that will command the admiration more than 
the faith of poſterity. He was received as in 
triumph by the Romans. The people erected him 
a brazen ſtatue in armour in the moſt conſpicuous 
part of the Forum“ . As much land was given him 


Ihe place where the aſſemblies are held; called alſo for that 
reaſon Comitium. 
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as he could ſurround with a plough in a day . An 
the inhabitants, both men and women, contributed 
to his reward; and in the midſt of a dreadful ſcar. 
city, almoſt every perſon in the city, depriving 
themſelves of a part of their ſubſiſtence, made hin 
a preſent of proviſions. Liv. lib. ii. c. 11. 


W HIL E. the Romans were at war with the 
Gauls, (A. R. 394.) the latter advanced as far as 
the banks ef the river Anio, within three miles of 


Rome. The Romans marched againſt them: the two 


armies continued ſome time in ſight of each other, 
without coming to action, ſeparated only by the 
bridge over the river. A Gaul, of a gigantic ſta- 
ture, advanced upon the bridge, and cried out with 
a loud voice, „Let the braveſt man in the Roman 
army enter the hits with me; the ſucceſs of our 
combat ſhall determine which is the more valiant 
nation.” His extraordinary ſize and fierce looks 
ſtruck the Romans with ſuch terror, that for a long 
time not one in the whole army appeared to accept 
his challenge. At length young Manlius, who had ſo 
remarkably ſignalized his piety for his father, touch- 
ed with a juſt ſenſe of the affront offered to the Ro- 
man name, quitted his poſt, and flying to the dic- 
tator, aſked leave to encounter the enemy: Though 
I were ſure of victory, ſays he, i would not 
fight this proud Gaul without your order ; but if 
you will give me leave, I will make this huge 

ſter know, that I am of the blood of that Man- 
lius, whoſe valour proved fo fatal to the Gauls on 
the capitol.” The dictator, who had been very un- 
eaſy that no Roman had accepted the challenge be- 
fore, readily complied with the requeſt of the brave 
youth. Go, Manlius,” faid he, “and humble the 
pride of this inſulting enemy ; revenge the cauſe of 
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the city where you firſt drew your breath, as ſuc- 
ceſsfully as you relieved him to whom you owe it “.“ 
Upon this the young Roman, having changed the 
round buckler, which he wore as a Roman knight, 
for a ſquare one, and armed himſelf with a ſhort 
ſword, fit both for cutting and ſtabbing, advanced 
againſt the Gaul, who was ſtrutting about in his ar- 
mour, and making an oſtentatious ſhew of his 
ſtrength. Both Romans and Gauls retired to their 
reſpective poſts, leaving the bridge free for the two 
champions. The Gaul, fays Livy, began the com- 
bat, by diſcharging a great blow with his long ſword 
at Manlius, which made much noiſe, but did no 
execution. Hereupon the young Roman dexter- 
ouſly ſlipping under his enemy's ſhield, ſtabbed him 
in two places; ſo that he ſoon fell and covered, to 
uſe Livy's expreſſions, a vaſt piece of ground with 
his enormous body. 'The conqueror cut off his 
head, and without troubling himſelf about the reſt 
of the ſpoils, _ ſcized a golden collar, which he 
tore from his neck, and bloody as it was, put it upon 
his own, in token of his victory : and hence he got 
the ſirname of Torquatus, which he tranſmitted to 
his poſterity. The event of this combat ſo diſcou- 
razed the Gauls, that they abandoned their camp in 
the night, and retired into Campania. 
Livy, lib. ii. c. 11. 


JUST before the battle at Cunaxa, between 
Cyrus and his brother Artaxerxes, Clearchus ad- 
viſed Cyrus not to charge in perſon, but to cover 
himſelf in the rear of the Grecian battalions. 
« What is it you fay,” replied Cyrus, © at the 
time that I am endeavouring to make myſelf king, 
would you have me ſhew myſelf unworthy of be- 
ing ſo ?” That wiſe and generous anſwer proves that 


Agri quantum uno dic circumaravit datum. ws 
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he knew the duty of a general, eſpecially on a day 
of battle. Had he withdrawn when his preſence 
was molt neceſſary, it would have argued his want 
of courage, and intimidated others. It is neceſſary, 
always preſerving the due diſtinction between the 
leader and the troops, that their danger ſhould be 
common, and no one exempt from it, leſt the lat- 
ter ſhould be alarmed by a different conduct. 
Courage in any army depends upon example, upon 
the deſire of being diſtinguiſhed, the fear of dif- 
honour, the incapacity of doing otherwiſe than the 
reſt, and the equality of danger. The retiring of 
Cyrus had either ruined, or greatly weakened, all 
theſe preſent motives, by diſcouraging as well the 
officers as ſoldiers of his army. He thought, that 
being their general, it was incumbent upon him to 
diſcharge all the functions of that office, and to 
ſhew himſelf worthy to be the leader and foul of 
ſuch a number of valiant men, ready to ſhed their 


blood for his ſervice. XENOPH. IN EXPED. 
Cr. lib. i. | | 


JOHN Il. duke of Brittany, dying without 
iſſue, left his dominions to his niece Jane, married 
to Charles de Blois, nephew to the king of France; 
but John de Mountfort, brother to the late duke, 
though by a ſecond marriage, claimed the dutchy, 
and was received as ſucceſſor by the people of 
Nantes. The greateſt part of the nobility thinking 
him beſt ſupported, ſwore fealty to Charles de Blois. 
This diſpute occaſioned a civil war; in the courle 
of which John was taken priſoner, and ſent to Paris. 
This misfortune would have entirely ruined his 
party, had not his intereſt been ſupported by the 
extraordinary abilities of his wife Jane of Flanders, 
a lady who ſeems to have poſſeſſed in her own per- 
ſon all the excellent qualities of both ſexes. Bold, 
44 daring, 
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daring, and intrepid, ſhe fought like a warriour in 
the field: ſhrewd, ſenſible, and ſagacious, ſhe ſpoke 
like a politician in the council ; and endowed with 
the moſt amiable manners, and winning addreſs, 
ſhe was able to move the minds of her ſubjects by 
the force of her eloquence, and mould them. exactly 
according to her pleaſure. She happened to be at 
Rennes when ſhe received the news of her hul- 
band's captivity ; but that diſaſter, inſtead of de- 
preſſing her ſpirits, ſerved only to rouze her native 
courage and fortitude, She forthwith aſſembled the 
citizens; and, holding in her arms her infant fon, 
recommended him to their care and proteCtion in 
the moſt pathetic terms, as the male heir of their 
antient dukes, who had always governed them with 
lenity and indulgence, and to whom they had ever 
profeiſed the moſt zealous attachment. She de- 
clared herſelf willing to run all hazards with them 
in {o Juſt a cauſe; pointed out the reſources that 
ſtill remained in the alliance of England; 7 
beſeeching them to make one vigorous effort agai 
an uſurper, who being forced upon them by the in- 
trigues of France, would, as a mark of his grati- 
tude, ſacrifice the liberties of Brittany to his protec- 
tor. The people moved by the affecting appearance, 
and animated by the noble conduct of the princeſs, 
vowed to live and die with her in defending the 
rights of her family; and their example was fol- 
lowed by almoſt all the Bretons. The counteſs went 
trom place to place, encouraging the garriſons of 
the ſeveral fortreſſes, and providing them with eve 
thing neceflary for their ſubſiſtence : after which ſhe 
ſhut herſelf up with her ſon in Hennebon, where 
ſhe reſolved to wait for the ſuccours which the kin 
of England (Edward III.) had promiſed to ſend to 
her athſtance. Charles de Blois, accompanied by 
the dukes of Burgundy and Bourbon, and many 
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other noblemen, took the field with a numerous 
army, and having reduced Rennes, laid ſiege to 


Hennebon, which was defended by the counteſs in 


perſon. This heroine repulſed the aſſailants in all 
their attacks with the moſt undaunted courage; and 
obſerving one day that their whole army had left the 
camp to join in a general ſtorm, ſhe ruſhed forth at 
a poſtern-gate, with three hundred horſe, ſet fire to 
their tents and baggage, killed their ſutlers and ſer- 
vants, and raifed ſuch a terror and conſternation 
through all their quarters, that the enemy gave over 
their aflault, and getting betwixt her and the walls, 


endeavoured to cut off her retreat to the city. Thus 


intercepted, ſhe put the ſpurs to her horſe, and, 


_ vithout halting, galloped directly to Breſt, which 


lay at the diſtance of twoand twenty miles from the 
ſcene of action. There being ſupplied with a body 
of five hundred horſe, ſhe immediately returned, 
and, fighting her way through one part of the 
French camp, was received into Hennebon, amidſt 
the acclamations of the people. Soon after this the 
Engliſh ſuccours appeared, and obliged the enemy to 
raiſe the ſiege. RAIN. RpER's HisT, 
ENG. vol. xiv. P- 6—1 7 


XERXES, having aſcended the throne of Per- 
fia, employed the firſt year of his reign in carrying 
on the preparations begun by his father for the re - 
duction of AÆgypt. Puffed up with his ſucceſs a- 
gainſt the Agyptians, he determined to make war 
upon the Grecians. Ambition was the only mo- 
tive to this undertaking. This is the predominant 


paſſion of thoſe men whom we uſually call Con- 


querors, and whom, according to the language of 


the Holy Scriptures, we ought to call, with greater 


propriety, Robbers of Nations. If you conſider 
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fays Seneca, will you find any one of them that 
erer ſtopped his career of his own accord; that 
was ever ſatisfied with his paſt conqueſts, or that 
was not forming ſome new project or enterprize, 
when death ſurprized him? Nor ought we to be 
aſtoniſhed at ſuch a diſpoſition, adds the ſame au- 
thor : for ambition is a gulf, and a bottomleſs abyſs, 
wherein ercry thing is loſt that is thtown in, and 
where, though you were to heap province upon 
province, and kingdom upon kingdom, you would 
never be able to fill up the mighty void.” 

The war being reſolved upon, Xerxes, that he 
might omit nothing which might contribute to the 
ſucceſs of his undertaking, entered into a confe- 
deracy with the Carthaginians. The Carthaginians 
made Amilcar their general, who did not content 
himſelf with raiſing as many troops as he could in 
Africa, but engaged a great number of ſoldiers out 
of Spain, Gaul, and Italy in his ſervice ; fo that he 
collected an army of three hundred thouſand men, 
and a proportionate number of ſhips, in order to 
execute the projects and ſtipulations of the league. 
Xerxes in the mean time was not idle; ſo far from 
it, that one would imagine he had aſſembled all the 
men in his kingdom, that were fit to bear arms; for 
when he arrived at Thermopylz, his land and ſea 
forces together made up the number of two milli- 
ons, {ix hundred and forty-one thouſand, fix hundred 
and ten men, without including fervants, eunuchs, 
women, ſutlers, and other people of that fort, 
which uſually follow an army ; and which, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, Plutarch, and Ifocrates, was 
equal to that of the forces ®. This prodigious ar- 
| mament 


* Diodorus Siculus, Pliny, lian, and others fall very ſhort of 
this calculation; but Herodotus repeats the inſcription engraved upon 
die monument of thoſe Grecians who were killed at I wes 
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mament ſtruck ſuch a panic into almoſt all the citic; 
and nations of Greece, and their allies, that the 
ſubmitted to the Perſian heralds ; but that the Lace. 
demonians and Athenians were the only people that 
had courage enough to venture their lives in defence 
of their liberty. In this ſituation of affairs, the 
only thing to be diſcuſſed was to know in what place 
they ſhould reſolve to meet the Perſians, in order 
to diſpute their entrance into Greece. One cannot 
ſee, without the utmoſt aſtoniſhment, with what an 
_handful of troops the Grecians determined to o 
pole. the innumerable army of Xerxes. All their 
forces joined together, ſays Pauſanias, amounted 
only to eleven thoufand two hundred men. 
Thermopylæ is a ſtrait or narrow paſs of mount 
Octa, between Theffaly and Phocis, but twenty- 
five: feet broad, which therefore might be defended 


by a ſmall number of forces; and which was the 


only way through which the Perſian land- army 
could enter Achaia, and advance to beſiege Athens, 
This was the place where the Grecian army thought 


fit to wait for the enemy: the perſon who com- 


manded it was Leonidas, one of the two kings of 
Sparta. E 5125 

Xerxes continued his march through Thrace, Ma- 
cedonia, and Theſſaly; every thing giving way be- 
fore him, till he came to the ſtreight of Thermo- 


pylæ. Here he was ſtrangely ſurpriſed to find that 


Leonidas, with only four thouſand men, attempted 
to diſpute his paſſage. He had always flattered him- 
ſelf that, on the firſt hearing of his arrival, the 
Grecians would betake themſelves to flight; nor 
could he be perſuaded to believe, what had been told 
him at the beginning of his project, that, at the 


which ſays they fought with three millions of men, Hnn0v- 

lib. vii. c. 56—gg—and 184 —787, D100. lib. ii. p. 3. PLN» 

lib. xxxiii. c. 10. EIIAM, lib, xiii. c. 3. Loh 6 
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gilt paſs he came to, he would find his whole army 
ſtopped by an handful of men. He ſent out a ſpy 
before him, to take a view of the enemy. The ſpy. 
brought him word, that he found the Lacedemonians 
out of their entrenchments ; and that they were di- 
rerting themſelves with military exerciſes, and comb- 
ing their hair. This was the Spartans manner of 
preparing themſelves for battle. Xerxes, ſtill en- 
tertaining ſome hopes of their flight, waited four days 
on purpoſe to give them time to retreat. In this 
interval of time, he uſed his utmoſt endeavours to 
gain Leonidas, by making him magnificent pro- 
miſes ; and aſſuring him, that he would make him 
maſter of all Greece, 1f he would come over to his 
party. Leonidas rejected his propoſal with ſcorn 
and indignation. Xerxes having afterwards wrote to 
him to deliver up his arms, Leonidas, in a ſtile and 
ſpirit truly laconical, anſwered him in theſe words, 
Come, and take them. Nothing now remained, but 
to prepare themſelves to engage the Lacedemonians. 
 Xerxes firſt commanded his Median forces to 
march againſt them. 'Theſe Medes were not able 
to ſtand the charge of the Grecians ; and, being 
ſhamefully put to flight, they ſhewed, ſays Hero- 
datus, that Nerxes had a great many men, and but 
few ſoldiers. The next that were ſent to face the 
Spartans were thoſe Perſians called the immortal 
band, which conſiſted of ten thouſand men, and 
were the beſt troops of the whole army ; but theſe 
had no better ſucceſs than the former. Xerxes, out 
of all hopes of being able to force his way through 
troops ſo determined to conquer or die, was ex- 
tremelyſperplexed, and could not tell what reſolution 
to take ; when an inhabitant of the country came to 
him, and diſcovered a ſecret path to the top of an 
eminence, which overlooked and commanded the 
Spartan army, He quickly diſpatched a e 
4 : thither ; 
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thither ; which, marching all night, arrived there a 


the break of day, and poſſeſſed themſelves of that at 
advantageous poſt. The Greeks were ſoon appriſed tle 
of this misfortune. They now ſaw it was 1mpoſſi- ce 
ble to repulſe the enemy; or eſcape with lite, if de 
they engaged them. Leonidas (knowing they de. ſu 
ferved a better fate) ſent away all his allies; but, fc 
for the honour of his country, determined to ſtay n 
himſelf, with only three hundred Lacedemonians, { 
all reſolved to die with their leader. Looking now t 


upon Thermopylæ as their burying-place, the king , 
deſired his men to take ſome refreſhment ; and \ 
telling them, at the ſame time, that they ſhould ſup t 
{ 
| 
| 


together with Pluto, they ſet up a ſhout of joy, as 
if they had been invited to a banquet, and, full of 
ardour, advanced with their king .to battle. The 
ſhock was exceeding violent and bloody. Leo- 
nidas himſelf was the firſt that fell. Their endea- 
vours to defend the dead body were incredible, At 
length, not vanquiſhed, but oppreſſed by numbers, 
they all fell ; except one man, who eſcaped to Spar- 
ta, where he was treated as a coward, and traitor to 
his country, and ncbody would keep company, or 
converſe with him: but, ſoon after, he made a glo- 
rious amends for his fault at the battle of Plata. 

Thus ended this celebrated conteſt of Thermopy- 
Iz: where, though the Perſians had the honour of 
killing three hundred Spartans on the ſpot ; yet, 
this was not obtained till they had loſt above twenty 
"thouſand of their beit troops, who were all ſlain on 
the ſpot, and among which were two of the king's 
own brothers. "IA 
This action of Leonidas, and his three hundrec 
men, may poſſibly be looked upon as the effect of 
raſhneſs and deſpair ; and not of a wife and noble 
conduct. But Diodorus Siculus has taken care to 
inform us otherwile : for Leonidas, ſays he, know- 
7 ing 
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ing that Xerxes marched at the head of all the forces 


of the Eaſt, in order to overwhelm and cruſh a ht- 
tle country by dint of his numbers, rightly con- 
ceived, by the ſuperiority of his genius and un- 
derſtanding, that if they pretended to make the 
ſucceſs of that war conſiſt in oppoſing force to 


force, and numbers to numbers, all the Grecian ' 


nations together would never be equal to the Per- 
ſans, or able to diſpute the victory with them: 
that it was therefore neceſſary te point out to Greece 
another means of ſafety and preſervation, whillt ſhe 
was undeg theſe alarms ; and that they ought toſhew 
the whole univerſe, who had all their eyes upon 
them, what glorious things may be done, when 
greatneſs of mind is oppoted to force of body ; true 
courage and bravery, againſt blind impetuohity ; 
the love of liberty, againſt tyrannical oppreſſion ; 
and a few diſciplined veteran troops, againſt a con- 
fuſed multitude, though ever ſo numerous. Theſe 
brave Lacedemonians thought it became them, who 
were the choiceſt ſoldiers of the chief people of 
Greece, to devote themſelves to certain death, in 
order to make the Perſians ſenſible how difficult it 
is to reduce free men to ſlavery; and to teach the 
relt of Greece, by their example, either to vanquiſh 
or periſh. The event ſhewed the juſtice of their 
ſentiments. That illuſtrious example of courage 
aſtoniſhed the Perſians, and gave new ſpirit and vi- 
gour to the Greeks. The lives, then, of this heroic 
leader, and his brave troop, were not thrown away, 
but uſefully employed ; and their death was attend- 
ed with a double effect, more great and laſting than 
they themſelves imagined. On the one hand, it 
was in a manner the ſeed of their enſuing victories; 
which made the Perfians for ever afterwards lay 
aſide all thoughts of attacking Greece. On the other 
hand, ſuch a Ggnal and exemplary inſtance of 
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intrepidity, made a ſudden and indelible impreſſion 
upon all the reſt of the Grecians; and left a perſua. 
ſion, deeply rooted in their hearts, that they were 
able to ſubdue the Perſians, and ſubvert that vaſt 
empire. Cimon was the man who made the firſt 
attempt of that kind with ſucceſs. Ageſilaus after- 
wards puſhed the defign fo far, that he made the 
great monarch tremble in his palace at Suſa. And 
Alexander, at laſt, accompliſhed it with incredible 
facility. RoLLINn's AN. HIS r. vol. iii. 202—236, 


I DO not recolle& any example of courage and 
intrepedity, all things conſidered, more ſimilar to 
that which I have juſt now related, than in the re- 
ſolute conduct of lord Clive at the ſiege of Arcot, 
in the Eaſt-Indies. To place this example in its 
molt proper light, it may not be amiſs to acquaint 
my young readers, that the Great Mogul is the 


arbitrary ſovereign of the Eaſt-Indies : but beſides 


him there are many Indian princes, who are per- 
mitted to enjoy their reſpective ſovereignties, with- 
out moleſtation ; on condition that they pay the ſti- 
pulated tribute, and do not infringe any of the artt- 
cles of the treaties by which they or their an- 
ceſtors acknowledged the ſovereignty of the Great 
Mogul. Theſe Indian princes are called Rajas, 
1. e. Kings. More than one half of the empire of 


Indoſtan (properly called India) is at this day ſub- 


ject to theſe rajas, of which ſome are princes of 
very ſmall territories; and others, as alſo the kings 


of Myſore and Tanjore, poſſeſs dominions larger 


than thoſe of the kings of Pruſſia and Portugal. 


A very large army, ready to move at the firſt warn- 


ing, was found neceſſary to over - we and be a check 
on the rajas: the ſame force divided, under ſe- 
veral diſtinct commanders, would have been in- 
effectual. Hence, it was neceſlary to give a large 


tract 
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tract of country to the government of a ſingle 
officer; or to relinquiſh the deſign of extending 
the dominion. Another branch of the duty of this 
officer is to collect the annual revenues of the crown, 
and pay them to the Saubahdah, or Mogul's viceroy, 
who remits them to the treaſury of the empire ; and 
to attend him in all his military expeditions within 
his viceroyalty. Theſe officers are now well known 
in Europe by the title of nabab, which ſignifies de- 
puty ; though originally they were no more than 
commanders of a body of forces, were frequently 
called to court, kept there, or tranſlated to another 
government, whenever the miniſtry thought theſe 
changes neceſſary, But the diviſions of the royal 
family gave the nabobs of 7 diſtant from 
the capital, opportunities of acquiring a ſtability in 
their governments little leſs than abſolute; and, 
what is more extraordinary in the officers of a deſ- 
potic ſtate, both the viceroy and nabobs have named 
their ſucceſſors againſt the will of the throne, who 
have often ſucceeded with as little oppoſition as if 
they had been the heirs-apparent to an hereditary 
dominion. The nabobſhip, being now attended 
with ſo much power, honour, and profit, the right 
of ſucceſſion is become an affair of importance, and 
given riſe to diſputes and wars as cruel and bloody 
as any recorded in hiſtory. The Engliſh and French, 
who have ſettlements in this part of the world, have 
thought proper to intereſt themſelves very warmly 
in theſe diſputes. In one of which, between Chun - 
daſeb and Mahomed-ally, the French took the part 
of the former, and the Engliſh of the latter. e 
object of this diſpute was of the greateſt importance: 
and, in the courſe of the war, captain (now lord) 
Clive, who had many times before diſtinguithed 
himſelf in a very extraordinary manner, propoſed 
to attack the poſſeſſions of Chunda-fabe in the 
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| terfitofy of Arcot, and offered to lead the expedition 
Himſef. His whole force, when completed, con- 
ſiſted of no more than three hundred ſeapoys, and 
two hundred Europeans, with eight officers ; ſix of 
whom had never before been in action, and four 
of theſe ſix were young men in the mercantile ſer- 
vice of the company, who, inflamed by his exam- 
ple, took up the ſword to follow him. This hand- 
ful of men, with only three pieces for their ar- 
tMery, marched from Madraſs on the 26th of Au- 
guſt 1751. On the 31ſt, he halted within ten 
miles of Arcot; where the enemies ſpies reported, 
chat they had diſcovered the Engliſh marching, with 
unconcern, through a violent ſtorm of thunder, light- 
— and rain; and this circumſtance, from their 
notion of omens, gave the garriſon ſo high an opi- 
nion of the approaching enemy, that they inſtantly 
Abandoned the fort; and, a few hours aſter, the Eng- 
Tiſh entered the city, and marching through an hun- 
dred thoufand ſpectators, took poſſeſſion of the fort, 
which was'inhabited by between three and four thou- 
ſand perſons . This acquiſition foon produced the 
effect which had been expected from it: Chunda- 
ſaheb laid cloſe ſiege to the place. At the beginning 
of the ſiege, captain Clive was deprived of the ſer- 
vice of four of the eight officers who ſet out on the 
expedition; and the troops fit for duty were di- 
miniſhed to an hundred and twenty Europeans, and 
two hundred ſeapoys. Theſe were beſieged by an 
hundred and fifty French, two thouſand ſeapoys, 
three thouſand cavalry, and five thouſand peans. 
*The Engliſh fuſtained the attack with invincible re- 


The merchants. had, for ſecurity, depoſited in the fort ef. 


fects to the value of 50, oo l. but theſe were punctually reſtored 


to the owners; and this julicious generoſity conciliated many of 
the principal inhabitants to the Engliſh intereſts, HIS T. MIL r. 
Ta ANA. p. 188, 

ſolutjon. 
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ſolution. On the 3oth of October, \Raja-ſaheb, 
who conducted the operations of the ſiege for his 
father Chunda- ſaheb, ſent a flag of truce, with pro- 
poſals for the ſurrender of the fort. He offered ho- 
nourable terms to the garriſon, and a large ſum of 
money to captain Clive; adding, that if his terms 
Were not accepted, be would ſtorm the fort imme- 
diately, and put every man to the ſword. Captain 
Clive, in his anſwer, reflecting on the hadneſs of 
Chunda-ſaheb's cauſe, treated the offers of money 
with contempt; and ſaid, that he had too good an 
opinion of Raja - ſaheb's prudence, than to believe 
that he would attempt a ſtorm, until he had got 
better ſoldiers than the rabble of which his army 
was compoſed. Exaſperated hy this anſwer, he im · 
mediately prepared to ſtorm the fort. Beſides a 
multitude that came with ladders to every part of 
the wall that was acoeſſible, there appeared faur 
principal diviſions. Two of which advanced to the 
two gates, and two were allotted to the hreaches. 
In cheſe different attacks the enemy continued the 
ſtorm for an hour, when they relinquiſhed. all their 
attempts of annoyance at once, and employed them- 
ſelves earneſtly in carrying off their dead. Many 
of the Engliſh being diſabled by ſickneſs. or wounds, 
the number which repulſed the ſtorm was no more 
than eighty Europeans, ofhcers included, and one 
hundred and twenty ſeapoys ; and theſe, _ beſides 
ſerving five pieces of cannon, fired twelve thouſand 
muſket cartridges during the attack. The loſs of 
the enemy during TIRES was computed, to be 
not leſs than four hundred killed and wounded. 
Of the Engliſh only four were killed, and two ſea- 
poys. Two hours after, the enemy renewed their 
fire upon the fort, both with their cannon, and with 
muſketry from the houſes. At two in the afternoon 
they demanded leave to bury their dead, which map 
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granted. At four they recommenced hoſtilities, and 
continued their fire ſmartly till two in the morning, 
when it ceaſed totally. Perceiving, by this time, 
that difficulties and dangers only ſerved to increaſe 
the courage and activity of the Engliſh, and that nei- 
ther promiſes or threatenings made any impreſſion 
on men determined to conquer ordie, they abandon- 
ed the town with precipitation. Baka 

Thus ended this ſiege, maintained fifty days 
under every diſadvantage of ſituation and force, by 
a handful of men in their fir/# campaign, with a 
ipirit worthy of the moſt veteran troops; and con- 
ducted by their young commander with indefatiga- 
ble activity, unſhaken conſtancy, and undaunted 
courage. And notwithſtanding he had, at this time, 
neither read books, or converfed with men capable of 
giving him much inſtruction in the military art, all 
the reſources which he employed in the defence of 
Arcot, were ſuch as are dictated by the beſt maſters 
in the ſcience of war. HISTORY oF THE Mi- 
LITARY TRANSACTIONS OF THE BRITISH Na- 
TION IN INDOSTAN. 


ABOUT the year A. D. 1689, King James II. 
who had deſerted the governmeut, attempted, by 
the aſſiſtance of the French king, to recover it 
out of the hands of William and Mary, to whom 
a ſolemn tender of the crown was made in the 
name of the commons and peers of England. Be- 
ing well informed of the diſpoſitions of the Engliſh 
and the Scotch, his only hopes were from the 
Iriſh. In Ireland, therefore, he landed his forces; 
and in a few days repaired to Cork, where he was 
received by the. earl of Tyrconnel, who had col- 
lected an army of thirty thouſand foot, and eight 
. thouſand horſe, for the uſe of his maſter... To- 


wards the latter end of March, he entered Dub- 
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lin in a triumphant manner. He was met at the 
Caſtle-gate by a proceſſion of popiſh biſhops and 
prieits, in their pontificals, bearing the hoſt, which 
he publickly adored. Here he publiſhed” a procla- 
mation ſeemingly in favour of his proteſtant ſub- 
jects; but king James had rendered himſelf ſo ex- 
ceedingly infamous for his breach of faith, that they 
univerſally reſolved to ſtand on their own defence. 
Finding they were not to be deceived by his fair 
ſpeeches, he proceeded to Colerain, which he: re- 
duced, laid ſiege to Kilmore, and was advancing 
to Londonderry by long and haſty marches. Lun- 
dy, the governorz.was appriſed of this circumſtance 
by George Walker, rector of Donaghmore, who 
had raiſed a regiment for the defence of the pro- 
teſtants. But Lundy proved a villain : for, having 
ſummoned a council of war, he declared the place 
not tenable ; and advifed, that the principal * 
ſhould retire from the town, the inhabitants of which 
would obtain the more favourable terms in conſe- 
quence of their departure. A meſſenger was ac- 
cordingly diſpatched to the enemy with propoſals 
of a negociation. But the inhabitants and ſoldiers 
in Londonderry were no founer informed of what 
was done, than they threatened immediate ven- 
geance agaialt thoſe who had been guilty of -fuch 
a weak and puſillanimous meaſure. Cunningham 
and Richards, two ſea-officers, withdrew to their 
ſhips, and Lundy, the governor of the town, con- 
cealed himſelf in his chamber. In vain did Walker 
and major Baker exhort him to maintain his go- 
vernment: ſuch was his cowardice, or treachery, 
that he abſolutely refuſed to follow their advice, and 
took the firſt opportunity to make his eſcape in 
diſguiſe. After his departure, the inhabitants be- 
ſtowed the government upon Mr. Walker and ma- 
Jor Baker. They n formed the townſmen 
N 2 | into 
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into different regiments, amounting in all to ſeven 
thoufand men, commanded by eight colonets; and 
three hundred and thirty- three inferior offieers. But, 
notwithſtanding this numerous garriſon, they la- 
boared under many and great diſadvantages, The 
place itſelf was but poorly fortified ; their cannon, 
wich confiſted only of twenty pieces, were wreteh- 
edly mounted : they had not one engineer to direct 
their motions ; they had hardly any hopes of making 
a fally ; the garriſon was compoſed of perſons to- 
tally unacquainted with military. diſcipline ; they 
were deſtitute of proviſions; and they were be- 
fGeged by a king in perſon, at the Head of a for- 
midable army, conducted by experienced officers, 
5 with every neceflary for a ſiege or a 
On the 20th day of April the” trenches were 
opened, and the batteries began to play 
town. Several attacks were made by the king's 
forces, and as many fallies by the beſieged, in 
both which the latter had the advantage. Their 
Joy, however, was ſomewhat abated by a con- 
tagious diſtemper, added to the calamity of want 
and famine, which did more execution than the fire 
of the enemy; but they were determined to hold 
vut till the laſt extremity, and nothing could ſhake 
their reſolution. King James, intending to return 
to Dublin, in order to be preſent at the parliament, 
conferred the command of his army on the French 
general Roſene, a cruel, inhuman ruffian. Pro- 
yoked at the obſtinate reſiſtance of the garriſon, 
he threatened to reduce the town to aſhes, and put 
all the inhabitants to the ſword, without diſtinction 
of fex or age, unleſs they would immediately ſub- 
mit at difcretion. The governor treated his me- 
naees with contempt; and publiſhed an order for- 
bidding any perſon, on pain of death, to talk of a 
8 | 6% ſurrender. 
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ſurrender. They had now conſumed the laſt re- 
mains of their proviſions, and were obliged to live 
on the fleſþ of horſes, dogs, cats, rats, mice, tallow, 
ſtarch, dried and ſalted hides ; and even this Ioath- 
ſome food began to fail them. Roſene, finding 
them altogetber inflexible, threatened to wreck his 
vengeance on all the proteſtants of that country 
by driving them under the walls of Londonderry, 
and ſuffering them there to periſh. with hunger. 
He executed his threats with ſuch ſavage barbarity 
as is really ſhocking to human nature. He de- 
tached ſeveral parties of dragoons, who, . after ſtrĩp- 
ping all the proteſtants oe miles round, drove 
theſe unhappy people like cattle beforg them, with- 
out even ſparing the decrepid old men, nurſes with 
infants at their breaſts, tender children, women big 
with child, others juſt delivered, and even ſome . 
in the pangs of labour. Above four thquſand of 
| A miſerable objects were driven, like ſo mapy 
evoted victims, under 'the walls of the town. 
This expedient, inſtead of anſwering the intended 
purpoſe, produced a quite contrary effec}, ; for the 
beſieged were ſo enraged at this act of hbarbarity, 
that they determined to periſh, rather than ſybmait 
to ſuch a ſavage. They erected a gallows in yiew © 
the beſiegers, and ſent a meſſage to the French ge- 
neral, declaring that they would hang all the priſoners 
whom they bad taken during. the bege, unleſs the 
proteſtants were immediately diſmiſſcc. 
This menace, ſeconded by a remonſtrance from 
the priſoners, produced a negociation ; in conſe- 
quence of which, the proteſtants were allowed to 
depart, after having been confined three days with- 
Out taſting food. Some hundreds were deſtroyed 
by famine and fatigue, many more were maſlacred 
by the ſtraggliny parties of the enemy, and ſuch as 


lyed to return to their own houſes. found them 
G 4 lacked 
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lacked and plundered by the papiſts : and yet 
theſe very people had moſt of them obtained pro. 
tections from James, who thus obſerved his ſolem 
engagements with his uſual fidelity. a 
Tue number of able men within the garriſon was 
now greatly reduced, and all the inhabitants were in 
ſuch dültrels through want of proviſions, that they 
began to think of feeding on each other. Mr. Walker, 
fearing thefe difcouragements might at laſt overcome 
the conſtancy of the garriſon, convened them in the 
cathedral, and in a ſpirited diſcourſe, endeavoured 
to animate them to a ſteady perſeverance. He re- 
minded them, that the eyes not only of the Iriſh 
proteſtants, but even of the whole Engliſh nation, 
were fixed upon their conduct: and that! aſter 
having made ſuch a noble ſtand in defence of their 
religion and liberty, they had no reafon to doubt 
but that God would ſend them a ſpeedy. relief, 
Tt 'was not long before this prophetic diſcourſe was 
fulftlled. General Kirk, who had abandoned his 
late maſter, and was now engaged in the ſervice 
of William, being informed of their extreme ne- 
ceſſity, ordered three ſhips, loaded with proviſions 
and men, to fail up the river, at all hazards. The 
enemy had erected batteries on both ſides of it, and 
had thrown a boom acroſs it, in order to prevent 
the garriſon from 5 any relief. But the 
Mountjoy, advancing with full fail, broke the ene - 
my's boom; and all the three, after having ſuſtained 
a very ſmart fire from both ſides of the river, ar- 
rived in fafety at the town, to the inexpreſſible joy of 
the inhabitants. King James's army was ſo diſcou- 
raged by the ſucceſs of this enterprize, that the 
raiſed the ſiege the very next night, and retired with 
the utmoſt precipitation, after having loſt above nine 
thouſand men in the attempt. hi 
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Kirk no ſooner took poſſeſſion of the town, 
than Mr. Walker was perſuaded to embark with 
an addreſs of thanks to their majeſties; by whom 
he was received with that honour and reſpect 
ſo juſtly due to his diſtinguiſhed valour. RAPIN, 
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SENTIMENTS. 


NONSTANCY of mind gives a man repu- 
tation, and makes him happy, in deſpite of 


all misfortunes. 


There is not on earth a ſpectacle more worthy the 


regard of the Creator, intent on his works, than a 
brave man ſuperior to his ſufferi 


What can be more honourable than to have cou- 
rage enough to execute the commands of reaſon and 
conſcience ; to maintain the dignity of our nature, 
and the ſtation aſſigned us; to be proof_againſt po- 
verty, pain, and death itſelf? I mean, fa far as not 
to do any thing that is ſcandalous or ſinful; to 
avoid them; to ſtand adverſity, under all ſhapes, 
with decency and conſtancy. To do this is to be 
great above title and fortune. 'This argues the ſoul 
of an heavenly extraCtion, and is worthy the offspring 


of the Deity. 


Endure and conquer; Jove will ſoon diſpoſe 
To future good our paſt and preſent woes: 


An hour will come with pleaſure to relate 
Your ſorrows paſt, or benefits of fate. — 


He lives in fame who dies in virtue's cauſe. - 


This and the following article ſhould have been inſerted be- 
fore Counags, 
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with he was 
'& being now a flave to, the Carthaginians, I am 
come to treat with you concerning a peace, and an 
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£ AFTE R the Carthaginians had defeated the Ro- 
man army, and taken Regulus, that illuſtrious 


commander, priſoner, they met with ſuch a ſeries 
o misfoftanes as induced them to think of putting 
an end to ſo deſtructive a war by a ſpeedy peace. 
With this view, they began to ſoſten the rigour of 
Regulus's confinement ; and endeavoured to engage 
him to go to Rome with their ambafladors, and to 
uſe his intereſt to bring about a peace upon mode- 
rate terms, or at leaſt an exchange of priſoners. Re- 
Zulus obeyed his maſters, and embarked for Rome, 


- after having bound himſelf, by a folemn oath, to re- 


torn to his Chuins, if the negociation did not ſucceed. 
The Curthaginian mip arrived ſafe in Italy: but 


bphen Regulus came to the gates of the city, he re- 


fuſed to enter them; my misfortunes, faid he, have 


made me a ſlave to the Carthapinians, I am no 
Jonger 


a Roman citizen. The ſenate * Aa 
audience to foreigners without the gates. His wife 
Mareia went out to meet him, and preſented to 
Him bis two children: but he, only caſting a wild 


Jock on them, fixed his eyes on the ground, as if 


He thought himſelf unworthy of the embraces of his 
wife, and the careſſes of his children. When the 
ſenators aſſembled in the ſuburbs, he was introduced 
to them with the Carthaginian ambafſadors; and, 
together with them, made the two prapoſals where- 
charged. .* Conſcript fathers,” ſaid he, 


exchange of priſoners.” Having uttered theſe words, 
he began to withdraw, and follow the ambaſſadors, 
o were not allowed to be preſent at the deliberations. 
and diſputes of the conſcript fathers. the 
5 ao | | nate 


nate prefled him to ſtay. He gave his opinion ag 
_ 1 — * and conſul, and refuſed to continu 
in the aſſembly, till his African maſters ordered 
bim : and then the illuſtrious flaye took his phy 
among the fathers ;. but continued filent, with his 
eyes = on the ground, while the more ancient 
ſenators ſpoke. When 1t came to his turn to deliver 
his opinion, he addreſſed himſelf Are 
fathers in the following words: Though I am a 
flave at Carthage, yet I am free at Rome; an vil 
therefore declare my ſentiments with freedom. Ro- 
mans, it is not for your intereſt either to grant the 
Carthaginians a peace, or to make an exchange of 

riſoners with them. Carthage is extremely ex- 
Lauſted ; and the only reaſon why ſheſues for peace 
is, becauſe ſhe is not in a condition to continue the 
war. You have been vanquiſhed but once, and 
that by my fault; a fault which Metellus has re- 
paired by a ſignal victory. But the Carthaginians 
have been fo often overcome, that they have not the 
courage to look Rome in the face. Your allies 
continue peaceable, and ſerve you with zeal. But 
your enemies troops conſiſt only of mercenaries, 
who have no other tie than that of intereſt, and will 
foon be diſobliged by the republic they ſerve, Car- 
thage being already quite deſtitute of money to pay 
them. No, Romans, a peace with Carthage does 
not, by any means, ſuit your intereſt, conſidering 
the condition to which the Carthaginians are re- 
duced : I therefore adviſe you to puriue the war 
with greater vigour than ever. As br the exchange 
of priſoners, you have among the Carthaginian 
captives ſeveral officers of diſtinction, who are 
young, and may one Gay command the enemies 
armies: but, as for me, I am advanced in years, 
and my misfortunes have made me.uſeleſs.. Beſides, 

what can you expect from ſoldiers who have been van 
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quiſhed, and made flaves? Such men, like timorous 
deer that have eſcaped out of the hunter's toils, will 
ever be upon' the alarm, and ready 'to fly.” The 


ſenate, greatly affected with his diſintere ſtedneſs, 


magnanimity, and contempt of life, would willingly 


L | 5 Have eg him, and continued the war in Afri- 
—_ - 


ome were of opinion, that in Rome he was 
not obliged to keep an oath which had been extorted 
from him in an enemy's country. The Pontifex 
Maximus himſelf, being conſulted in the caſe, de- 
clared, that Regulus might continue at Rome, with- 
out being guilty of perjury. But the noble cap- 
tive, highly offended at this decifion, as if his ho- 
nour and courage were called in queſtion, declared 
to the fenate, who trembled to hear him ſpeak, 
that he well knew what torments were reſerved for 
him at Carthage; but that he had fo much of the 
true ſpirit of a Roman, as to dread leſs the tortures 
of a cruel rack, than the ſhame of a diſhonourable 


F action, which would follow him to the grave. It 


is my duty,” faid he, © to return to Carthage: let 
the gods take care of the reſt.” This intrepidity 
made the ſenate ſtill more deſirous of faving ſuch an 
hero. All means were made uſe of to make him 
ſtay, both by the people and the ſenate. He would 
not even ſee his wife, nor fuffer his children to take 
their leave of him. Amidſt the lamentations and 
tears of the whole city, he embarked with the Car- 
thaginian ambaſſadors, to return to the place of his 
"-Davery, with as ſerene and chearful a countenance, 
as if he had been going to a country-feat for his 
_ diverſion. The Carthaginians were fo enraged a- 
gainſt him, that they invented new torments to ſa- 
tisfy their revenge. Firſt, they cut off his eye - lids; 
* Keeping him for a while in a dark dungeon, and then 
bringing him out, and expoſing him to the ſun at 
noon- day. Alter this, they ſhut him . 
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"of cheſt, ſtuck with nails, having their points in- 
wards, ſo that he could neither fit nor lean, with- 
out great torment ; and there they ſuffered him to 
dic with hunger, anguiſh, and want of fleep. 
VAL. MAx. lib. i. c. 1. and lib. ix. c. 2. Liv. 
Epir. c xviii. CIc. DE Oy ric. lib. iii. &. 


AG IS, the colleague of Leonidas in the govern - 
ment of Sparta, was a young prince of great hopes. 
He ſhewed himſelf juſt and obliging to all men; 
and in the gentleneſs of his diſpoſition, and ſublimi- 
ty of his virtues, not only exceeded Leonidas, who 
reigned with him, but all the kings of Sparta from 
king Ageſilaus. He was a very handſome perſon, 
and of a graceful behaviour ; yet, to give a check 
to the vanity he might take therein, would always 
dreſs in a very plain manner. He had been bred 
very tenderly by his mother Ageſiſtrata, and his 
 grand-mother Archidamia, who were the wealthieſt 
of all the Lacedemonians ; yet, before the age of 
twenty-four, he fo far overcame himſelf, as to re- 
nounce effeminate pleaſures. In his diet, bathings, 
and in all his exerciſes, he choſe to imitate the old 
Laconic frugality and temperance ; and was often 
heard to ſay, © He would not deſire the kingdom, 
if he did not hope, by means of that authority, to 
reſtore their ancient laws and difcipline.” This 
maxim governed his whole life : and, with this view, 
he aſſociated with men of intereſt and capacity, who 
were equally willing to bring about the great deſign 
he had formed of thoroughly reforming the ſtate, 
now ſunk into luxury and debauch. For this pur» 
poſe, attempts were made ; and fo far ſucceeded, 
that Leonidas thought it advifable to abdicate. the 
throne. But 1 from intereſted views, act · 
ed ſo precipitately, that, while Agis was — a 
1 
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body of Spartan troops to the aſfiſtance of the A. 
chæans, a confpiracy was formed tor reſtoring Leo- 
nidas, whole ambition, pride, and luxury, bad great- 
by contributed to effeminate the minds of the peo- 

Leonidas, being now re-fettled on the throne, 
tried every method poſhble to get Agis into his 
power ; and which he at laſt effected by the treache- 
ry of Amphares and Demochares. Being dragged 
away to the common priſon, the ephori conſtituted 
by Leonidas ſat ready to judge bim. As ſoon as 
he came in, they aſked him, How he durſt at- 
tempt to alter the government?“ At which he 
ſmiled, without affording an anſwer ; which pro- 
voked one of the ephori to tell him, © That he ought 
rather to weep ; for they would make him ſenſible 
of his preſumption.” Another aſked him, Whe- 
ther he was not conſtrained to do what he did by 


Ageſilaus and Lyſander ?” To which the king, with a 


compoſed countenance, anſwered : I was conſtrained 
dy no man; the deſign was mine; and my intent 
was to have reſtored the laws of Lycurgus, and to 
have governed by them.“ Hut do yau not now,” 


_ faid.one of his judges, 5 repent ef your raſhueſs?” 


% No,” replied the king; I can never repent of 
fo juſt and honourable an intention.” The ephori 
then ordered him to be taken away, and ſtrangled. 
The afſhcers of juſtice retuſed to obey ; and even 
the mercenary ſoldiers declined ſo unworthy an 
action. Whereupon Demochares, reviling them 
for cowards, forced the king into the room where the 
execution was to be performed. Agis about to die, 
perceiving one of the ſerjeants bitterly bewailing his 


_ misfortune: © Weep not, friend, for me,” ſaid he, 


„ who die innocently ; but grieve for thoſe who are 


| guilty of this horrid act. My condition is much 


er thin theirs.” Then, ſtretching out his neck, 
de ſubmitted to death with a conſtancy he 
** 0 
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of the royal dignity, and his own great character. 
Immediately after Agis was dead,' Amphares went 
out of the prifon-gate, where he found Ageſiſtrata; 
who, kneeling herſelf at his feet, he gently raiſed 
her up, pretending till the fame friendfhip as for- 
merly. Ee affured her, ſhe need not fear any fur- 
ther violence ſhould be offered againſt her ſon ; and 
that, if ſhe pleaſed, ſhe might go in, and ſee him. 
She begged her mother might alſo have the favour 
of being admitted: to which he replied, © Nobody 
ſhould hinder her.” When they were entered, he 
commanded the gate ſhould be again locked, and the 
grand-mother to be firſt mtroduced. ' She was now 
n very old, and had lived all her days in great 
reputation of wiſdom and virtue. As ſoon as Ampha- 
res thought ſhe was diſpatched, he told Ageſiſtrata 
the might go in, if ſhepleaſed. She entered: where, 
beholding her ſon's body ſtretched on the ground, 
and her mother hanging by the neck, ſhe ſtood at 
firſt aſtoniſhed at ſo horrid a ſpectacle; but, after a 
while, recollecting her ſpirits, the firſt thing the did 
was to aſſiſt the foldiers in taking down the body; 
then covering it decently, ſhe laid it by. her ſon's ; 
where, embracing and kiſſing his cheeks, © O my 
fon,” faid he, © it is thy too great merey and good- 
neſs which hath brought thee and us to this untime- 
ly end.” Amphares, who ſtood watching behind 
the door, ruſhed in haſtily ; and with a furious tone 
and countenanee, ſaid to her: „ Since you approve 
fo well of your ſon's actions, it is fit you ſhould par- 
take in his reward.” GBhe, riſing up to meet her 
deſtiny, only uttered theſe few words: „I pray the 
gods that all this may redound to the good of Sparta.” 
After which, ſhe ſubmitted to death with a com- 
poſute and firmneſs that drew tears from the exe 
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SIR William Aſkew, of Kelſay, in Lincolnſhire, 
was. bleſſed with ſeveral daughters. His ſecong, 
named Anne, had received a genteel education; 
which, with an agreeable perſon, and good under- 
ſtanding, rendered her a very proper perſan to be at 
the head of a family. Her father, regardleſs of his 
daughter's inclination and happineſs, obliged her to 
marry a . who had nothing to recommend 
him =m is fortune, and who was a moſt bigotted 
papiſt. No ſooner was he convinced of his wife's 
regard for the doctrines of the reformation from po- 
pery, than, by the inſtigation of the prieſts, he 
violently drove her ſrom his houſe ; though ſhe had 
borne him two children, and her conduct was unex- 
ceptionable. Abandoned by her huſband, ſhe came 
up to London, in order to procure a divorce, and 
to make herſelf known to that part of the court 
who either profeſſed, or were favourers of proteſ- 
tantiſm : but, as Henry VIII. with conſent of par- 
lament, had juſt enacted the law of the fix articles, 
commonly called the bloody ſtatute, ſhe was cruelly 
betrayed by her own huſband ; and, upon his in- 
formation, taken into cuſtody, and examined con- 
cerning her faith. The act above mentioned de- 
nounced death againſt all thoſe who ſhould deny 
the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation; or, that the bread 
and wine made uſe of in the ſacrament was not 
converted after conſecration into the real body and 
blood of Chriſt ; or, maintain the neceſſity of re- 
ceiving the ſacrament in both kinds ; or affirm, that 
it was lawful for prieſts to marry ; tbat the yows of 
celibacy might be broken; that private maſſes were 
of no avail ; and that auricular, or confeſhon to a 
prieſt, was not neceſſary to ſalvation. Upon theſe 
articles, the was examined by the inquiſitor, a prieſt, 
the lord-mayor of London, and the biſhop's chan- 
cellor; and to all their queries gave proper and 
pertinent 
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inent anſwers to: but not being ſuch as theY 
approved, ſhe was ſent back to priſon ; where ſhe 
remained eleven days, to ruminate alone on her 
alarming ſituation, and denied the ſmall conſolation 
of a friendly viſit. The king's council being at 
Greenwich, ſhe was once more examined“ by chan» 
cellor Wriothefley, Gardiner biſhop of Wincheſter, 
Dr. Cox, and Dr. Robinſon ; but not being able to 
convince her of her ſuppoſed errors, ſhe was ſent to 
the Tower. It was ſtrongly ſuſpected, that Mrs. Aſ- 
kew was favoured by ſome ladies of high rank ; and 


that ſhe carried-on a religious correſpondence with 
the queen f. So that the chancellor Wriotheſley, 


hoping 


* Mr. Strype, from an authentic paper, gives us the following ſhort. 
xccount of her examination, which may not, perhaps, be unertain- 
ing, or uſeleſs to the reader: Sir Martin Bowes, (lord-mayor) 
ſitting wich the council, as moſt meet for his wiſdom, and ſeeing 
her ſtand upon life and death, I oy you. quoth he, my lords, 

ive me leave to talk with this woman ve was granted. Lord 

ayor. Thou fooliſh woman, ſayeſt thou, that the prieſt cannot 
makes the w_ body of Chriſt ? A. _— I fay oy fan, gs : 
for L have that God made man 3 but that man God 
I never yet read; nor, I ſuppoſe, ever ſhall read it. Lord Mayors 
No! Thou fooliſh woman, after the words of conſecration, is it not 
the Lord's body? A. Afew. No: it is but conſecrated bread, or 
ſacramental bread. Lord Mayor, What if a mouſe cat it, after con- 
ſecration 3 what ſhall become of this mouſe ? what ſa thou, 
thou fooliſh woman? A. Adv. What ſhall become of her, a 
you, my lord ? Lord Mayor. I ſay, that the mouſe is damn 
A. Aikew. Alack, poor mouſe! —- Perceiving that ſome could not 
keep in their laughing, the council p to the butchery and 
ſlaughter that they intended before they came there.” 

About this time, H was affl.ted with an ulcer in his leg. 
The quern, his laſt wife, Catharine Parr, attended him with the 
molt dutiful care; and employed every art, which her ſagacity or 
affection could ſuggeſt, in order to ſoothe his pain, and divert his 
melancholy. His favourite topic of converſation was away” and 
Catharine, whoſe good ſenſe enabled her to talk on any ſubject, 
was frequently drawn into the argument ; and, being a ſecret 
friend to the reformation, would ſometimes diſcover more of her 
ſentiments than were conſiſtent with her ſafety. Henry, incenſed 
at her preſumption in daring to differ from him, — 
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hoping that he might diſcover ſomething that would 
afford matter of impeachment againſt that princeſs, 
the carl of Hertford, or his counteſs, who all favour. 
ed the reformation, ordered her to be put to the 
rack: but her ſortitude in ſuffering, and her reſolu- 
tion not to betray her friends, was proof againſt that 
diabolical invention. Not a groan, not a word 
could be extorted from her. The chancellor, pro- 


voked with what he called her obſtinacy, augmented 


her tortures with bis own bands, and with unheard 
of violence: but her courage and conſtancy was in- 
vincible-; and theſe barbarians gained nothing by 


their cruelties, but everlaſting diſgrace and inſamy. 


As foon as ſhe was taken from the rack, ſhe fainted 
away ; but, being recovered, ſhe was condemned to 
the flames. Her bones were diſlocated in ſuch a 
manner, that they were forced to carry her in a chair 
to the place of execution. While ſhe was at the 
ſtake, letters were brought her from the lord- chan- 
cellor, offering her the king's pardon, if ſhe would 
recant. But ſhe refuſed to look at them; telling 
the meſſenger, that * ſhe came not tbither to 
deny her lord and maſter.” The ſame letters were 


alſo tendered to three other perſons, condemned to 
the ſame fate; and who, animated by her example, 
refuſed to accept them. Whereupon the lord-mayor 


her obſtinacy to Gardiner; who gladly emb fuch a fayourable 


; port upity of widening the breach between them. He commend- 
t 


he king for the care he took of the axthodoxy of his ſubjects; and 
tald: him, that the more exalted the perſon was who was puniſhed, 
and the more nearly connected with bis majeſty, the greater terror 


would the ſacrifice appear to all ſucceeding ages. The chancellor, 
being conſulted, hi y approved of what the biſhop had 2 
and Henry, actuated by his qwn impetuous temper, and encourage 

by the advice. of his cgunſellors, carried the matter to ſuch a 


length, as to order articles of impeachment to bedrawn aut againſt 
his aun wife. But the ſecrecy "y fidelity of Mrs. Aſkew, * 
ther with the prudent behaviqur of 

ipwpivent danger ſhe was in, 


the queen, ſayed her from the 
command-- 


would the example ſtrike into others; and the more gloriqus. 
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commanded the fire to be kindled; and, with ſavage 
ignorance, cried out, Hat juſtitia, let juſtice take 
its courſe. The faggots being lighted, ſhe com- 
mended her foul, with the utmoſt compoſure, into 
the hands of her Maker ; and, like the great found- 
er of the religion ſhe prefeſſed, expired praying for 
her murderers, July 16, 1546, about the 25th year 
of her age. MEMoiRs OF A. ASKEW. Hist. 
ENGL. | 
Il do not know; if all circumſtances be conſider- 
ed, whether the hiſtory of this, or any other nation, 
can furniſh a more illuſtrious example than this I 
have now related. To her father's will, the facri- 
fced her own inclinations. To a huſband, unwor- 
thy of her affections, ſhe behaved with prudence, re- 
ſpe, and obedience. The ſecrets of her friends ſhe 
preſerved inviolable, even amidſt the tortures of the 
rack. Her conſtancy in ſuffering, conſidering her age 
and ſex, was equal, at leaſt, if not ſuperior, to any 
thing on record: and her piety was genuine and un- 
affected ; of which ſhe gave the moſt exalted proof in 
dying a martyr for the cauſe of her religion, and ther» 
ty of confcience. But who can read this examplo, and 
not lament and deteſt that ſparit of eruelty and inhu- 
manity which is imbibed and cheriſhed inthe church 
of Rome ! a ſpirit repugnant to the feelings of g. 
ture, and directly oppoſite to the conduct and diſpo- 
fition of the Author of our religion, who came 
not to deſtroy men's lives, but to ſave thomas, and, 
inſtead of delighting in the death of a ſinner, gave 
his own life a ranſom for theirs. On the contrary, 
who that is not ſunk into brutality can ſee, without 
horror, a man, a prieſt pretending to be influenced 
by the love and honour of God, torturing a woman 
whoſe youth and beauty might have difarmed the 
moſt favage reſentment, and often wearying him- 
telf in this diabalical ſervice, committing _—_ the 
ames, 
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and impoſſibilities? Who can ſee animoſities, ha- 
tred, and variance, encouraged and fomented he. 
tween man and wife, and the one prompted and 
perſuaded to deſtroy, and contrive the death of the 
other, and not abandon a religion that juſtifies ſuch 
a- practice? * 
*r 
C ONTINEN CE. 
SENTIMENTS. 
HIS is a virtue that makes but an inconſide- 
rable figure in our days. However, we ought 
not to loſe our ideas of things, though we have de- 
bauched our true reliſh in our practice: for, after 
all, ſolid virtue will keep its place in the opinion of 
the wiſe and ſenſible part of mankind. And though 
cuſtom has not made it ſo ſcandalous as it ought to 
be to inſnare innocent women, and triumph in the 
falſhood ; fuch actions as we have here related 
muſt be accounted true gallantry, and riſe higher in 
our eſteem the farther they are removed from our 


imitation. | 
The force of cuſtom is prodigious and unaccount- 


able: the bulk of mankind are enſlaved by it. 
They have little elſe to plead for moſt of their opi- 
nions : but the opinion of the multitude is one of 
the moſt erroneous, inconſiſtent, and variable rules, 
we can poſſibly proceed by. Their blind prejudices, 


with a mixture of ſtrong paſſions, are the governing 


principles of their actions. One of the ſureſt ways, 


therefore, 


flames, for not believing the | aj abſurdities 
e 
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thereſore, that can be taken, both to think and act 
wrong, is implicitly to follow the predominant taſte 
and biaſs of the times, i. e. the guidance of the mul- 
titude, the extravagance of their principles, and the 
licentioufneſs of their behaviour. It is no wonder, 
then, fince men appear to be ſo indolent, and in- 
clined to ſubmit to and follow the public leading im- 
plicitly, that cuſtom is apprehended to give a ſort of 
ſanction to vice itſelf ; and hinders them from dif- 
cerning, in a clear and ſtrong light, its nature, baſe- 
neſs, and deformity. 4 
Continence conſiſts not in an inſenſibility or 
freedom from paſſions; but in the well ordering 


them. 
One man may be much more cheaply virtuous 


then another, according to the different ſtrength 


of their paſſions. 
The pleaſure of ſubduing an inordinate deſire, 


of denying an impetuous appetite, is not only no- 
bler, but greater by far, than any that is to be 
_ in the moſt tranſporting moments of grati- 
cation. 


« 


EXAMPLES. 


QCCIP IO the younger, when only twenty-four 

years of age, was appointed by the Roman re- 
public to the command of the army againſt the 
Spaniards. His wiſdom and valour would have done 
honour to the moſt experienced general. Deter- 
mined to ſtrike an important blow, he forms a de- 
ſign of beſieging Carthagena, then the capital-of the 
Carthaginian empire in Spain. His meaſures were 
ſo judiciouſly concerted, and with ſo much courage 
and intrepidity purſued, both by ſea and land, that, 
notwithſtanding a bold and vigorous deſence, the 


capital was taken by ſtorm. The plunder was im- 
5 e. 
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menſe. Ten thouſand freemen were made priſo. 
ners; and above three hundred more, of both ſexes, 
were received as hoſtages. One of the latter, a ve. 
ry ancient lady, the wife of Mandonius, brother of 
Indibiles, king of the Hergetes, watching her op- 
238 came out of the crowd, and, throwing 
herſelf at the -conqueror's feet, conjured him, with 
tears in her eyes, to recommend to thoſe who had 
the ladies in their keeping to have regaid to their 


ſex and birth. Scipio, who did not underſtand her 


meaning at firſt, aſſured her, tbat he had given or- 
ders they ſhould not want for any thing. But the 
lady replied, 'Thoſe conveniencies are not what 
affect us. In the condition to which fortune hath 
reduced us, with what ought we not to be content- 
ed? 1 have many other apprehenſſons, when 1 cen- 
ſider, on one ſide, the licentiouſneſs of war; and, 
on the other, the youth and beauty of the princeſſes 
which you ſee here before us: for as to me, my age 
protects me from all fear in this reſpect.“ She had 
with her the daughters of Indibiles, and ſeveral other 
ladies of high rank, all in the flower of youth, 
who conſidered her as their mother. Scipio, then, 
comprehending what the ſubject of her fear was, 
« My own glory,” ſays he, and that of the Ro- 
man people, are concerned in not ſuffering that vir- 
tue, which ought always to be reſpected, wherever 
we find it, ſhould be expoſed in my camp to a 
treatment unworthy of it. But you give me a new 
motive ſor being more ſtrict in my care of it, in the 


virtuous folicitude you ſhew in thinking paly of the 


preſervation-of your honour, in the midſt of ſo many 


other objects of fear.“ Aſter this converſation, he 


committed the care of the ladies to ſome. officers of 
experienced / prudence, ſtrictly commanding, that 
they ſhould: treat them with all the reſpect they 
could pay to the mothers, wives, and . of 
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their allies and particular friends. It was not long 
before Scipio's integrity and virtue were put to the 
trial. Being retired in his camp, ſome of his ofh- 
cers brought him a young virgin of ſuch exquiſite 
deauty, that ſhe drew upon her the eyes and admi- 
ration of every body. The young conqueror ſtart- 
ed from his ſeat with confuſion and furprize; and, 
like one thunder - ſtruck, ſeemed to be robbed of that 
preſence of mind and ſelf- poſſeſſion, fo neceſſary in 
a general, and for which Scipio was remarkably fa- 
mous. In a few moments, having rallied his ſtrag- 
gling ſpirits, he enquired of the beautiful captive, in 
the moſt civil and polite manner, concerning her 
country, birth, and connections; and finding that 
ſhe was betrothed to a Celtiberian prince, named Al- 
lucius, he ordered both him and the captive's pa- 
rents to be ſent for. Ihe Spaniſh prince no ſooner 
appeared in his preſence, than, even before he ſpoke 
to the father and mother, he took him aſide; and, 
to remove the anxiety he might be in on account of 
the young lady, he addreſſed him in theſe words: 
« You and I are yoting, which admits of my ſpeak- 
ing to you with more hberty. "Thoſe who brought 
me your future ſpouſe, aſſured me, et the ſame time, 
that you loved her with extreme tenderneſs; and 
ber beauty left me no room to doubt it. Upo 
which reflecting, that if, Hike you, Thad thought on 
making an engagement, and were not wholly en- 
groſſed with the affairs uf my country, I ſhould de- 
fire that ſo honourable and legitimate a paſſion 
ſhould find favour. 1 think myſelf happy, in the 
preſent conjuncture, to do you this ſervice. Though 
the fortune of war has made me your maſter, I deſire 
to be your friend. Here is your wife: take her, and 
may the gods bleſs you with her. One thing, howe- 
ver, I would have you be fully affured of, that ſhe has 
been amongſt us as ſhe would have been in the houſe 


of 
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of her father and mother. Far be it from Scipio to 
purchaſe a looſe and momentary pleaſure at the ex. 
pence of virtue, honour, and the happineſs of an 
oneſt man. No : I have kept her for you, in or. 
der to make you a preſent worthy of you and of me. 
The only gratitude I require of you for this ineſti. 
mable gift is, that you would be a friend to the 
Roman people.” Allucius's heart was too full to 
make him any anſwer ; but, throwing himſelf at the 
general's feet; he wept aloud. The captive lady fell 
into the ſame poſture ; and remained ſo, till the fa- 
ther burſt out into the following words: “ Oh! 
divine Scipio! the gods: have given you more than 
human yirtue! Oh! glorious leader! Oh! wonde- 
rous youth! does not that obliged virgin give you, 
while ſhe prays to the gods for your proſperity, 
raptures above all the tranſports you could have © 
reaped from the poſſeſſion of her injured perſon !” 
The relations of the young lady had brought with 
them a very conſiderable ſum for her ranſom : but, 
when they ſaw that ſhe was reſtored to them in To 
generous and godlike a manner, they intreated the 
conqueror, with great earneſtneſs, to accept that ſum 
as a preſent; and declared, that by complying, that 
new favour would compleat their joy and gratitude. 
Scipio, not being able to reſiſt ſuch warm and ear- 
neſt ſolicitation, told them, that he accepted the 
gift ; and ordered it to be laid at his feet: then, ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to Allucius, I add,” ſays he, to 
the portion which you are to receive from your fa- 
ther-in-law this ſum ; which I deſire you to accept 
as a marriage-preſent.” . | 

If we conſider that Scipio was at this time in the 
prime of life, unmarried, and under no reſtraint, 
we cannot but acknowledge, that the conqueſt he 

made of himſelf was far more glorious than that of 
the Carthaginian empire: and tho his * of 
| | 18 
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| this captive prince was not more delicate and gene- 
rous than what might juſtly be expected from a per- 
ſon endowed with reaſon and reflection; yet, con- 
ſidering how few there are in his circumſtances who 
would have acted as he did, we cannot but applaud 
his conduct, and propoſe him as a ſuitable example 
to future ages. Nor was his virtue unrewarded. 
The young prince, charmed with the liberality and 
politeneſs of Scipio, went into his country to publiſh 
the praiſes of ſo generous a victor. He cried out, 
in the tranſports of his gratitude, That there was 
come into pain a young hero like the gods; who 
conquered all things leſs by the force of his arms, 
than the charms of his virtue, and the greatneſs of 
his beneficence.“ Upon this report, all Celtiberia 
ſubmitted to the Romans; and Allucivs returned 
in a ſhout to Scipio, at the head of fourteen hundred 
choſen horſe, to facilitate his future conqueſts. 
Jo render the marks of his gratitude ſtill more du- 
rable, Allucius cauſed the action we hare juſt re- 
lated to be engraven on a ſilver ſhicld, which he pre- 
ſented to Scipio; a preſent infinitely more eſtimable 
and glorious than all his treaſures and triumphs. His 
buckler, which Scipio carried with him when he re- 
turned to Rome, was loſt, in paſſing the Rhone, 
with part of the baggage. It continued in that river 
till the year 1665, when ſome fiſhermen found it. It 
is now in the King of France's cabinet. Liv, lib. 
XXV1. c. 50. VAL. MAX. lib. iv. c. 3. RoTLIx's 
Rom. His r. vol. 5. p. 382. TATLER, Numb. 58. 


\THE circumſtance which raiſes Alexander the 
great above many conquerors, and, as it were, above 
himſelf, is the uſe he made of his victory aſter the 
battle of Iſſus. This is the moſt beautiful incident 
in his life. It is the point of view in which it is his 
ab to be conſidered; and it is impoſſible for 
A H | 
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him not to appear truly great in that view. By the - 
victory of lſſus he became poſſeſſed of the * 
Ferſian empire: not only Syſigambis, Darius's mo- 
ther, was his captive ; but alſo bis wife and daugh- 
ters, princeſſes whoſe beauty was not to be equalled 
in all Aſia. Alexander, like Scipio, was in the 
bloom of life, a. conqueror, free, and not yet en- 
gaged in matrimony“: nevertheleſs, his camp was 
to thoſe princefſes a ſacred aſylum, or rather 
2 temple, in which their chaſtity was ſecured a2 
under the guard of virtue itſelf ; and ſo highly 
revered, that Darius, in his expiring moments, 
hearing the kind treatment they had met with, 
could not help lifting up his dying hands to- 
Wards heaven, and wiſhing ſucceſs to fo wiſe and 
generous a conqueror, who could govern his paſ- 

lions at ſo critical a time. Plutarch informs us 
more particularly, that the princeſſes lived ſo retired 
in the camp, according to their own defire, that 
they were not ſeen by any perſon, except their own 
attendants; nor did any other perſon dare to ap- 
proach their apartments. After the firſt viſit, which 
was a reſpectful and ceremonious one, Alexander, 
to avoid expoſing himſelf to the dangers of human 
frailty, made a ſolemn refolution never to viſit Da- 
rius's queen any more. He himſelf informs us of 
this memorable circumſtance, in a letter wrote by 
him to Parmenio, in which he commanded him to 
put to death certain Macedonians, who had forced 
the wives of ſome foreign ſoldiers. In this letter 
was the following paragraph: „ For as to myſelf, 
it will be found, that I neither ſaw, nor would ſee, 
the wife of Darius; and did not ſuffer any one to 
ſpeak of her beauty before me.” PLUT. IN ALEX. 


I is remarked of Hannibal, the famous Cartha- 
ginian commander, that he always ſhewed upcom- | 
Et juvenis, et eœle be, ei vigor, 090 
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mon wiſdom and continence with regard to the 
great number of women taken e durir 
the courſe of his wars ; inſomuch, that no one woul 
have imagined that he had been born in Africa, 
where incontinence is the predominant vice of the 


2 Pudicitiam que eum tantam inter tot cap - 
a 


tivas habuiſſe, ut in Africa natum quivis negaret. 
JusTIN, hb. xxxii. c. 4. 


ISO RAT Es informs us, that Nicoles, king 


of Solamin, glories in never having known any wo- 


* 


jured, that fears an oath ; or he defraud, who dates 


man beſides his wife: and was amazed, that all other 


contracts of civil ſociety ſhould be treated with due 
regard, whilſt that of marriage, the moſt ſacred and 
inviolable of obligations, was broke thro” with im- 
punity ; and that men ſhould not bluſh to commit 
an infidelity with reſpeCt to their wives, of which, 
ſhould their wives be guilty, it would throw them 
into the utmoſt anguiſh and fury. Isoc. Ii Nx- 
coc. p. 67. 


ANTIOCH Us, che third king of Macedon, 
perceiving a growing paſſion for the —— of Di- 
ana, a young lady of incomparable beauty, left his 
palace, and retired ſor ſome time to Epheſus; leſt 
the ſight of ſuch an alluring object might tempt him 
to tranſgreſs againſt the piety due to her order. 

If you would be free from fin, fly temptation. 
He that does not endeavour to avoid the one; can- 
not expect Providence to defend him from the other. 
If the firſt ſparks of vice were quenched, there would 
be no flame: for how can he kill who dares not 
meditate revenge; or he be an adulterer in act, that 
does not tranſgreſs in deſire? How can he be per- 


not allow himſelf to covet ? 


- HENRY VI. king of England, though un« 
| | 1 


happy 
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happy in his family and government, was neverthe. 
leſs poſſeſſed of many virtues. He was fo remarks. 
ble for his chaſtity,.that before his marriage he would 
not allow any lady of a ſuſpicious character and un- 
guarded conduct, to frequent the court: and hay. 
ing obſerved one day ſome ladies with their boſoms 
© uncovered, he turned away his eyes from the .inde- 
cent object, and reprimanded them ſmartly in the 
ſimple dialect of the times; « Fy, fy,” faid he, 
for ſhame; forſooth, ye be to blame. RAIN. 

IN the reign of king Charles II. when licen- 

- "tioulneſs was at its heighth in Britain, a yeoman of 
the guards refuſed the miſtreſs of a king. The la- 
*dy, who was diſſatisfied with her noble lover, had 
"fixed her eyes upon this man ; and thought ſhe had 
no more to do than ſpeak her pleaſure. He gat 
out of her way. He refuſed to underſtand her: 
and when ſhe preſſed him farther, he ſaid, .I am 
married.“ The ſtory reached the king, with all its 

cCircumſtances: but they who expected an extrava- 

gant laugh upon the occaſion were diſappointed. He 
gent for the perſon : he found him a gentleman, 
though reduced to that mean ſtation; and “ Odds 
fiſh, man,“ ſays he, „though I am not honeſt 
enovgh to be virtuous myſelf, I value them that 

- are.” He gave him an appointment, and reſpected 
him for life... By-STANDER, 


THE extreme parts of our united Scotland, 
whoſe people we deſpiſe for their poverty, are ho- 
neſt in this reſpect to a wonder; and in the Swede's 
dominion, towards the pole, there is no name for 
adultery. They thought it an offence man could 
not commit againſt man; and have no word to ex- 
preſs it in their language. The unpoliſhed Lapland 
«pcalant with theſe thoughts is, as a human — 
| | | muc 


& 
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much more reſpectable than the gay Briton, whoſe 
ſeart is ſtained with vices, and eſtranged from na- 
_ tural affection; and he is happier. The perfect 
confidence mutually repoſed between him and the 
honeſt partner of his breaſt entails a ſatisfaction 
even in the loweſt poverty. It gilds the humble 
hearth; and lights the cabin; their homely meal is 
a. ſacrifice of thanks; and every breath of ſmoke 
ariſes in incenſe. If hand be laid upon hand, it 18+ 
ſure affection; and if ſome infant plays about their 
knees, they look upon him, and upon each other, 
with a delight that greatneſs ſeldom knows, becauſe 
it feels diſtruſt. 47) 


re AE ONO, 
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SENTIMEN.TS. 


COW ELTY is ſo contrary to nature, that it is 
diſtinguiſhed by the. ſcandalous name of in- 
humanity. ; 2 2 15311 

None more impatiently ſuffer injuries than thoſe: 
who are moſt forward in doing them. 1 4.10) 28) 
There never was found any pretended conſcien-, 
tious Zeal, but it was always moſt certainly attended 
with a herce ſpirit of implacable cruelty. _» + 

Of all the monſtrous paſſions and opinions which! 
have crept into the world, there is none ſo wonder- 
ful as that thoſe who profeſs the common name of 
Chriſtians, ſhould purſue each other with rancour 
and hatred for differences in their way of following 
the example of their Saviour. It ſeems ſo natural, 

925 —_ that 
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that all who purſue the ſteps of any leader ſhould 


form themſelves after his manners, that it is impoſ- 
fible to account for effects ſo different from what 
we might expect from thoſe who profeſs themſelves 
followers of the higheſt pattern of meekneſs and 
charity, but by aſcribing ſuch effects to the ambition 
and corruption of thoſe who are ſo audacious, with 
ſouls full of fury, to ſerve at the altars of the God of 
Peace. | 


EXAMPLES. 


OLYMPIA S, after the death of her ſon Alexan- 

der the Great, having taken king Philip and his 
wife Eurydice priſoners, ſhe confined them in fo 
ſmall a place, that they could fcarce turn themſelveg 
in it ; and cauſed them to be fed with the very wor 
kind of food through a hole in the door. Perceivs 
ing that the people were far from being: pleaſed with 
her conduct, and that they began to commilerate 
the condition of the king and queen, ſhe reſolved 
to have them both diſpatched. In order to this, cer- 
tain Thracians, armed with poignards, entered the 
place of their confinement, and with numberleſs 


_ meſſenger preſented Eurydice with a dagger, a rope, 
and a cup of poiſon, telling her that Olympias left 


wounds leſt the king dead upon the floor. Then a 


1 


it to her choice by which ſhe ſhould die. I pray 


the gods,” ſaid ſhe, that Olympias may have the 


ume preſent made her.” Then tearing her linnen, 


the bound up the bleeding wounds of her huſ- 
band, after which, with great intrepidity, ſhe ſtran- 
gled herſelf with her own garter. After having 
thus 'murdered the king and queen, Olympias, wi 


unheard - of cruelty, broiled their innocent babe be- 
tween two copper plates. But her barbarity did not 


long elude the vengeance it deſerved: for having 


once 
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once eſcaped danger by the majeſty of her appear- 
ance, ſhe was more concerned about forming a court 
than an army ; and therefore taking with her many 
perſons of quality, ſhe, as if infatuated, ſhut her- 
ſelf up in the MO Pypna, where ſhe was beſieged 
by Caſſander. During the ſiege, the court fed on 
horſe-fleſh, the foldiers on their dead companions, 
and the elephants on ſaw-duſt. At laſt ſhe ſur- 
rendered the place and her perſon to Caffander, who 
permitted the relations of thoſe ſhe had murdered 
to glut their revenge on her perſon. After up- 
braiding her with her cruelty, and treating her with 
great indiguity, they put an end to her life, by cut- 
ting her throat; which ſhe was ſuffered to lie 
ſome time unburied, in return for the injury ſne had 
done to the aſhes of Caſſander's brother, which ſhe 
had cauſed to be taken out of the tomb, and thrown 
into the public ſtreets. - ARRIAN. JUSTIN. 


 ANTIPATER; on the demiſe of his brother 
Philip, cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed king of Ma- 
cedon ; but finding he was oppoſed by his. brother 
Alexander, who was ſupported in his pretenfions by 
ſome of the Macedonian lords, and ſecretly, as 
Antipater conceived, by the queen his mother : 
the firſt ſtep which he took to ſecure himſelf 
againſt Alexander, was to take away the life of- 
his mother, Theflalonica, which if he did not with 
his own hands, he permitted to be done in his pre- 
ſence, though ſhe beſought him by the breaſts that 
gave him ſuck toſpare her. A fact beyond all example 
cruel! For though Nero was acceffary to the death 
of his mother, it was not done in his preſence, nor 
without ſome colour of reaſon, if any can be admit- 
ted for parricide : but Theffalonica, if Juſtin may bo 
credited, died an innocent martyr to the jealouſy of 
her ſon. Quod facinus in es gravins omnibus viſum 
eli quod nullum maternæ fraudis vefligium fuit, 
H 4 | Bus 
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But ſee the juſtice of Providence! Antipater, not 
1ong after the "mars of his mother, was himſelf 
impriſoned, and put to death by his father-in-law, 
Lyſmachus. JUSTIN. lib. xvi, c. 1. 


NO ſooner was Nabis, king of Sparta, ſeated 
on. the throne, than he began to * the ſoundation 
of a laſting and eruel tyranny. Beſides an infinite 
number of other barbarities, he invented a machine 
that may be juſtly called an infernal one, repreſent- 
ing a. woman magnificently dreſſed, and exactly re- 
ſembling his wife. Whenever he wanted money, 
or — under that pretence to depriye his ſubjects 
of their property, he would ſend for: them, and in 
cnſe they fatisfied his demands, he proceeded no 

farther ; but if they did not comply with his humour, 
he would fa 2 Probably the talent of perſuaſion is 
not mine; . I hope Nat Apega will have ſome. 
effect upon you.” This Apega was the figure of 
his wife. He no ſooner: uttered theſe words than 
his machine ap Nabis, taking her by the 
hand, raiſed her from her chair, and led her to his 
man. The hands, the arms, and breaſt of this ma- 
chine were ſtuck with ſnarp iron points, concealed 
under her cloaths. The pretended Apega embraced 
the unhappy wretch, folded him in her arms, and 
laying hers, round his waſte, claſped him to her 
N whilſt be uttered the moſt lamentable cries. 

The machine was made to perform theſe ſeveral 
Ore by ſecret ſprings. In this manner did 
the tyrant put many to death from whom he could 
not otherwiſe extort the ſums he demanded. 

Would one believe that a man could be ſo com- 
pletely wicked, as to contrive in cold blood ſuch a 
machine merely to torture his fellow-creatures, and 
to feed his eyes and cars with the eruel pleaſure. 
of ſeeing their ee and Wet (hear groaus) It 

| | ia 
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is aſtoniſhing, that in ſuch a city as 8 where 
tyramy was held in the utmoſt deteſtation, that ſo 


horrid x monſter ſhould be ſuffered to live one day. 


OCHUS, fon of Artaxerxes Mnemon, king of 
Perſia, was the moſt cruel and wicked of all the 
princes of his race. He opened his way to the em- 
pire by the murder of his two brothers. In a very 
ſhort time after he aſſumed the government, the pa- 
lace and the whole empire were filled with his mur- 
ders. To remove from the revolted provinces all 
the means of ſettling ſome other of the royal family 
upon the throne, and to rid himſelf at once of all 
trouble that the princes and princeſſes of the blood 
might occaſion him, he put them all to death, with- 
out regard to ſex; age, or proximity of blood. He 
cauſed his own ſiſter, Ocha, to be buried alive; 
and having ſhut up one of his uncles, with an hun- 
dred of his ſons, grandſons; &c. in a court of the 
palace, he ordered them all to be put to death 
with arrows, only becauſe theſe pfinces were much' 
eſteemed by the Perſians for their probity and va- 
ſour. JUST. lib. x. c. 3. VATER. MAxIM. 
lib. ix. c. 2. V 


i\COMMODUS, che Roman emperor, when 
but twelve years old, gave a ſhocking inſtance of his 
cruelty at Centumcellæ, now called Civita Vecchia, 
when finding the water in which he bathed ſome- 
what too warm, he commanded the perſon who at- 
tended the bath to be thrown into the furnace; nor 
was he ſatisſied till thoſe who were about him pre- 
tended to have put his order in execution. After 
his ſucceſſion to the empire, he equalled, if he did 
not ezeced, in cruelty, Caligula, Domitian, and. 
ef H 5 eren 
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even Nero himſelf; playing, we may ſay, with the 
lood of his ſubjects and fellow - creatures, of whom 
1e cauſed great numbers to be racked and butchered 
in his preſence, merely for his diverſion. Hiſtori- 
ans'relate -many inſtances of his cruelty very odd 
and monſtrous. He cauſed one to be thrown to 
wild beaſts for reading the life of Caligula, written 
by Suetomus ; that tyrant and he had been 
born on the ſame day,.and.in many bad qualities re- 
ſembled each other. Seeing one. day a corpulent 
man. paſs by, he immediately cut him aſunder; 
partly to try his ſtrength, in which he excelled all 
men, and partly. out of curioſity, as he himſelf 
owned, to ſee his entrails drop out at once. He 
took pleaſure in cuiting off the feet, and putting out 
the eyes of ſuch as he met in his rambles through the 
ity ; telling the former, after he had thus maimed 
em, by way of raillery, that they now belonged 
to the nation of the Monoppcdii ; and the latter, that 
they were now become Luſcenii ; alludiug to the 
words lu/cinia, a nightingale, and luſcus, one-eyed. 
Some. he murdered becauſe they were negligently 
dreſſed; others becauſe they feemed trimmed with 
tao much nicety. He aſſumed the name and habit 
of Hercules, appearing publickly in a. lion's ſkin, 
with a huge club in his hand, and ordering ſeveral 
perſons, though not guilty of any crimes, to be diſ- 
guiſed like monſters, that by knocking out their 
brains he might have a better claim to the great de- 
ſtroyer of monſters. In ſhort, the ſhedding of blood 
ſeemed to be his chief diverſion. 


ED WL aſcended the throne of England in the 
ear 955. This young monarch was ſo remarkably 
3 aons, that he acquired the ſirname of Panculus, 
or the fair. At his acceſſion to the throne he was 
highly eſteemed by Odo, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
Who crowned him with his own hands at * 
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The king had married a beautiful lady, Algiva, or 
thelgiva, whoſe very name imports that ſhe was of 
a noble extraction, if not nearly related to the crown. 
But this match not pleaſing the biſhop, ſome of the 
nobility gave rife to ſuch a ſeries of trouble as de- 
prived her of her life, and Edwy of part of his king- 
dom. After his coronation- dinner, the youthful 
king, perhaps to avoid the exceſſive drinking then 
too common in ſuch entertainments, withdrew to en- 
joy the converſation of his beautiful bride, who was 
in company with her mother, in a private apartment. 
The nobility reſenting Edwy's abſence, as a great in- 
decorum, the archbiſhop commanded him to be 
fetched back again. When every body elſe refuſed, 
one Dunſtan, an unworthy favourite of the late 
king, was very ready to execute Odo's orders: he 
ruſhed into the queen's apartment, and after re- 
proaching him with his fondneſs, dragged him to 
the company. - Such an outrage on majeſty could 
not fail to excite the reſentment of the young mo- 
narch ; and the king's friends, who were offended 
at the over-bearing pride of the abbot, uſed all their 
intereſt to have him removed from court. In ſhort, 
after being accuſed, not without juſtice, of embez- 
zling the public monies in the late reign, he was 
baniſhed the kingdom. Odo, the archbiſhop, think - 
ing the honour of the prieſthood wounded by the 
exile of Dunſtan, was determined to revenge his 
diſgrace : with this view he ordered a party of ſol- 
diers to fetch the beauteous queen from the palace of 
her huſband, commanded her face to be feared with 
a red-hot iron, and then tranſported her into Ireland. ' 
A conſpiracy was immediately formed againſt the . 
king. The Mercians and Northumbrians were al- 
lured into the meaſures of the archbiſhop. Edgar, 
the king's younger brother, was ſet up for their 
monarch, who recalled Dunſtan, and put himſelf 
H 6 under 
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under his direction. The archbiſhop, to wound 
him in a part ſtill more tender than the loſs of his 
\ _ crown, pronounced a formal divorce between him 
| and his wife; and the king's affairs were in ſo bad a 
ſituation, that he was compelled to ſubmit to the ſen- 
tence. Edgar by this time had made himſelf maſter 
of the kingdom, and obliged his brother Edwy to 
take ſhelter in the city of Gloceſter. Thither the 
queen was haſtening, having returned from Ireland 
with a face almoſt as beautiful as ever, the ſcars be- 
ing healed up, and with a determined reſolution to 
{hare the fate of her huſband. But ſuch was the 
| cruel diſpoſition of Odo, that being informed of her 
4 return, he ordered his dependants to ſeize, and 
8 - hamſtring her; and is faid to have put her to death 
ne | at Gloceſter. Robbed of the converſation of a wife, 
1 whom he tenderly loved; ſtripped of his kingdom 
| by an unnatural rebellion ; and deſerted by his ſub- 
8 | jects, the king gave himſelf up to the firſt tranſports 
| of grief, which ſettled in an inveterate melancholy 
4 that put an end to his life. * Rain. 


1 ALEXANDER JANN AUS, prince and 
(| high-prieſt of the Jews, being affronted at the feaſt 
(| of tabernacles, a civil war enfued between him and 

. his ſubjects. In the courſe of this war, which con- 

tinued for ſix years, Alexander, having taken a city 

wherein a great number of them had ſhut them- 
ſelves up, carried eight hundred of them to Jeru- 

'F falem, and cauſed them all to be crucified in one 

|| day. When they were fixed to the croſs, he or- 

is dered their wives and children to be brought out, 
and to have their throats cut before their faces. 

During this cruel execution the high-prieſt regaled 

his wives and concubines in a place from which they 

ſaw all that paſſed ; and this ſight was to * 
a | them 
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them the principal part of the entertainment. Hors' 
rid gratification ! Jos. ANT1Q. 13. 21. 


THE principal deity worſhipped by the Cartha« 
ginians was called Chronus, who according to Q. 
Curtius, and an infinity of other authors, was the 
Saturn of the Latins ; and in Scripture ſtiled Moloch. 
The ſacrifices offered up to this deity were children 
of the moſt diſtinguiſhed families. Diodorus ſays - 
they had a brazen ſtatue of him, the hands of which 
were extended in act to receive, and bent down- 
wards in ſuch a manner as that the child laid there- 
on immediately dropped into a hollow, where was 
a fiery furnace, in which it was burnt alive. Some- 
times grown perſons were the unhappy victims ſa- 
crificed to appeaſe this bloody deity : for upon the 
ſignal defeat of the Carthaginian army by Aga- 
thocles, three hundred citizens voluntarily offered 
up themſelves to render him more propitious to 
their country. The ceremonies obſerved upon this 
occaſion by the Carthaginians were pretty nearly the 
ſame as thoſe practiſed by the Canaanites, as may 
be learnt from Plutarch, Selden, and Scaliger. To- 
ſuch a pitch of phrenſy, or rather infernal barba- 
rity, were they arrived, that mothers, who are na- 
turally the moſt ſuſceptible of tender impreſſions, 
made it a merit to view their own offspring thrown 
into the devouring flames, without ſo much as a 
groan. They even by kiſſes and embraces huſhed 
the cries of their children before they were caſt in- 
to the flaming ſtatue, imagining the efficacy of the- 
ſacrifice would have been utterly loſt if any thing 
that might have been interpreted as a mark of the 
leaſt reluctance or regret, had been ſhewn. They 
uſed a drum or tabret among other inſtruments to 
drown the ſhrieks and cries of the unhappy victims. 
In times of peſtilence, or other public a + | 
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the Carthaginians endeavoured to appeaſe the of- 


fended god, by vaſt numbers of ſuch oblations ; 


nor were even the children of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
families ſuffered to eſcape. 0 SELDEN. DE D118 
Syn. PLUT, DE OUPERST. 


We are not to conclude from the foregoing in- 
ſtances that ervelty is a property of human nature. 
No, it is only an excrefcence of it: for who 
would argue from the natural or acquired hardneſs 


and inſenſibility of a few miſcreants to the temper 


and texture of the whole ſpecies. A Nero or a 
Caligula are in reality not the rule of nature; but 
the exception to it: and notwithſtanding theſe un- 
toward appearances, which ariſe from the very na- 
ture of liberty and virtue, an exact and thorough 
enquiry into the formation of the human mind 
would evince every unprejudiced perſon that all 


thoſe qualities which are truly original and inherent 
are beneficial and ſalutary; and that ſuch as are of 


a contrary tendency are adventitious and accidental. 
The heart of a man is naturally diffuſive, its kind 
wiſhes ſpread abroad over the face of the creation, 
and thouſands there are who delight in nothing ſo 
much as in doing good: but as the ſame water 
which at one time flows along in gentle ſtreams, 
gladdening a thouſand fields in its progreſs, may at 
another be congealed in ice; ſo 3 
and even humanity, may be frozen in the mind, and 
by the prevailing force of ſome contrary qualities 
be reſtrained in their operation. 'Thefe examples 


therefore are not without their uſe; they place before 
us in the ſtrongeſt light the deplorable condition of 
man, when the voice of reaſon and conſcience is not 
attended to, or when man is left unreſtrained to 
himſelf, and given over to the impulſe of ungo- 
verned paſſions. They ſhew us likewiſe the _ 

ty 
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ſity of correCting thoſe errors of education, which 
may generate in particulars the ſame barbarous ſpirit, 
and of checking every inclination to hardneſs cf 
heart and exceſſive anger, leſt it ſhould ſwell into 
revenge, and revenge ſhould prompt us to cruelty, 
Children, perhaps, ought not to be allowed to ſee 
even the brute creation put to death, or to ſport 
with the miſeries of animals; much leſs ought they 
to be witneſſes of the dying agonies of unhappy 
convicts, for fear it ſhould degenerate into an in- 
ſenſibility to human pains ; or accuſtom them to be- 
hold blood and ſlaughter with unpitying eyes. 
But what ſeems very aſtonifhing is, that thoſe 
who have been bleſſed with the knowledge of the 
true God, who is repreſented to us under theſe en- 
dearing characters, The father of mercies, and 
God of all conſolation, ſhould notwithſtanding be 
influenced by ſo djabolical a ſpirit ; ſhould pretend 
they are pleafing the Maker of mankind, while they 
are deſtroying his works in the moſt cruel and bar- 
barous manner: not for treaſonable practices, not 
ſor atrocious crimes, or being bad members of the 
community, but for difference in opinion ; for not 
receiving, as true, the moſt ridiculous, inconſiſtent, 
and impious falſhoods: and yet ſuch is the ſpirit 
and practice of popery, as appears from the follow- 
ing examples : 8 


IN the county of Thouloſe, in France, the Al- 
bigences, who had ſeparated from the church of 
Rome, were very numerous : the pope ſent his le- 

te to make inquiſition againſt them; and wrote to 

hilip, the French king, to ſuppreſs them by force; 
and promiſed remiſhon of all fins to whomſoever 
would take up arms againſt them, and deſtroy them. 
Raymond, carl of Thoulouſe, was excommunicated 
by the pope, and his country given to whoſoever 
could 
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could ſeize it. A cruſade, or army of croſs-bearers; . 
was-raiſed, who atacked the heretics, (as they were 
called) took their cities, filled all places with ſlaugh- 
ter and blood, and burnt many whom they took pri- 

ſoners. In the year 1209 Biterre was taken by 
them, and all the inhabitants, without regard to age 
or ſex, cruelly put to the ſword ; and the city itſelf 
burnt to the ground. And though there were ſome 
catholics in it, the abbot Ciſteaux cried out, 
« Slay.them all, for the Lord knows who are his.” 
On which the ſoldiers ſlew them all without mercy. 


.  Circaflone was alſo deſtroyed, and the captive here; 


tics put to death by the moſt- horrible inventions. 
This was their conſtant practice wherever their 
arms were ſucceſsful, tormenting, burning, and 
burying alive all they took captive. They indeed 
only hanged Aymeric, a nobleman and governor 
of La Vaur, and beheaded eighty of leſſer degree: 
to Girarda, Aymerick's ſiſter, they were ſo obliging 
as only. to throw her into a pit, and cover her with 
ſtones : while at Pulcra Vallis, after many indig- 
nities and truel treatment, they burnt four hundred, 
and hanged fifty more. At Caſtres de Termis they 
put Raymond, lord of the place into jail, where he 
died; and then burnt, in one large fire, his wife, 
ſiſter, and maiden daughter, with ſome other 
maiden ladies, whom they could not perſuade by: 
promiſes or threats to embrace the Roman faith. 
Bzov. An. 1204. § 22. RAYNALD,. An. 1209. 


$ 23- 


_ THE Vaudois, or Waldenſes, partly ſubject to 
France, and partly to the duke of Savoy, felt al- 
- fo ſeverely the effects of popiſh cruelty. Perceiv- 
ing the abſurdities and impieties of the doctrines 
and ceremomies of that church, *and aſhamed of 


the luxury, debauchery, and wickednels of all _ 


* * 1 
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of the clergy, which univerſally reigned with im- 

punity and licence, they withdrew themſelves from 
her community, and made a noble ſtand in defence 
of the purity and ſimplicity of the goſpel. In the 
year 1546, Meynier put himſelf at the head of, 
the French troops in Provence, and deſtroyed a- 
bove three thouſand of theſe innocent and virtuous., 
people. In 1686 an edict was publiſhed againſt. 
them, dated Jan, 1, by which they were prohibit- 

ed, for the future, from all farther exerciſe of their 
religion; and from holding any aſſemblies in any 

place for that purpoſe, under pain of their lives, and 

confiſcation, of their goods. The duke of Savoy 
took care to execute this bloody edict ; and went in 
perſon with his army, the pope's. ambaſſador being 
with him, and ſurpriſed thoſe poor people before 

they could aſſemble for their defence, and killed 
and took 2 above twelve thouſand of them: 


ſo that a fe only eſcaped to the mountains. 


IT would fill a large volume to give a parti- 
cular account of the many thouſand perſons burnt, 
and otherwiſe deſtroyed, for embracing the reforma- 
tion from popery, begun by Luther, in Germany, 
Hungary, and the Low Countries. In a word, 
above fifty thouſand perſons were put to death by 
the ſevere edicts of the emperor Charles V. But 
the greateſt fury of the ſtorm fell upon their mi- 
niſters: the pious archbiſhop of Gran wiſhing, 
« the devil might tear his ſoul in pieces, if ever 
their promiſing to change their religion ſhould, 
ſave them.” Twenty were bound in Turkiſh fet- 
ters, and thrown inta a jail- bog, which had not been 
emptied for fifty years: on the excrement of Which 
they caſt their bread, and forced them to take it 
from them, and, in that execrable condition, ta 
eat it. Here, loaded with iron collars and heavy, 

| | chains, - 
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chains, they were thrown on their backs, and 


obliged to continue in that horrible ſtench and 
poſture, ſuffering every other cruelty that could be 
invented, for thirty days. Others, in a different 
way, experienced the compaſſion of the fame good 
archbiſhop ; who, though about eighty years old, 
uſed to ponnd, with hammers in his hand, his prifo- 


ners, in fo ſoft and humane a manner, that he diſ- 
jointed their limbs, and entirely took away the uſe 


of them. 


IN 1534, Francis I. ordered an inquiſition to 
be made at Paris againſt the proteſtants; ſome of 
which were diſcovered by informers, others appre- 


-hended on ſuſpicion, and put to the torture, and 


both forts burned, after a very barbarous manner : 


for, being tied to a pulley, they were drawn up a 


great height, then let down into the fire, preſently 
after ſnatched up again; and, after torturing them 


in this manner for ſome time, the executioner cut 


the rope, and they dropped into the flames, and 
were confumed. Thofe who were thought to be 


more learned than the reſt had their tongues cut 
outs and were then brought to the ſtake, and 
rnt. 5 + I 4 


IN England, likewiſe, the proteſtants have had 


a' ſhare in the cruelties practiſed by the Romi 


clergy and church. For upon queen Mary's com- 
ing to the crown, all the ſanguinary penal laws were 
revived ; and in the ſpace of five years and four 
months, which that bloody woman reigned, there 
were burnt and roaſted, for their religion, five 
biſhops, twenty-one divines, eight gentlemen, 
etghty-four artificers, one hundred hufbandmen 
ſervants and "labourers, twenty-ſix wives, twenty 
widows, nine virgins, two boys, and two ok | 
N xteen 
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fixteen periſhed in gaols, and twelve were buried 
m dunghills. Others affirm, that in the two firſt 


years of the perſecution, in 1555, eight hundred 
were put to death *. Had Mary lived, the fame 


bar barous 


* This appears from a very ſingular and comical adventure, of 
which the account, as it has been copied from the papers of Ri- 
chard, carl of Cork, and is to be found among the manuſcripts of 
* Ware, is as follows: Queen Mary, having dealt ſe- 
verely with the proteſtants in England, about the latter end of her 
reign, ſigned a commiſſion to take the ſame courſe with them in 
AA and, to execute the ſame with greater force, ſne nomi- 
nated Dr. Cole one of the commiſſioners. This doctor coming 
with the commiſſion to Cheſter, on his journey, the mayor of that 
city down that her majeſty was ſending a commiſſioner into Ire- 
land, and he, being a churchman, wnited on the doctor; who, in 
diſcourſe with the mayor, taketh out of a cloak-bag a leather box, 
ſaying unto him, Here is a commiſſion that ſhall laſh the heretics 
of Ireland”* (calling the proteſtants by that title). The good wo= 
man of the houſe being well affected to the -proteſtant religi 
and alſo had a brother, named John Edmonds, of the ſame, then a 
citizen in Dublin, was much troubled at the doctor's words: bug 
watching her convenient time when the r took his leave, 'and 
the doctor complimented him down ſtairs, ſhe opens the box, takes 
the commiſſion out, and places in lieu thereof a ſheet of paper, with 
a pack of cards wra up therein, the knave of clubs _— faced 
uppermoſt, The coming up to his chamber, ſuſpecting no- 
thing of what had been done, put up the box as ſormerly.. The 
next day going to the water-ſide, wind and weather ſerving him, 
he ſails towards Ireland, and landed on the 7th of October 1658, at 
Dublin, Then coming to the caſtle, the Lord Fitz- Walter, be- 
ing lord-deputy, ſent he him to come before him and the privy- 
council: who, coming in, after he had made a ſpeech relating up- 
on what account he came over, he preſents the box to the lord- de- 
puty, who, cauſing it to be opened that the ſecretary might read 

the commiſſion, > was nothing fave a pack of cards, with the 
knave of clubs uppermoſt ; which not only ſtartled the lord-depnty 
and council, but the doctor, whe aſſured them he had a commiſſion, 
but knew not how it was gone. Then the lord-deputy made 
anſwer, ©* Let us have — commiſſion ; and we will ſhuffle 
the cards in the mean while.” The doctor, being troubled in his 
mind, went away, and returned to England ; and, coming to the 
court, obtained another commiſſion: but, ſtaying for a wind on 
the water-ſide, news came to him that the queen was dead; and 
thus God preſerved the pretefants in Ireland. | 

Queen Elizabeth was ſo delighted with this ſtory, which was 

related to her by Lord Fitz-Walter on his return to England, _ 


__ CECELTY 
Mons tragedy would have been acted in Ire- 
d.- 47 | | , . 


EN the next reign, when the Spaniards invaded' 
queen Elizabeth, by the inſtigation of pope Inno- 
cent VIII. as king Philip bimſelf alledged, with 
their invincible Armada, what kind of tragedy they 
intended to act amongſt us, we learn from the an- 
ſwers of Don Pedro, one of their principal captains, 
taken by Sir Francis Drake; who being aſked, what 
was the intent of their invading us? ſtoutly anſwer- 
ed the lords who examined him, „What, but to 
ſubdue the nation, and root it out.” And what 
meant you, ſaid the lords, to do. with the catho- 
hes? “To ſend them, good men,” faid he, directly 
« to heaven, as all you heretics to hell.“ Vea, 
ſaid the Lords: what meant you to do with the. 
whips. of cord and wire, of which you have ſuch- 
great plenty? To whip,” ſaid he, „you here- 
tics to death.” What would you have done 
with their young children? They, ſaid he, who 
were above ſeven years old, ſhould have gone the 
their fathers went ; the reſt ſhould have lived 
in perpetual bondage, branded in the forehead with- 
the letter L for Lutherans.” Beſides this, the lords 
of Spain that were in the navy had divided amongſt 
them all the noblemen's houſes in England by name, 
quartered the whole kingdom amongſt one another; 
and had. determined on. ſundry manners of cruel' 


| ſhe ſent for Elizabeth Edmonds, and gave ber a ferfi:n of 4ol. a 
year during ber life. See Cox's Hibernma Ang licanæ, os HIST. or 
IxzL and, vol. ii; p. 108. Harr. MisczT. vol:v. p. 568. 

Ireland, however, did not for ever eſcape :. for in the reign of 
King Charles I. Oct. 23, 1641, a dreadful maflicre began; when, 
in all, an hundred forty-thouſand perſons were deſtroyed, by, 
innumerable barberities ; and put to death in cool blood, even be- 
fore they ſuſpected themſelves to be in danger, by thoſe inhuman. 
2opilh butchers of mankind. | 


deaths, 
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Jeaths, both for the nobility and the reſt of the peo- 
ple. The ladies, women and maidens, were deſ- 
tined to all villany : and the rich merchants houſes 
in London were put into a regiſter, by their very 
names, and aſſigned to the companies of the fqua- 
drons of their navy, for their ſpoil. This examina- 
tion was delivered by the lord-treaſurer Burleigh 
to the earl of Leiceſter, when the queen was in her 
camp, guarded by her army. rate 
ACCOUNT OF THE SPANISH INVASION, 
publiſhed 1739. 


'THE Pariſian maſſacre was carried on with ſuch 
a deteſtable perhdy, and executed with ſuch a bloody 
cruelty, as would ſurpaſs all belief, were it not at- 
teſted with the, moſt undeniable evidence. In the 
year 1572, in the reign of Charles IX. many of the 
principal proteſtants were invited to Paris, under a 
olemn oath of ſafety, upon occaſion of the marriage 
of the king of Navarre with the French king's ſiſter, 
viz. the king of Navarre's mother, Coligni admi- 
ral of France, with other nobles. The queen-dow- 
ager of Navarre, a zealous proteftant, was poiſoned 
by a pair of gloves, before the marriage was ſo- 
lemnized : and on the 24th of Auguſt 1572, being 
Bartholomew's day, about day-break, upon the toll 
of the bell of the church of St. Germain, the 
butchery began. The admiral was baſely murder- 
ed in his own houſe; and then thrown out of the 
window, to gratify the malice of the Duke of Guiſe: 
bis head was afterwards-cut off, and fent to the king 
and the queen-mother ; and his body, after a thou- 
ſand indignities offered to it, hung up by the feet 
on a gibbet. Afﬀter this, the murderers ravaged 
the whole city of Paris; and butchered in three 
days above ten thouſand lords, gentlemen, preſi- 


dents, and people of all ranks. An horrible _ 
I 0 
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of things, ſays Thuanus, when the "oy ſtreets 
and paſſages reſounded with the noiſe of thoſe that 
met together for murder and plunder ; the groans 
of thoſe who were dying, and the ſhrieks of ſuch 
w ao were juſt going to be butchered, were every 
where heard; the bodies of the ſlain thrown out of 
the windows ; the courts and chambers of the houſes 
filled with them, the dead bodies of others dragged 
through the ſtreets ; the blood running down the 
channels of them in ſuch plenty, that torrents of 
blood ſeemed to empty themſelves into the neigh- 
bouring river : and, in a word, an innumerable mul- 
titude of men, women with child, maidens, and 
children, were all involved in one common deſtruc - 
tion.; and the gates and entrances of the king's pa- 
hce all beſmeared with their blood. 

From the city of Paris the maſſacre Tpread almoſt 
throughout the whole kingdom. In the city of 
Meaux they threw above two hundred into jail; and 


after they had raviſhed and killed a great number 


of women, and plundered the houſes of the proteſ- 
tants, they executed their fury on thoſe they had 
impriſoned, and calling them out one by one, they 
were killed, as Thuanus expreſſes it, like ſheep in 
a market ; and the bodies of ſome were flung into 
ditches, and of others into the river Marne. In 
Orleans they murdered above five hundred men, 
women, and children; aad enriched themſelves 
with their ſpoil. The ſame cruelties were practiſed 
at Angers, Troyes, Bourges, La Charite, and eſpe- 
cially at Lyons, where they inhumanly deſtroyed 
above eight hundred proteſtants ; children hanging 
on their parents necks; parents embracing their 
children ; putting ropes about the necks of ſome, 
dragging them through the ſtreets, and throwing 


them mangled, torn, and half dead into the river. 
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It would be endleſs to mention the butcheries 
made at Valence, Romaine, Rouen, &c. I ſhall 
therefore only add, that, according to Thuanus, 
above thirty thouſand proteſtants were deſtroyed in 
this maſſacre, or as others, with greater probability, 
afirm above one hundred thouſand. & 

Thuanus himſelf calls this a moſt deteſtable vil- 
lainy ; and.in abhorrence of St. Bartholomew's-Day, 
uſed to repeat theſe words of P. Statius, SIL v. v. li. 


ver. 88. &c. 


« Excidat illa dies ævo, ne poſtera credant 
Secula. Nos certe taccamus, et obruta multa 
Nocte tegi propriz patiamur crimina gentis.” 


In the words of Job, chap. iii. ver. 3, &c. Let 
'that day periſh ; and let it not. be joined unto the 
days of the year. Let darkneſs and the ſhadow of 
death ſtain it, &c.” And yet as though this had 
been the moſt heroic tranſaction, and could have 
procured immortal glory to the authors of it, me- 
dals were ſtruck at Paris in honour of it. 

But how was the news.of this butchery received 
at Rome, that faithful city, that huly mother of 
churches ! How did the vicar of Chriſt, the ſucceſ- 
ſor of Peter, and father of the Chriſtian world, re- 
liſh it? Let Thuanus tell the horrid truth. When 
the news, ſays he, came to Rome, it was wonderful 
to ſee how they exulted for joy. On the ſixth of 
September, when the letters of the pope's legate 
were read in the aſſembly of the cardinals, by which 
he aſſured the pope that all was tranſacted by the 
expreſs will and command of the king, it was im- 
mediately decreed that the pope ſhould march. with 
his cardinals to the church of St. Mark, and, in the 
moſt ſolemn manner, give thanks to God, for ſo 


great a bleſſing conferred on the ſce of Rome, * 
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the Chriſtian world. And that on the Monday after 
* folemn maſs ſhould be celebrated in the church of 


Minerra, at which the pope Gregory XIII. and car. 
dinals were preſent; and that a jubilee ſhould be 


« publiſhed throughout the whole Chriſtian world, 


and the cauſe of it declared to be, to return thanks 


to God, for the extirpation of the enemies of the 
truth and church in France. In the evening the 
"cannon of St. Angelo were fired, to teſtify the pub- 
lic joy, the whole city illuminated with bonfires; 
and no one ſign of rejoicing omitted that was uſually 
made for the greateſt victories obtained in favour of 
the Roman church. 

See here, benevolent reader, the true portraiture 
of the Roman church ! See here the genuine image 
-of the Roman pontiff! He rejoices and ſolemnly 
thanks God for a maſſacre that all Europe heard of 
with horror and indignation ! He declares this enor- 
mous perfidy and cruelty was a bleſſing conferred 
'on the Roman ſee, and the butchery of above one 
hundred thouſand perſons of both ſexes in cool 
blood, and the plunder of their houſes, was a bene- 
fit to the Chriſtian workl: and thus ſanctifies a deed 
as highly meritorious which no one, that hath any 
degree of ' humanity, honour, compaſſion, virtue, cr 
piety, can read without horror and trembling ! 
Nor hath the ſpirit of French popiſh cruelty a- 
bated any thing of its rigour in later ages. In 
October 1685, Lewis XIV. repealed the edict of 
Nantes, made by his predeceſſor Henry IV. for al- 
lowing the proteſtants the free uſe of their re- 
ligion; and declared by him to be irrevocable; 


and which both Lewis XIII. and XIV. had them- 


ſelves ratified. And though Lewis XIV. acknow- 
ledged that he owed his crown to his proteſtant 
ſubjects, yet ungratefully expelled one hundred and 
fifty thouſand of them out of his kingdom, dra- 

| gooned 


gooned others into popery, ſent others who refuſed 


to comply for ſlaves, chained them in his gallies, 


took their children from them, and ſpared no, vio- 


tence to oppreſs and deſtroy them. And the preſent 
Lewis XV. is under the influence of the ſame 
bloody .counſels, having hanged ſeveral of the pro- 
teſtant minifters, and fined, dragooned, impriſoned, 
and otherwiſe cruelly treated many of thoſe unhappy 
le. | | 

ow many of my young readers may probably be 
ignorant of what is meant by Ong the 
proteſtants,” I will conclude this article by inform- 
ing them that it is-a-favourite and approved method 
of converting ſinners from the error of their ways 
unto God, of bringing them within the pale of the 
church, and placing them in a ſtate. of falvation. 
It is the method made uſe of by the church of 
Rome to inſpire mankind with ſentiments of love 
and "reverence for that God who “ delighteth not 
in the death of a ſinner for the Son of God who 
came not to deſtroy men's lives, but to ſave them. 

Who bid “ Peter put up his ſword, and healed the 
wound he had raſhly made” — for that religion which 
knows and acknowledges no other means of ſpread- 
ing its benign and ſalutary influences than thoſe of 

rſuaſion and rational conviction. 

The method of dragooning the French proteſtants, 
after the revocation of the edict of Nantes, under 
_ XIV. taken from a French piece tranſlated 
1 . | 

The troopers, ſoldiers, and dragoens went in- 
to the proteſtants houſes, where they marred and 
defaced their houſhold-ſtuff, broke their looking- 
glaſſes, and other utenfils and ornaments, let their 
wine run about their cellars, and threw about their 
corn, and ſpoiled it. And as to thoſe things which 


they could not deſtroy in this manner, ſuch as fur- 
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niture of beds, linen, wearing-apparel, plate, &c. 


they carried them to the market-place, and fold 


them to the Jeſuits, and other Roman catholics. 
By theſe means the proteſtants in Montaubon alone 
were, in four or ſive days, ſtripped of above a mil- 
lion of money. But this was not the worſt. 
They turned the dining - rooms of gentlemen into 


ſtables for their horſes. And treated the owners of 


the houſes where they quartered with the higheſt in- 
dignity and cruelty, laſning them about from one to 
another, day and night, without intermithon, not 
ſuffering them to eat or drink; and when they be- 


gan to ſink under the fatigue and pains they had 


undergone, they laid them on a bed, and when 
they thought them ſomewhat recovered, made them 


riſe, and repeated the ſame tortures. When they 


ſaw the blood and ſweat run down their faces and 
other parts of their bodies, they ſluiced them with 
water, and putting over their heads kettle-drums, 
turned upſide down, they made a continual din 
upon them till theſe unhappy creatures loſt their 
ſenſes. When one party of theſe tormentors were 
weary, they were relieved by another, who prac- 
tiſed the ſame cruelties with freſh vigour. 

« At Negrepliſſe, a town near Montauban, they 
hung up Iſaac Favin, a proteſtant citizen of that 
place, by his arm-pits, and tormented him a whole 
might by pinching and 'tearing off his fleſh with 
pinchers. They made a great fire round a boy of 
about twelve years old, who, with hands and eyes 
lifted up to heaven, cried out, My God, help 
me !” And when they found the youth reſolved to 
die rather than renounce his religion, they ſnatched 
him from the fire juſt as he was on the point of be- 


« In ſeveral places the ſoldiers applied red-hot 


.irons to the hands and feet of men, and breaſts of 


Women. 
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women. At Nantes they hung up ſeveral women 
and maids by their feet, and others by their arm- 
pits, and thus expoſed them to public view ſtark- 
naked. They bound mothers that gave ſuck to 
poſts, and let their ſucking infants lie languiſhing 
in their ſight for ſeveral days and nights, crying, 
mourning, and gaſping for life. Some they bound 
before a great fire, and being half roaſted, let them 
go; a puniſhment worſe than death. Amidſt a 
thouſand hideous cries, and a thouſand blaſphemies, 
they hung up men and women by the hair ; and 
ſome by their feet, on hooks in chimnies, and 
ſmoaked them with whiſps of wet hay till they were 
ſuffocated. They tied ſome under the arms with 
ropes and plunged them again and again into wells ; 
tney bound others like criminals, put them to the 
torture, and with a funnel filled them with wine, 
till the fumes of it took away their reaſon, when 
they made them ſay they conſented to be catholics. 
They ſtript them naked, and aſter a thouſand in- 
dignities, ſtuck them with pins and needles from 
head to foot. They cut and flathed them with 
knives ; and ſometimes with red-hot pinchers took 
hold of them by the noſe, and other parts of the 
body, and dragged them about the rooms till they 
made them promiſe to be catholics, or till the cries 
of theſe miſerable wretches, calling upon God for 
help, forced them to let them go. They beat them 
with ſtaves, and thus bruiſed, and with broken 
bones, dragged them to church, where their forced 
preſence was taken for an abjuration. In fome 
places they tied fathers and huſbands to their bed- 
poſts, and before their eyes raviſhed their wives 
and daughters with impunity. They blew up men 
and women with bellows till they burſt them. It 
any to eſcape theſe barbarities endeavoured to fave 
themſelves by flight, they purſued them into the 

2 fields 
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niture of beds, linen, wearing-apparel, plate, &c. 
they carried them to the market - place, and ſold 
them to the Jeſuits, and other Roman catholics. 
By theſe means the-proteſtants in Montaubon alone 
were, in four or ſive days, ſtripped of above a mil- 
lion of money. But this was not the worſt. 

6 They turned the dining - rooms of gentlemen into 
ſtables for their horſes. And treated the owners of 
the houſes where they quartered with the higheſt in- 
dignity and cruelty, fahing them about from one to 
another, day and night, without intermithon, not 
ſuffering them to eat or drmk ; and when they be- 
gan to fink under the, fatigue and pains they had 
undergone, 'they laid them on a bed, and when 
they thought them ſomewhat recovered, made them 
_ riſe, and repeated the ſame tortures. When they 
faw the blood and ſweat run down their faces and 
other parts of their bodies, they ſluiced them with 
water, and putting over their heads kettle-drums, 
turned upſide down, they made a continual din 
upon them till theſe = creatures loſt their 
ſenſes. When one party of theſe tormentors were 
weary, they were relieved by another, who prac- 
tiſed the fame cruelties with freſh vigour. 

« At Negrepliſſe, a town near Montauban, they 
hung up Iſaac Favin, a proteſtant citizen of that 
place, by his arm-pits, and tormented him a whole 
might by pinching and 'tearing off his fleſh with 
pinchers. They made a great fire round a boy of 
about twelve years old, who, with hands and eyes 
lifted up to heaven, cried out, 4 God, help 
me !” And when they found the youth reſolved to 


die rather than renounce his religion, they ſnatched 
him from the fire juſt as he was on the point of be- 
ing burnt. 

& In ſeveral places the ſoldiers applied red-hot 
irons to the hands and feet of men, and breaſts of 


women. 
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women. At Nantes they hung up ſeveral women 
and maids by their feet, and others by their arm- 
pits, and thus expoſed them to public view ſtark- 
naked. They bound mothers that gave ſuck to 
poſts, and let their ſucking infants lie languiſhing 


in their ſight for ſeveral days and nights, crying, 


mourning, and gaſping for life. Some they bound 
before a great fire, and being half roaſted, let them 
go; a puniſhment worſe than death. Amidſt a 
thouſand hideous cries, and a thouſand blaſphemies, 
they hung up men and women by the hair ; and 
ſome by their feet, on hooks in chimnies, and 
ſmoaked them with whiſps of wet hay till they were 
ſuffocated. They tied ſome under the arms with 
ropes and plunged them again and again into wells ; 
tney bound others like criminals, put them to the 
torture, and with a funnel filled them with wine, 
till the fumes of it took away their reaſon, when 
they made them ſay they conſented to be catholics. 
They ſtript them naked, and after a thouſand in- 
dignities, ſtuck them with pins and needles from 
head to foot. They cut and flaſhed them with 
knives ; and ſometimes with red-hot pinchers took 
hold of them by the noſe, and other parts of the 
body, and dragged them about the rooms till they 
made them promiſe to be catholics, or till the cries 
of theſe miſerable wretches, calling upon God for 
help, forced them to let them They beat them 
with ſtaves, and thus bruiſed, and with broken 
bones, dragged them to church, where their forced 
Preſence was taken for an abjuration. In ſome 
places they tied fathers and huſbands to their bed- 
poſts, and before their eyes raviſhed their wives 
and daughters with impunity. 'They blew up men 
and women with bellows till they burſt them. It 
any to eſcape theſe barbarities endeavoured to fave 
themſelves by flight, they purſued them into the 
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fields and woods, where they ſhot at them like wild 
beaſts, and prohibited them from departing the 
kingdom (a cruelty never practiſed by Nero or 
Diocleſian) upon pain of confiſcation of gects, "ak 
gallies, the laſh, and perpetual impriſonment ; 
ſomuch that the priſons of the fea-port towns bet 
crammed with 'men, women, and children, 'who 
endeavoured to fave themſelves by flight from their 
dreadful perſecution. With theſe ſcenes of defola- 
tion and horror, the popifh clergy feaſted their 
eyes, and made only a matter of laughter and ſport 
1 Beer And though my heart akes whilſt I am 

lating theſe barbarities, yet for a perpetual memori- 
al of the-infernal cruelty practiſed by theſe moniters, 
I beg the reader's patience to lay before him two 
other inſtances, which, if he hath a heart like mine, 
he will not be able to read without watering theſe 
ſheets with his tears. 

« The firſt is of a oman, who being brought 
before the council, upon refufing to abjure her re- 
ligion, was ordered to prifon. ere they ſhaved 
her head, ſinged off the hair Ben othet parts of her 
body, and having ſtripped her ſtark naked, led her 
through the ſtreets of the city, where many a blow 
was given her, and ſtones flung at her: then they 
ſet her up to the neck in a tub full of water, where 
after ſhe had been for a while, they took her out, 
and put on her a ſhift dipt in wine, which, as it 
dried, and ſtuek to her fore and bruiſed body, they 
ſnatched off again, and then Had another ready dipped 
in wine to clap on her. This they repeated ſix times, 
hereby making her body exceeding raw and ſore. 
When all theſe cruelties could not ſhake her con- 
ſtaney, they faſtened her by her feet to a kind of 
far” and let her hang in that polture, FR ber 

down ward till ſhe en, 
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© The other is of a man in whoſe houſe were quar- 
tered ſeme of theſe miſſionary dragoons. One day, 
having drank plentifully of his wine, and broken 
their glaſſes at every health, they filled the floor 
wich the fragments, and by often walking over 
them, reduced them to very ſmall pieces. This 
done, in the inſolence of their mirth, they reſolved 
on a dance, and told their proteſtant hoſt that he 
muſt be one of the company, but as he would not 
be of their religion he muſt dance quite bare - foot; 
and thus bare - foot they drove him about the room, 
treading on the ſharp points of the broken glaſſes. 
When he was no longer able to ſtand, they laid 
him on a bed, and, in a ſhort time, ſtripped him 
ſtark- naked, and rolled him from one end of the 
room to the other, till every part of his body was 
full of the fragments of glaſs. After this they 
dragged bing to his bed, and having ſeat for a ſar- 
geon, obliged bim to cut out the pieces of plats 
with: bis inſtruments, thereby. putting him to the 
maſt exquiſite and horrible pains that can poſſibly 
be conceired. | 
Fheſe, fellow proteſtants, were the methods uſed: 
by the moſt chriſtian king's apoſtolic dragoons to 
convert his heretical ſubjects to the Roman catholic 
faith! Theſe, and many other of the hike nature, were 
the torments to which Lewis XIV. delivered them 
over to bring them to his own church ! and as 
pery is unchangeably the ſame, theſe are the tor- 
tures prepared for you, if ever that religion ſhould 
be permitted to become ſettled amongſt you. 'The 
con ſideration of which made Luther fay of it, what 
every man that knows any thing of Chriſtianity muſt 
agree with him in, “If you had no other reaſon to 
go out of the Roman church, this alone would ſuf- 
fice, that you ſee and hear how, contrary to the law 
of God, they ſhed innocent blood. This fingle 
I 3 circumſtance 
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circumſtance fhall, God willing, ever ſeparate me 
irom the papacy. And if I was now ſubject to it, 
and could blame nothing in any of their doctrines; 
yet for this crime of cruelty, I would fly from her 
communion, as from a den of thieves and mur- 


derers.” SkckkN PD. HisT. LUTH. lib. ii. 
p. 116. | 


Had the proteſtants been the very worſt members 
of ſociety, the moſt deteſtable miſcreants upon earth, 
the treatment they met with from the Roman catho- 
lies can never be defended even upon the principles 
of reaſon and policy. For does found policy require 
chat the celeftial juſtice ſhould be transformed into 
an infernal fury, and employed in torturing malefac- 
tors by arts and inventions which are truly diaboli- 
cal? Por though men may forfeit their claims to the 
l. enefits of ſociety, and by infringing its laws, may 
«caſe to be a part of the community; yet never can 
they forfeit all pretenſions to pity and benevolence, 
becauſe they can never ceaſe to be a part of the 
human ſpecies. Beſides, no end whatever can war- 
rent the uſe of abſurd and unnatural means : and 
ſuch muſt the puniſhments in. queſtion for ever be 
believed, unleſs it can be ſhewn, that they have at 
leaſt as much efficacy to prevent crimes as they 
certainly have to extinguiſh humanity. . 
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DISINTERESTEDNESS. 
SENTIMENTS. 
who in good time firmly renounces a great 
name, a great authority, or a great fortune, 
livers himſelf at once from a hoſt of troubles, 


from many reſtleſs nights, and, what is ſtill better, 
often from many crimes. 


Many unjuſt grow rich; and pious poor; | 
We would not change our virtue for their ſtore : : 
For conſtant virtue is a ſolid baſe, oy 
Riches from man to man uncertain paſs... 


Let no price or Jones bribe thee to take part 
with the enemies of thy prince; whoever wins, thou 


art loſt. If thy prince proſper, thou art proclaimed 
a rebel, and muſt expect the conſequence; if the 


enemy prevail, thou art reckoned but a meritorious 
traitor: though he may like and love thy treaſon, 
yet he will hate and deſpiſe thee. 

Nothing is a greater argument of a brave ſoul, and 
impregnable virtue, than for a man to be ſo much 
maſter of himſelf that he can either take or leave 
thoſe conveniencies of liſe, with reſpect to which 
moſt are either uneaſy without them, or intemperite 


with them. 


EX AMPL E. S.. 


N EVER man ſhewed a more generous diſinte- 

reſtedneſs with regard to himſelf, nor a more 
ſincere and unſhaken zeal for the public good, than 
the Theban general Epaminondas. . He was of one 
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of the greateſt and moſt opulent families in Thebes ; 
but Polymnis, his father, had been ſo liberal in bis 
education in furniſhing him with the beſt maſters 
that Greece could produce, not 1 in philoſophy, 


rhetoric, and other liberal ſciences, but for all forts 
of exerciſes and accompliſhments ſuitable to his 
rank ; and the hopes he had conceived of him, as 
welkas in the magnificent manner in which he re- 
warded them, that he had greatly injured his eſtate, 
and bad hardly any other fortune to leave him than 
what he had beſtowed on him in this manner. Epa- 
minondas trod fo cloſely in his father's ſteps, and 
ſhewed ſuch a noble contempt of riches, that when 
Pelopidas, his intimate friend, and who was poſſeſſed 
at: that time of a large fortune, would have made 
him many conſiderable preſents, he could never pre- 
vail on him to accept of them. As a more ſtriking 
inſtance of his generous virtue we are told, that the 
Perfans, knowing of what conſequence it was; to 
bring bim over to their intereſt, ſpared neither 
promiſes nor bribes to effect it; but were ſo far from 
ſucceeding in it, that they received a very mortifying 
repulſe from him. Diomedon of. Cyzicus, in partic u- 
lar, had been ſent to corrupt him, if poſſible, by a large 
fum of money; and, before he ventured to attempt 
him, had, by the help of fave talents, gained over 
a favourite of his, named Micythus, to ſound him 
upon it. Epaminondas rejected the offer with a 
ſcorn. and indignation worthy. of ſo great a patriot; 
telling him, That he would never ſet the wealth 
of the whole world in competition with the intereſt 
of his country. It is plain,” continued he, ſpeaking 
to the Perſian agent, that you do not know me; 


and l am not ſurprized that you ſhould form a judg- 
ment of me from yourſelf, and therefore am ready 
to forgive you; but I adviſe you, at the ſame time, 


to make the beſt of your way home, before you get a 
n further 
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farther opportunity of corrupting another Theban. 
As for you,” ſaid be to Migythus, if you do not 
2 —— the fine; — I will infallibly 
4 iver you up tu the magiſtracy. 

His behaviour to Jaſoni was nul morenediq end 
Goguler. He was lately come: to Thebes. to nego- 
ciate an alliance with the Thebans. As he did not 
doubt but i 's narrow cireumſtances 
would eaſily induce. him ta accept of fome pre- 
ſent from him, ſo he tried to gain, his friendſhip: by 
ſuch conſiderable ones as he thought would not meet 
with a refuſal from ſo indigent a perſon; but, to his 
great furprize, he found — nat only rejected 
with the utmoſt: ſcorn and indignation, but himſelt 
ſeverely reproved tor offering them, This at- 
tempt to corrupt me, faid he noble — * 
reſent as the greateſt indignity that can be offered 
me, and ſhall look upon it in no other view than as 
a declaration of war; and, as I am born a member 
ol this free ſtate, I ſhall be fo far from — 40 
freedom of voting of my fellow - citizens, that I will 
maintain it with all my might.“ This inſſexibility 
was ſo much the more to be admired, becauſe it was 
dangerous to e ſo. powerful a prince, wha 
| was bold and ſuccelsful, and at the head of an my 
hitherto victorious 

Not long after this arrived Theanor, with 
from Arceſius ; and, upon debating whether they 
ſhould be a Epaminondas — againſt it 
in words to this effect, addreſſed to Theanor: “ Ja- 
ſon reſented my rejecting the vaſt preſents with 
which he — to corrupt me ; and I gave him 
ſuch an anſwer as his attempt deſerved. ur of- 
fers are indeed more honourable, and conſiſtent with 
virtue, and as ſuch we eſteem them; but then _ 
are like phyſic to a man in health. Should you, or 
any of our allies. who imagined us to be at war, 


and n en of maintaining it, ſend us a ſupply of 
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men, arms, and proviſion, but expect we fhould ac- 
cept of it, when they found us enjoying a proſound 
peace? The caſe is much the ſame. Your gene- 
roſity has made you look upon us as ſinking under 
the poverty of our condition; whereas that very 
poverty, inſtead of being burthenſome to us, we 

k upon as our greateſt happineſs, glorys and 
delight, and as the moſt welcome gueſt that can 
come within our walls. The philoſophers who ſent 
you here, in that, made the nobleſt uſe they could 
of their wealth, and you may aſſure them, that we 
highly commend and thank them for it: but tell 
them, at the ſame time, that we.make the right uſe of 
our poverty.” Theanor, ſtill deſirous to engage 
him to accept ſomething valuable from him, begged 
that he would take at leaſt as much as would reim- 
burſe him the charges which Polymnis, his father, 
had been at in the maintenance and funeral obſe- 
quies of his late præceptor Lyſis. To which he 
replied, „That Lyfis had abundantly repaid him, 
in the pains he took to make him cheriſh the practice 
of poverty.” 'This occaſioned ſome friendly debate 
between them, in which 'Theanor endeavoured to 
make him ſenſible of the neceſſity of acquiring at 
leaſt an honourable competency ; which only gave 
the other an opportunity of diſplaying his talent in 
praiſe of his favourite notion of poverty, which he 
did with ſuch forcible reaſoning as left Theanor with- 
out reply. The truth is, Epaminondas had a dou- 
ble view in practiſing and promoting this his dar- 
ling virtue, viz. To bh himſelf proof againſt cor- 
ruption ; and, by his precepts and example, to re- 
form, as much as in him lay, the luxury and diſſi- 
pation of the people. As neither bribes nor pro- 
miſes could gain him from the intereſt of his coun- 
try, ſo neither threatenings nor dangers could make 
him betray the honour of it. It was this noble ar- 


dour that made him go and fight for it as a private 
| | centinel, 
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centinel, when his ungrateful countrymen had been 
induced by the prevailing faction to {trip him of all 


his poſts. - PLuT. CoR. NEP. IN VIT. IN. 


PTOLEMY Philadelphus, king of Egypt, 
having ſent to deſire the friendſhip of the Roman 
people, an embaſſy was diſpatched from Rome the 


following year, in return for the civilities of Pto- - 
lemy. The ambaſſadors were Q. Fabius Gurges, 


Cn. Fabius Pictor, with Numerius his brother, and 


Q. Ogulnius. The diſintereſted air with which they 


appeared, ſufficiently indicated the greatneſs of their 


ſouls. Ptolemy gave them a ſplendid entertain- - 
ment, and took that. opportunity to -preſent each of 


them with a crown of gold, which they received 


becauſe they were unwilling to diſoblige him by 


declining -the honour he intended them; but they 


went the next morning, and placed them on the 


head of the king's ſtatues erected. in the public 


parts of the city. The king likewiſe having ten - 


dered them very conſiderable preſents, at their au- 
dience of leave, they received them as they before. 


the 


way oh of the crowns; but before they went to 
enate to give an account of their embaſly, after - 


their arrival at Rome, they depoſited all thoſe pre - 
ſents in the public treaſury, and made it evident, 
by ſo noble a conduct, that perſons of honour 


ought, when they ſerve the public, to propoſe no 
other advantage to themſelves than the honour of 


* 


acquitting themſelves well of their duty. The 
republic, however, would not ſuffer itſelf to be ex- 
ceeded in generoſity of -ſentiments.. Tue fenate - 
and people came to a reſolution, that the ambaſſa- 


dors, in conſideration of the ſervices they had ren - 


dered the ſtate, ſhould receive a ſum of money 
equivalent to that they had depoſited in the public 
ET treaſury._- 


* 
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treaſury. This indeed was an amiable conteſt be- 
. tween generoſity and glory; and one is at a loſs to 
know to which of the antagoniſts to aſcribe the 
victory. Where ſhall we now find men who de- 
vote themſelves. in ſuch. a, manner to. the public 
good, without any intereſted expectations of a re- 
turn; and who enter upon. employments in the ſtate 
without the leaft view of enriching themſelves. 

But let me add. too, where ſhall we find ſtates 
and princes who know how to eſteem and recom- 
pence merit in this manner? We may obſerve here, 
ſays Valerius Maximus, three fine models ſet be- 
fore us in the noble liberality of Ptolemy, the diſin- 
tereſted ſpirit of the ambaſſadors, and the grateful 
equity of che Romans. VAI. Max, lib. iv. 
. 3+ . 


THE deputies of Philip, king of Macedon, 
offering great ſums of money in that prince's, 
name to Phocion, the Athenian, and intreatin 

him to accept them, if not for himſelf, at lealt 
for his children, who were in ſuch circum- 
ſtances that it would be impoſlible for them to 
ſupport the glory of his name: If they reſemble 
me, faid Phocion, the little ſpot of ground, with 
the produce of which I have hitherto lived, and 
which -has raiſed me to the glory you mention, 
will be ſufhcient to maintain them: if it will 
not, 1 do not intend to have them wealthy merely 
to foment and heighten their luxury.” Alexander 
the Great, ſon of Philip, having ſent him an hun- 


dred talents, Phocion aſked thoſe who brought 
them upon what deſign Alexander had ſent him ſo 
Treat a ſum, and did not remit any to the reſt of 
the Athenians? It is, replied they, becauſe 
Alexander looks upon you as the moſt juſt and 
_ virtuous man.” Says Phocion, Let bim ſuffer 


me 
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me ſtill to enjoy that character, and be really what 
Jam taken for.” Cor. NepoT. IN o. 


S TRA BO, king ef the Sidonians, having de- 
clared in favour of Darius, the Perſian monarch, 
Alexander the Great expelled him the kingdom, 
and permitted Hepheſtion, nis beloved friend, to 
give the crown to whomſoever of the Sidonians he 
ſhould judge worthy of fo exalted a ſtation. This 
favourite was. quartered at the houſe of two bro- 
thers, who were young, and of the moſt conlidera- 
ble family in the city; to theſe he offered the 
crown, bur they deelined to accept it, telling him, 
that according to the Jaws of their eountry, no per- 
ſon could aſcend the throne, unleſs he were of the 
blood royal. Hephæſtion admiring this greatneſs of 
foul, which could contemn, what others ſtrive to 
obtain by fire and ſword, „Continue, ſays he to 
them, © in this way of thinking; you who before 
were ſenſible that it was much more glorious to 
refuſe a diadem than to accept it. However, name 
me ſome perſon of the royal family, who may re- 
member, when he is king, that it was you that ſet 
the crown on his head.” The brothers obſerving 
that ſeveral through exceſſive ambition aſpired to 
| this high ſtation, and to obtain it paid a ſervile 

court. to Alexander's favourites, declared that they 
did not know any perſon more worthy of the dia- 
dem than one Abdolonymus, deſcended, though at 
a. great diſtance, from the royal line ; but who at 
the ſame time was fo poor, that he was obliged to 
get his bread by day labour in a garden without the 
city. His honetty and integrity had reduced him, as 
well as many more, to fo extreme poverty. Imme- 
diately the two brothers went in ſearch of Abdo- 
lonymus with the royal garments, and found him 
weeding his garden; they then ſaluted him king, 


and 
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and one of them addreſſed him thus: Nou muſt. 
now change your tatters for the dreſs I have brought 
you. Put off the mean and conternptible habit in 
which you have grown old. Aſſume the ſenti - 
ments of a prince; but when you are ſeated on the 
throne, continue to preſerve the virtue which made 
you worthy of it. And. whetr you ſhall have aſ- 
cended it, and by that means become the ſupreme. 
diſpenſer of life and death over all your citizens, 
be ſure never to forget the condition in which, or. 
rather for which you was elected. Abdolonymus. 
looked upon the whole as a dream, and, unable to- 
gueſs the meaning of it, aſked, if they were not 
aſhamed to ridicule him in that manner ? But, as. 
he made a greater reſiſtance than ſuited their incli-. 
nations, they themſelves. waſhed him, and threw: 
over his ſhoulders a purple robe, richly embroidered. 
with gold; then aſter repeated. oaths of their being, 
in earneſt, they conducted him to.the palace. The. 
news of this was immediately. ſpread over the whole 
city. Moſt of the inhabitants were overjoyed at it ; 
but ſome murmured, eſpecially the rich, who, de- 
ſpiſing Abdolonymus's former abject ſtate, could 
not forbear ſhewing their reſentment upon that ac- 
count in the. king's court. Alexander. commanded 
the new. elected prince, to. be ſent for; and, after. 
ſurveying him attentively a long while, ſpoke thus; 
« Thy air and mien do not contradict what is re- 
lated of. thy extraction; but I ſhould. be glad to 
know with.what frame of mind thou didſt bear thy. 
2 , Would to the. gods, replied he, that. 
may = this crown. with equal patience.” 'Theſe 
hands have procured. me all I defired .; and whilſt” 
I poſſeſſed nothing, I wanted nothing.” This an- 
ſwer gave Alexander an high idea. of Abdolony- 
mus's virtue; ſo that he preſented him not only 
with all the rich furniture which had belonged to 
| dtrabo, 
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Strabo, and part of the Perſian plunder, but like-- 
wile. annexed-one of the neighbouring provinces ta 
his dominzans,- Q. Cuxr.. lib. AV. C. I. and. 
lib. viii. C. 14. | 


CHOREGUS once ſerved. his country as a. 
ſtateſman and a general. The public good was the 
only object he kept conſtantly in- view; and he re- 
garded nothing with indifference that had a ten- 
dency to promote it. When he had once formed 
any deſign which might advance the common in- 
tereſt, the execution of it was certain, if he had no 
obſtacles to ſurmount but the cavillings of perverted 
reaſon, and the machinations of. ſedition. The in- 
_ conveniences of a project might induce. him to dro 

it, but he was not to. be diverted from his purpo 
by difficulties. Although. he was the favourite of 
his prince ; yet, far from ſtooping to gratify his 
vanity by ſervile adulation, he dared to ſet truth 
before him without a veil, and to. confront him with 
it whereſoever he turned. This glorious and un- 
ſhaken integrity frequently expoſed him to the dan - 
ger of loſing his poſt ; but the public intereſt was 
always, in his opinion, to be preferred to his own : 
he deemed it greater honour to ſerve his prince, 
than to continue in his favour ; and was leſs ſolicit- 
ous to avoid diſgrace than not to deſerve it. I have 
already, ſaid he, ventured my life in battle for my 
maſter's honour and my own; and ſhould I fear 
to riſque my fortune.” 

Happy the monarch, on whom indulgent heaven 
ſhall — a miniſter like this! Alexanders and 
Cæſars, however rare, are yet leſs ſo than diſin- 
tereſted miniſters of ſtate, who have no other end 
in view. than the good of their country, and the 


glory of their prince. 


The 
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The domeſtic troubles which happened at Rome 
about the year 294 excited great animoſity and di- 
viſions among the people, the ſenate, and inferior 
officers. Herodonius, a very rich and powerful 
Sabine, and ſtill more bold and ambitious, taking 
advantage of the preſent unhappy poſture of affairs, 
endeavoured to make himſelf mafter of the city. 
With a body of exiles and flaves to about the num- 
ber of four thouſand” five hundred, he ſeized the 
capitol in the night. The conſul Valerius Publicola 
| with much diffreulty aſſembled an army, and de- 
| ſeated the infargents, but was unfortumately killed 
1 at the head of his troops. Another conſul was now 
to be choſen ; but here to find a man poſſeſſed of 
fuch eminent abilities as could filence diſcord, re- 
concile the jarring ſentiments of the people, as 
could act with moderation on the one hand, and re- 
ſolution on the other; and have nothing ſo much at 
heart as the good of the republie, was extremely 
difficult. However, aſter much deliberation, the 
choice felF on I.. Quintus Cineinnatus. In conſe- 
quence of which the ſenate diſpatched deputies to 
| invite him to take poſſeſſion of his office. He was 
| at that time at work in his field, holding the plough 
1 himſelf. When he ſaw the deputies of the ſenate, 

| he ſtopped his oxen, much ſurprized at the croud 


1 of people, not knowing what they wanted. One 
- of the number advanced, and gave him notice to 
dreſs himſelf in a more convenient garb ; upon 
which he went into his cottage, put on his cloaths, 
| and came to thoſe who waited for him. He was 
| immediately ſaluted conſul. The purple robe was 
put on him, the lickors with their axes placed them- 
ſelves before him to execute his orders, and he was 
deſired to repair to Rome. That fight gave him 
concern and affliction; he was ſilent for ſome time, 
and ſhed tears. When he ſpoke, he only * 
F = My 
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« My field then will not be ſown. this. year.“ 
Happy times! Admirable ſimplicity ! Poverty, was 
not univerſally practiſed; but it was eſteemed and 
honoured ; and not conſidered as a diſqualification 
for the higheſt dignities of the ſtate. The conduct 
of Quintus, during his conſulſhip, fully evinced 
what a noble nature, what conſtancy, and what 
greatneſs of ſoul, inhabited a poor wretched. cot- 
ta ge. 
0 uintus, having entered upon office, inſormed 
himicif of all that had paſſed: in the invaſion: of 
_ Herodonius. Taking occaſion from thence to. call 
an aſſembly of the people, he aſcended. the tribunal 
of harangues, and in a diſcourſe ſull of ſpirit, re- 
ſolution, and zeal for the public welfare, he firſt 
reproached the ſenate for their indolence and puſil- 
lanimity in giving: way to the pretenſiona of the 
tribunes; and, ſays he, whoſe whole merit con- 
ſiſts in making ſeclitious ſpeeches, | ſowing. diſcord, 
between the two orders of the ſtate, and. prevailing 
by their intrigues to be continued two or three 
years in offices, and to act in it with tyrannical li- 
cence. The people he ſeverely reprimanded, for 
their diſorders and rehellion, and then with an, in- 
trepidity that amazed the ſenate, and ſtruck terror in - 
to the people, he laid before them the vigorous mea- 
ſures he intended to purſue; from which he aſſured 
them, neither their power, their envy, nor their in- 
trigues ſhould ever divert bim. His meaſures. be- 
ing well concerted, and his reſolution invincible, he 
quickly appeaſed the tumult, and reinſtated judi- 
ciary proceedings, which had been interrupted for 
many years. During the remainder of his conſul- 
ſhip, he rendered juſtice to all that applied ſor it; 
and terminated moſt diſputes in an amieable man- 
ner. He continued the whole day at his tribunal, 


was always eaſy of acceſs; and whatever the 


ta 


affair 4 
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to be conteſted might be, heated withregardto every 
one with the utmoſt good-nature and moderation. 
By ſo wiſe a conduct he rendered the government of 
the nobility ſo agreeable, that the poor, the common 
people, and * wn of the moſt contemptible con- 
dition, had no longer occafion either to have recourſe 
to the tribunes againſt the oppreſſion of the power- 
ful, or to demand new laws for the eſtabliſhment of 
equality in trials; ſo much were they ſatisfied with: 
that which the conſul's equity obſerved to all alike, 
and his impartiality in all affairs. 
So peaceful a government could not fail of applauſe;. 
and the people, in conſequence, expreſſed their: 
entire ſatisfaQtion in it. But what charmed them» 
was, that Quintus, upon: the expiration of his 
term, refuſed. to be continued in office, with no 
eſs conftancy than he had pain at firſt in accepting. 
it. The ſenate; in particular, forgot nothing that 
might induce him to comply with being conti- 


nued in the conſulſhip ; but all their intreaties and. 


ſollicitations were to no purpoſe. ls it a wonder, 
ſays he, addreſſing himſelf to the ſenators, that: 
= authority ſhould be deſpiſed by the people? 

is yourſelves that render it contemptible. Be-- 
cauſe the people violate your decree , in continuing- 
their magiſtrates, you are for doing the ſame, that: 
you may not be outdone by them in temerity, as if: 
to ſhew moſt levity and licence were to have moſt. 
power in the commonwealth. As to myſelf, that I 
may act directly the reverſe to the tribunes, I de- 


Clare, that I will not ſuffer myſelf to be re- elected 


conſul in contempt of your decree. Then addreſ- 
fing himſelf to his colleagues, I conjure you, 
Claudius,” ſaid he, to prevent the ſenate from; 
committing ſo groſs a fault, and ſtrenuouſly to op-- 


The Roman conſuls were. choſen annually. a 


pole. 
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e their deſign, if they perſiſt in- it ; and as to 
a . 5 I defire you to+be afſured,, 
that far from taking offence at your oppolition, as 
depriving me of an increaſe of honour, I ſhall conſi- 
der it as a mark of your friendſhip for me, as an ex- 
altation of my own glory in the proof of my diſinte- 
reſtedneſs, and as a ſingular favour that will ſpare 
me the envy and ſhame which the continuation of: 
the conſulſhip might otherwiſe draw upon me.” 

With the higheſt praiſes and bleſſings, he be- 
came the object of univerſal eſteem, admiration,. 
and love. Quintus diveſted himſelf of the purple, 
and made haſte to return to his oxen, plough, and, 
cottage, where he lived, as before, by the labour 
of his hands. 

Is there any thing wanting. to the glory of Quin - 
tus? Can the greateſt riches, the moſt ſuperb palaces,, 
the moſt ſumptuous equipages,.diſpute pre-eminence, 
with the poor thatch and ruſtic furniture of our il- 
luſtrious huſbandman-? Do they leave behind them, 
in the minds of thoſe that behold-them,tbe fame ſen - 
timents as the ſimple relation of what regards Quin- 
tus gives the reader? Can any one, however preju- 
diced in favour of vanity and glare, deny him eſteem, 
and admiration ? There 1s then. ſomething truly great,, 
noble, and worthy, in the character of this Roman, 
What an happineſs is it for a ſtate, a province, a 
city, when thoſe who have the adminiſtration of the 
government approach, though at a diſtance, the ſen-. 
timents we admire in Quintus! an. inflexible con- 
ſtancy for ſupporting good order and diſeipline, 
tempered with a mildneſs and candour proper for, 
gaining the affection of the people ; a wonderful. 
art and ability in diſcerning and managing the paſ- 
ſions ; a conduct uniform, and always guided by: 
reaſon,, never by humour and caprice 3 a — 


"5 
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of the public good, ſuperior to all:paſſions and pre- 
judices; an uniform diſintereſtedneſs, which ne- 
ver departs from itſelf; an indefatigable applica- 
tion to labour, and the duties of his function; a 
reſolution proof againſt all things in the admini- 
ſtration of juſtice: and, above all) a tender and 


| lively zeal for the defence of the poor and the weak 


— 


_ arms, and gained ſuch oon ſiderable advantages over 


unjuſtly oppreſſed. Quintus, by theſe rare and ex- 
cellent qualities, appeaſed tumult, and put a ſtop to 


lieentiouſneſs, during his conſulſhip, which others 


were not capable of eſſecting. States would enjoy 
perpetual * 64Y; were they ed by pru- 
dent, moderate, and equitable perſons. 

Neo ſooner had this great man reſigned is office, 
than domeſtic troubles embroiled the ſtate afreſh. 
To compleat its ruin, foreign enemies likewile- ſeized 
the lucky opportunity of putting their doſigns in 
execution. The-Sabines and the qui appeared in 


the Romans as occaſioned univerſal terror and 
alarm. Aid was immociately diſpatched : but at a 
council, wherein the principal perſons of the ſenate 
were preſent, it was concluded, that the common- 


nn "ſtood in need of a * Upon which, 
the 


andabloture. : He might 


. The power of 8 
proclaim way, levy forces, lead them out, or diſband t without, 
conſulting thi the ſenate. He could puniſh as he pleaſed, and from 
nis judgq ent ir oy no appeal. This power was, however, only, 

for ſr months, 4 Fly the — dangerous wars, 
editionz, ar any ſueh emergency as required a ſudden and abſolute: 
command. To, make the authority of his charge the more awful. 
he had; always twenty four bundles of rods, and as, many axes, 
carried before him in public, Nor was he only inveſted with the, 
joint auhoritey of both the conſuls, whence: the Greczans called him 

Azevzelag, ot. dalle cenſul; but during his adminiſtration all other 
magiſtrates ceaſed, except the tribunes, and left the whole 41 
2 His hands. The firſt perſ-m who was inveſted 
ſavereign authority was Titus Largius Flavius, on account of the 
troubles occaſioned by the expulſion of Tarquinius Superbus, 

about 
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the conſul Nautius, by virtue of his oſſice, nomi- 
nated Quintus Cincinnatus. The deputies found 

him holding the -plough, in the fame garb as we 
have described him before, when elected conſul. 
They faluted him dictator, deſired him to go to 
Rome, and told him in what condition the army 


Was. 


of bearing arms to aſſemble beſore ſun · ſet in the 
field of Mars; which was accordingly done with the 
utmoſl expedition. Then placing himſelf at the 


| head of the troops drawn up, not only for marching, 


but for battle in caſe of neceſhty, he ſet out that 


very night, and in a few hours the wed them - 
ſelves not far from the enemy. The dictator hav- 
ing examined the form and extent of the camp of 
the Aqui as much as the night would admit, he 


made his army extend itſelf around them. A gene- 


ral engagement enſued, in which the Æqui were 


totally defeated ; and in order to draw from them a 
public confeſſion that their nation was conquered and 


ſubjected, he inſiſted that they ſhould lay down their 
arms, and paſs under the yoke *. | 
The dictator abandoned the whole camp of the 
enemy, which was very rich, only to his own 
troops. As to the army under the conſul Minu- 
cius, which had given way before the enemy, and 


about the year of Rome 2 53 or 255. This office had the repute 
to be the only ſafeguard of the commonwealth in times of danger, 


for the ſpace of four hundred years; until Sylla and Julius Cæſar, 
having converted it into a tyranny, and rendered the very name 
odious, upon the murder of the latter a decree paſſed in the ſenate 


to forbid the uſe of it, upon any account whatſoever, for the fu- 


ture. KrNNT I' Rom. His r. 
* The yoke was formed of two ſpears fixed in the earth, with a 
third laid a- eroſs, and faſtened at the tops of them in the form of 
a gibbet. This was the higheſt infamy that could be inflicted on 
the vanquiſhed. 


Having taken proper meaſures for the ſecuri- 
ty of the capital, he ordered all Who were capable 
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been repulſed back to their camp, he thought it an 
extraordinary favour to remit them the puniſhment. 
Jo ſhameful a cowardice had deferved. © You, fol- 
diers,“ faid he, with a ſevere tone, who were upon 
the point of being the enemy's prey yourſelves, 
ou ſhall have no ſhare in the enemies ſpoils.” 
„turning to the conſul, « As for you, I. 
Minucius,” continued he, © till you begin to have 
the ſpirit and ability of a conſul, you ſhall command 
theſe legions only as lieutenant.” Minucius was 
1 obliged to diveſt himſelf of the conſul- 
Quintus returned to Rome, where he received 
the honour of the moſt ſplendid triumph that ever a- 
dorned any general's ſucceſs: for having, in the ſpace 
of ſixteen days, during which he had been inveſt- 
ed with the diQtatorſhip, ſaved the Roman camp 
from the moſt evident danger, defeated and cut 
to pieces the army of the enemy, taken and plun- 
dered one of their fineſt cities, and left a garriſon in 
it; and, laſtly, gratefully repaid the 'Tuſculans, who 
had ſent an army to their aſſiſtance. 
' Theſe were ſome among many other advantages 
which this great man rendered his country. Senſi- 
ble of their obligations, and deſirous to convince him 
of their regard and gratitude, the ſenate made him 
an offer of as much of the lands he had taken from 
the enemy as he ſhould think proper to accept, with 
as many ſlaves and cattle as were neceſſary to ſtock 
them. He returned them his thanks in terms of 
great acknowledgment ; but would accept of nothing 
but a crown of gold, of a pound weight, decreed him 
by the army. He had no paſſion or deſire beyond the 
field he cultivated, and the laborious life he had em- 
braced-; more glorious and contented with his pover- 
ty, than the richeſt with their treaſures. + * 
We may obſerve here, that the ſhining examples 
1 __ exhibited 
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exhibited by Quintus, his love of poverty, his la- 
borious induſtry in cultivating his field, his ſober 
and frugal life, and his zeal for ſerving his country 
evithout reward, were then the manners of the 
public, and conſtituted the character of the Roman 
people. Examples of this kind made ſo profound 
an impreſſion upon them, that in the latter times, 
when corruption prevailed, and even under the 
emperors, the ſame virtues were eſteemed in the 
perſons who practiſed them; which is a circum- 
{tance not obſerved of any other people. 

What force, what power, has virtue “ It lends its 
luſtre to all that ſurrounds it, and imparts to every 
thing an irradiation of glory and magnificence : 
whatever it touches becomes amiable, conſpicuous, 
and admirable, notwithſtanding an outſide that 


ſeems only proper to excite contempt. 
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SENTIMENTS. 


HE man who praiſes drinking, ſtands a fot 
convicted on his own evidence. 

It is very common that events ariſe from a de- 
bauch which are fatal, and always ſuch as are diſa- 
greeable. With all a man's reaſon and good fenſe 
about him, his tongue is apt to utter things out of 


®* Quidquid attigit, in fimilitudinem ſui adducit, et tingit. In- 
terdum domos totas, qvas in travit, dis poſuitque, condecorat quid- 
quid tractavit id amabile, conſpicuum mirabile facit. . 
| SxNKCA, epiſt. 66, 


mere 


that was nice and delicate. All this exquiſite cheer, 
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mere gaiety of heart, which may diſpleaſe his beſt 


friends. Who then would truſt himſelf to the 


power of wine, if there was no other objection 
againſt it than this, that it raiſes the imagination, 
and depreſſes the judgment. | Fr 

However this tribe of people may think of them · 
ſelves, a drunken man is a greater monſter than any 
that is to be found amongſt all the creatures which 
God bas made, as indeed there is no character 
which appears more defpicable, and depraved, in 
the eyes of all reaſonable perſons, than that of a 


EXAMPLES. 


Rs, according to the manners of the Per- 


ſians, was from his infancy accuſtomed" toſobri- 
ety and temperance ; of which he was himſelf a moſt 
illuſtrious example thro' the whole courſe of his life. 
When Cyrus was twelve years old, his mother Man- 
dana took him with her into Media, to his grandfa- 
ther Aſtyages, who, from the many things he had 
heard ſaid in favour of that young prince, had a 
great defire to ſee him. In this court young Cyrus 
found very different manners from thoſe of bis own 
country: pride, luxury, aud magnificence, reigned 
here univerſally ; all which did not affect Cyrus, 
who, without criticiſing or condemning what he 
ſaw, was contented to live as he had been brought 
up, and adhered to the principles he had imbibed 
from his infancy. He charmed his grandfather by 


his ſprightlineſs and wit; and gained every we fo 
44 


favour by his noble and engaging behaviour. 


_ -tyages, to make his grandſon unwilling to return 
home, made à ſumptous entertainment, in which 


there was a vaſt plenty and profuſion of every thing 


and 
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and magnificent preparation, Cyrus looked upon 
with great indifference. 4 The Perſians,” ſays he 
to the king, ** inſtead of going ſuch a round-about 
way to appeaſe their hunger, have a much ſhorter 
to the ſame end; a little bread and a few creſſes with 
them anſwer the purpoſe.” Aſtyages deſiring Cy- 
rus to difpoſe of all the meats as he thought fit, 
the latter immediately diſtributed them to the king's 
officers in waiting ; to one, becauſe he taught him 
to ride ; to another, becauſe he waited well upon his 
grandfather ; and to a third, becauſe he took great 
care of his mother. Sacras, the king's cup-bearer, 
was the only perſon to whom he gave nothing. 
This officer, beſides the poſt of cup-bearer, had 
that likewiſe of introducing thoſe who were to have 
an audience of the king ; and as he did not grant 
that favour to Cyrus as often as he defired it, he had 
the misfortune to diſpleaſe the prince, who took this 
occaſion to ſhew his refentment. Aſtyages, teſtify- 
ing ſome concern at the neglect of this officer, for 
whom he had a particular regard; and who de- 
ierved it, as he ſaid, on account of the wonderful 
dexterity with which he ſerved him : © Is that all, 
Sir? replied Cyrus; if that be ſufficient to merit 
Four favour, you ſhall ſee I will quickly obtain it; 1 
for I will take upon me to ſerve you better than he.” | | 
Immediately Cyrus is equipped as a cup-bearer ; and- | 
advancing gravely, with a ſerious countenance, a | 
napkin upon his ſhoulder, and holding the cup | 
nicely with three of his fingers, he preſented it to- | 
the king, with a dexterity and * that charmed 
both Aſtyages and his mother Mandana. When 
he had done, he flung himſelf upon his grand- 
father's neck, and killing him, cried. out with 
gre joy, O Sacras, poor Sacras, thou art undone ; | 

ſhall have thy place. Aſtyages embraced him with 
great fondnels, and ſaid, „ I am mighty well 

Vor. I. K pleaſed, - 
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| pleaſed, my ſon: nobody can ſerve with a better 


grace : but you have forgot one eſſential ceremony, 
which. is that of taſting.” And indeed the cup- 
bearer was uſed to pour ſome of the liquor into bis 
* hand, and to taſte it, before he preſented it to the 
8 * eee e yrus; it was not through for- 

omitted that ceremony.) «© Why 
— _ Aſtyages; for what reaſon did you omit 
* Becauſe L apprehended there was poiſon in the 
liquor.” Poiſon, child! how could you think fo ?” 
* Yes, poiſon“, papa: for not long ago, at an en- 
tertainment you gave to the lords of your court, af- 
ter the gueſts had drank a little of that liquor, I per- 


_ ceived all their heads were turned; they ſung, made 
a noiſe, and talked they 


did not know what; you 
ourſelf ſeemed to have forgot that you were a 
„ and they that the =: were ſubjects; and when 
you would: have danced, you could not ſtand upon 
legs.” Why, fays Aſtyapes; have you never 
—4 the ſame thing happen to your father?“ „ No, 
never, ſays Cyrus.“ What then; how is it with 
him when he drinks?” „Why, when he has drank, 
his thirſt is quenched ; and that is all.” XENoPH. 
Eva-. lib. i. 


CLIT US was one of Alexander's beſt friends, 
an old officer, who had fought under his father Phi- 
lip, and ſignalized himfelf on many occaſions. 
At the battle of the Granicus, as Alexander was 
fighting bare-headed, and Roſaces had his arm 
raifed in order to ſtrike him behind, he covered the 
king with his ſliteld, and cut off the barbarian's hand. 
Hellanicez his ſiſter; had nurſed Alexander; and 


he loved her with as much tenderneſs as if ſhe had 


been his o mother. As the king, from theſe ſe- 
4 

1 Tutos in bee piter Auguſta eibus veneum in auro bibiĩtur. 

Sen. Turzsr. v 453. 
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veral conſiderations, had a very great reſpect for Cli- 
tus, he intruſted him with the government of one of 
the moſt important provinces of his empire; and 
ordered him to ſet out the next day. In the even- 
ing, Clitus was invited to an entertainment, in 
which the king, aſter drinking to exceſs,” began to 
celebrate his own exploits ; and was ſo exceſſively la- 
vith of ſelf-commendation, that he even ſhocked 
thoſe very perſons who knew what he ſpoke was in 
general true. Clitus, who by this time, as well as 
the reſt of the company, was equally intoxicated, 
began to relate the actions of Philip, and his wars 
in Greece, preferring them to whatever was done by 
Alexander. Though the king was prodigiouſly 
vexed, he nevertheleſs ſtifled his reſentment ; and it 
is probable that he would have quite ſuppreſſed his 
paſſion, had Clitus ſtopped there ; but the latter 
growing more and more talkative, as if determined. 
to exaſperate and inſult the king, he was commanded / 
to leave the table. He is in the right (fays Cli- 
tus, as he roſe up) not to. bear free-born men at his 
table, who can only tell him truth. He will do 
well to paſs his life among barbarians and ſlaves, 
who will pay adoration to his Perſian girdle, and his 
white robe.” The king, no longer able to ſuppreſs 
his rage, ſnatched a javelin from one of the guards ; 
and would have killed Clitus on the ſpot, had not 
the courtiers with-held his arm, and Clitus been 
forced, with great difficulty, out of the hall. How- 
ever, he returned into it that moment by another 
door, ſinging, with an air of inſolence, verſes re- 
flecting highly on the prince, who, ſeeing the ge- 
neral near dim, ſtruck him with his javelin dead at 
his feet, crying out, at the ſame time, . Go now 
to Philip, to Parmenio, and to Attalus.“ ; 

As ſoon as the king was capable of reflecting ſe- 
riouſly on what he had done, his crime diſplayed it- 
K 2 ſelf 
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ſelf to him in its blackeſt and moſt dreadful light: 
for though Clitus had committed a great and inex- 
cuſable fault; yet it muſt be confeſſed, that the 


circumſtances of the banquet extenuates, in ſome 
degree, or throws, in ſome meaſure, a veil over Cli- 


tus's conduct. When a king makes a ſubject his 


companion in a debauch, he ſeems, on ſuch an occa- 
ſion, to forget his dignity, and to permit his ſub- 
jets to forget it alſo: he gives a ſanction, as it were, 
to the liberties, familiarities, and ſudden flights, 
which wine commonly inſpires. A fault, commit- 


ted under theſe circumſtances, is always a fault; but 


then it ought never to be expiated with the blood of 
the offender. 'This Alexander had generoſity e- 
nough to acknowledge; and, at the ſame time, per- 
ceived that he had done the vile oſſice of an execu- 
tioner, in puniſhing, by an horrid murder, the ut- 
tering ſome indilcreet words, which ought to be 
imputed to the fumes of wine. Upon this, he 
threw himſelf on his friend's body, forced out the 
javelin, and would have diſpatched himſelf with it, 
had he not been prevented by his guards. He paſſed 
that night and the next Cay in tears, ſtretched on the 
ground, and venting only groans and deep ſighs, 
Q. CurxT. PLuUT. in ALEX. JUsT. lib. xii. 


C. 6, 7. 


A certain author“ compares anger, when united 
with power, to thunder: and, indeed, what havock 
does it then make ! But how dreadful muſt it be 
when joined with drunkenneſs! We ſee this in 
Alexander. How unhappy was that prince, not to 
have endeavoured to ſubdue thoſe two vices in his 
youth ; and to have been confirmed in them from 


* Fulmen eſt, ubi cum poteſtate habitat iracundia. Pus, 
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the example of one of his tutors ! for it is afſerted, 
that both were the conſequences of his education“ 
But what can be meaner, and more unworthy. a 
king, than drinking to excels! What can be more 
fatal or bloody than the traniports 0% anger ? 


DURING Alexander's itz» Perſepolis , he 
entertained his friends at a bangue.t, at which the 
gueſts drank, as uſual, to excels. Among the wo- 
men who were admitted to it maiked, was Thais, the 
courtezan, a native of Attica, and at that time miſ- 
treſs to Ptolemy, who afterwards was king of Egypt. 
About the end of the feaſt, during which ſhe had 
ſtudiouſſy endeavoured to pleaſe the king, in the 
moſt artful and delicate manner, ſhe ſaid, with a 
gay tone of voice, That it would be matter of in- 
expreſſible joy to her were ſhe permitted (maſked as 
ſhe was, and in order to end the entertainment nobly) 
to burn the magnificent palace of Xerxes, who had 
burned Athens; and to ſet it on fire with her own 
hand, in order that it might be ſaid in all parts of the 
world, that the women who followed Alexander, in 
his expedition to Aſia, had taken much better ven- 
geance on the Perſians, for the many calamities they 
had brought on the Grecians, than all the generals 
who had fought for them, both by ſea and land.“ 


Non minus error eorum nocet moribus, ſi quidem Leonides 
Alexandri pædagogus, ut a Babylonio Diogene traditur quibuſ- 
dam eum vitiis imbuit ; quæ robuſtum quoque, et jam maximum 
regions ab illa inſtitutione puerili ſunt proſecuta, QuinTiL, 
ib. i. c. 1. 

+ Perſepolis was at that time one of the fineſt cities in the 
world, the ancient reſidence of the Perſian monarchs, and the ca- 
pital of their empire. Alexander had before poſſeſſed himſelf, either 
by force or capitulation, of a great number of incredibly rich cities: 
but all this was a trifle compared to the treaſurcs he found here ; 
which, beſides the cloaths and furniture of ineſtimable value, 
amounted to an hundred and twenty thouſand talcnts, f. e. about 
cightcen m llions of our money. 
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All the gueſts ap lauded the diſcourſe ; when im- 
mediately the king roſe from table, (his head being 


crowfed with flowers) and, taking a torch in his hand, 


he advanced forward to execute this mighty exploit. 
The whole company follow him, breaking out into 
loud exclamations ; and aſterwards, ſinging and 
dancing, they ſurround the palace. All the reſt of 
the Macedonians, at this noiſe, ran in crowds with 
üghted tapers, and ſet fire to every part of it. 
However, Alexander was ſorry, not long after, for 
what he had done; and thereupon gave orders for 
extinguiſhing the flames, but it was too late, 


ALEXANDER, havin nrkey ſeveral of his 
friends atid general ofßcers ſupper,” propoſed a 
cröwyn as a 'reward for him” who ſhould drink moſt. 
He who Sonquered on this'occafion was Promachus, 
WO fwallowed fourteen meafures of wine, that 18 
eichteen or twenty pi ints. After receiving the prize 
Rich Was '2 ere Wor 'Aa talent, 7 1. 7. e 
chdſand èrowns, Re ſurvived his victor 
day 9. Of the reſt of che guelts, forty LEAs of theit 
iremperat drinking. 


WHEN this fame prince was at Babylon, after 


8 Tpent a whole night in carouſir ing, a ſecon 


was propoſed to him. He met accordingly ; and 
there were twenty gueſts at table. He drank to the 
9 — of eyery perſon in company, and then pledged | 

them ſeverally. After this, calling for Hercules's 
cup, which held an incredible quantity, it was fill- 
ed, when pe ured it all down, drinking to a Ma- 
cedonian of the com pany, Proteas by name ; and 


afterwards pledged him again, in the ſame furious 
and extravagant bumper. He had no ſooner ſwal- 
lowed it, than he fell upon the floor. „ Here then, 
cries Seneca, (deſcribing the fatal effects gf drunk- 

enneſs) 
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enneſs) is this hero, unconquered by all the toils of 
rodigious marches, tothe dangers of ſieges and com- 
ats, to the moſt violent extremes of heat and cold ; 
here he lies, ſubdued by his intemperance, and 
{truck to the earth by the fatal cup of Hercules.” In 
this condition he was ſeized with a fever, which, in 
a few days, terminated in death. He was thirty-two 
years and eight months old, of which he had — 
ed twelve. No one, ſays Plutarch and Arrian, ſuſ- 
pected then that Alexander had been poiſoned ; the 
true poiſon which brought him to his end was wine, 
which has killed many thouſands beſides Alexander. 
It was, ſays Seneca, Intemperantia bibendi : et ille 
Herculaneus ac fatalis Scyphus condidit. Epiſt. 83. 


ANACHONTS, the philoſopher, being aſked 
by what means a man might beſt guard againſt the 
vice of drunkenneſs ? He made of ay By bear- 
ing conſtantly in his view the loathſome, indecent 
behaviour of ſuch as are intoxicated in this manner.” 
Upon this principle, Iſnppoſe, was founded the cuſ- 
tom of the "us ors of expoſing their drunk- 
en flaves to their children, who, by that means, 
conceived an early averfion to a vice which makes 
men appear ſo monſtrous and irrational. 


BONOSUS, a Briton, who was addicted to 
this vice, having ſet up for a ſhare in the Roman 
empire, and being defeated in a great battle, hang- 
ed himſelf. When he was ſeen by the army in this 
melancholy ſituation, notwithſtanding he had be- 
haved himſelf very bravely, the common jeſt was, 
that the thing they ſaw hanging npon the tree before 
them was not a man, but a bottle. HIST. ENG. 


 DIONYSIUS, che youn r tyrant of Syrg- 
euſe, was ſo addicted to this e folly, that he 
K 4 would 
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would ſometimes be drunk for a week or ten days 
together. By this means he ruined his conſtitu- 
tion, impaired his faculties, and became fo cruel, 
ridiculous, and contemptible, that for their own pre- 
ſervation and happineſs, his ſubjects were obliged to 
dethrone him. * 


TH E fon of Cyrillus, in a drunken fit, ſlew that 
holy man his father, and then moſt inhumanly put 
to death his mother, who was at that time big with 


child. He treated his ſiſters with great barbarity, and 


forcibly deflowered one of them. Fx ENCH AcAD. 
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SENTIMENTS. 


AY induſtrious and virtuous education of chil- 
A dren is a better inheritance for them than a great 
eſtate. To what purpoſe is it, ſaid Crates, to heap 
up great riches, and have no concern what manner. 
of heirs you leave them to ? 

The foundations of knowledge and virtue are laid 
in our childhood, and without an early care and at- 
tention we are almoſt loſt in our very cradles ; for 
the principles we imbibe in our youth, we carry 
commonly to our graves. It is education that 
makes the man. Jo ſpeak all in a few words, 
children are but blank paper, ready indifferently tor 
any impreſſion, good or bad; tor they take all upon 


credit, and it is much in the power of the firſt comer 


to write ſaint or devil upon it, which of the two he 
pleaſes ;- ſo that one ſtep out of the way of the in- 
N ſtitution 
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ſtitution is enough to poiſon the peace and re- 
putation of a whole life. There is, however, in 
ſome tempers, ſuch a natural barrenneſs that, like 
the ſands of Arabia, they are never to be cultivated, 
or improved : and ſome will never learn any thing, 
becauſe they underſtand every thing too ſoon. Give 
me, ſays Quintilian, (among his excellent rules for 
inſtructing youth) a child that is ſenſible of praiſe, 
and touched with glory, and that will cry at the 
ſhame of being outdone, and I will keep him to his 
buſineſs by emulation; reproof will afflict, and ho- 
nour will encourage him, and I ſhall not fear to cure 
him of his idleneſs. | 

The magiſterial ſeverity of ſome pedagogues fright- 
ens more learning out of children, than ever 
they can whip into them. Leſſons and precepts 
ought to be gilt and ſweetened, as we do pills and 
potions, ſo as to take off the guſt of the remedy ; 
for it holds good, both in virtue and in health, that 
we love to be inſtructed, as well as phyſicked, with 
þ/eaſure. But none can be eminent without appli- 
cation and genius. 'To become an able man, in 
any profeſſion, three things are neceſſary, nature, 
Audy, and practice. e 

It is obſerved, that education is generally the 
worſe in proportion to the wealth of the parents. 
Many are apt to think, that to dance, fence, ſpeak 
French, and know how to behave among great per- 
ſons, comprehends the whole duty of a gentle- 
man; which opinion is enough to deſtroy. all the. 
feeds of knowledge, honour, wildom, and virtue 
among us. To be prudent, honeſt, and good, 
are infinitely higher accompliſhments, than the being 
nice, florid, learned, or all that which the world 
calls great ſcholars and fine gentlemen. | 

Ageſilaus being aſked, What he thought moſt 
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proper for boys to learn? anſwered, what they ought 
to do when they came to be men. 

It is not in che power of every man to provide 
for his children, with regard to the good things of 
this world, in the manner he could wiſh, or they 
perhaps deſerve. His own circumſtances may be 
too narrow to make theirs eaſy ; his own intereſt, 
merit, or abilities, too ſmall to recommend him 
to powerful, favour and protection. But it is in 
every man's'power to form their minds to the prac- 
tice of virtue, and inſtil into them, as early as poſ- 
ſible, the principles of religion and morality. And 
as piety ſtrengthens the bonds of filial, as well as 
of every other duty, thoſe children will always be the 
moſt obedient, tender, and affectionate, who act 
from cofiſcientious and religious principles. 2 

Parents there are every day found amongſt us, 
who mew their power only by the abuſe of it, 
who treat their children as ſlaves, who, yielding 
to every impulſe of paſſion and. reſentment, al- 
ways rebuke with aſperity, and chaſtiſe with ri- 
gour : but ſurely ſuch ſavages are a diſgrace to hu- 
man nature. Youth hath a thouſand pleas to urge 
in its favour, which the deafeſt ear muſt liſten to. 
There are few faults indeed in children which are 
not pardonable ; and half their errors ſhould only be 
attributed to inexperience and inadvertency. 

A more dangerous, and certainly a much more 
frequent, error in parents, is an unreſtrained and 
exceſſive fondneſs. The various paſſions and affec- 
tions of human nature begin very early to exert 
and diſplay themſelves ; and if they are not proper- 
I reſtrained and directed, will of neceſſity have a ſa- 
tal and unconquerable influence over the whole te- 


nor of our lives. If we give up the reins to appe- 


tite at an age when reaſon is too weak to guide them, 
and ſuffer the will to rule with deſpotic ſway, un- 
Ls : c6ntrouled 
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controuled by judgment, and unawed by parental 
authority, every vice will gain ſtrength by habit, and 
every propenſity to evil take ſuch deep root in the 
ſoul as never to be extirpated. If the child is never 
corrected, it is moſt probable that the man will 
never be virtuous; and if the child is always com- 
plied with, the man will be always unhappy. 


EXAMPLES. 


Na family where I lately ſpent ſome days on a vi- 
ſit, I obſerved a very remarkable inſtance of the 
untoward management of two children. Young 
maſter is a boy of ſtrong, ungovernable paſſions, 
of no mean capacity, and an open, liberal temper ; 
add to this, the diſadvantage that he is brought up to 
the proſpect of a great eſtate. The girl is of ſur- 
priſing natural parts, but pettiſh, ſullen, and haugh- 
ty, though not without a conſiderable fund of native 
goodneſs. Both of them are exceſſively indulged 
by their parents. The father, who jumped into the 
eſtate by means of his elation to a wealthy citizen, 
is a ſtrange, ignorant, unpoliſhed creature; and 
having had no education himſelf, has little notion of 
the importance of one, and is neither anxious about 
theirs, nor-meddles in it ; but leaves them to the 
chances of life, and the ordinary track of training 
up children. The mother, a woman of great good- 
neſs, but who never had any of the improvements of 
education, is, you may very well believe, but little 
verſed in the arts of forming young minds; yet 
ſhe thinks herſelf qualified by her natural ſagacity, 
of which, indeed, ſhe has a conſiderable ſhare, for 
directing and managing her own children. But 
though ſhe were better qualified than ſhe is, her im- 
moderate fondneſs would baffle the niceſt manage- 
ment. He ſon is her favourite, in whom ſhe ſees no 
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faults; or, if they are too glaring to be hid, ſhe 
winks at them: arid if any of the family, or friends, 
complain of them to her, ſhe is ready to put the 
faireſt colouring on them, and is ready to aſcribe the 
complaints to ſome unreaſcnadle partiality or prejudice 
againſt her darling boy. The young gentleman, 
finding himſelf ſo ſecure of mamma's favour, takes 
all advantages, and ſtretches his prerogative to the 
utmoſt. The ſervants of the family he diſciplines 
with all the force his fiſts and feet are maſters of ; 
and uſes ſtrangers who come to viſit the family with 
the moſt indecent familiarities : ſomehe calls names, 
others he ſalutes with a ſlap, or pulls off their wigs, 
or treads on their toes, with many ſuch inſtances of 
rough courteſy. He is indulged, and (if I may uſe 
the expreſſion) trained in the love of money. It is 
made the reward of doing his taſk, and the end of 
all his labours. His pockets are generally full ; at 
leaſt, money 1s never denied him, when he either 
coaxes or cries for it: and indeed I have ſeen him 
do both, with great dexterity. He is allowed to 
play, as much as he pleaſes, at cards, draughts, or 
any other game; and it is always for money. I 
have been diverted to ſee how the chances of the 
game have rouſed all his little paſhons. If he won, 
ns triumphed over his adverſary with immenſe 
eagerneſs and joy; if he loſt, he cried, ſtormed, 
and bullied like a petty tyrant, and parted with 
his money with infinite regret. If the mother was 
provoked, at any time, to take notice of his irregu- 
larities, ſhe did it with ſo little judgment, and fo 
much heat, that it had little or no influence. Per- 
haps ſhe frowned, and fired, and made a thundering 
noiſe for a while; but this was ſoon over, and maſ- 
ter's tears, or ſullen ſilence, ſoon brought on a per- 
ſect reconciliation. She ſhewed no care, and ſteady 
indignation, ſuch as would have been ſufficient to 
8 produce 
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produce a ng eſfect; nor were her rebukes ſe- 


conded with any ſubſtantial marks of diſpleaſure, ſo as 
to make a deep impreſſion on ſuch a perverſe child.- 

The young lady's temper 1s a little fofter ; but 
not leſs imperious : ſhe is brought up with a high 
opinion of the dignity of her rank, and contempt 
of the vulgar ; therefore the little thing imagines 
herſelf already a very conſiderable perſonage, takes 
{tate upon her in all compames, ſwells with rage at 
every little imaginary affront, and never thinks ſne 
is treated with reſpect enough; the ſervants muſt. 
pay her uncommon homage ; ſhe mult be helped at 
table before ſtrangers of an ordinary rank. Her 
pretty features muſt not be diſcompoſed by croſling. 
her; in ſhort, humoured ſhe mult be in all things; 
and when her ladyſhip is dreſt in all her finery, ſhe: 
is admired, careſſed, and exalted into a little queen. 
This makes her vain and inſolent to a degree of ex- 
travagance. She and her brother have pretty nearly 
the ſame taſks ſet them. They read, write, dance, 
and play together ; but will only read, or write, or 
do juſt as much as their little honours think proper.. 
They go to learn as to ſome terrible talk ; are reſtleſs 
and impatient till it 1s over ; and mind their tutor: 
almoſt as much 2s.the maid that puts them to bed : 
for his authority, not wy - duly ſupported by their 
parents, bas no weight. In fine, they are ſo much 
humoured, fo little reſtrained, and kept under pro- 
per government, that he muſt have more than the 
patience of a man, who can bear with their inſo- 
lence ; and almoſt the capacity of an angel to ſhape 
and improve them into any tolerable figure: though 
with the genius and temper they have, they might 
be taught any thing, or moulded into any form, 
were they under the influence of 79 5 diſcipline 
and authority. Upon the whole, I could not help 
thinking them an inſtance of the indiſcreet _— 
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of parents in the management of thetr children, 
whom, by an ill- judged fondneſs, they expoſe to the 
contempt and deriſion of mankind, and perhaps to 
irretrievable calamities. 


EUGENIO is juſt out of his minority, and in 
the twenty - ſecond year of his age; he practiſes the 
man with all that virtue and decency that makes his fa - 
ther's acquaintance covet his company ; and indeed 
they may learn by his diſcourſe the art of good rea- 
ſoning, as well as the precepts of religion from his 
example. He 1s an entertaining companion to the 
gay young gentlemen his equals ; and yet divines 
and philoſophers take a pleaſure to have Eugenio 
amongſt them. He is careſſed by his ſuperiors in 
honour. and years; and though he is releaſed from 
the diſcipline of parental education, yet he treats 
the lady his mother with all the affectionate duty 
that could be deſired or demanded of him ten years 
ago: his father is content to ſee his own. youth out- 
ſhone by his ſon, and confeſſes that Eugenio al- 
ready promiſes greater things than Agathus did at 
thirty. | 

© i aſk whence theſe happy qualities ariſe, I 
grant there was ſome foundation for them in the 
very make of his nature, there was ſomething of a 
complexional virtue mingled with his frame; but it 
is much more owing to the wiſe conduct of his pa- 
rents from his very infancy, and the bleſſing of 
Divine Grace attending their labours, their prayers, 
and their hopes. ; 

He was trained up from the very cradle to all the 
duties of infant virtue, by the allurements of love 
and reward, ſuited to his age; and never was driven 
to practiſe any thing by a frown or a haſty word, 
where it was. poſſible for kinder affections to work © 
the ſame effect by indulgence and delay. * 
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As faſt as his reaſoning powers began to _ 
and exert themſelves, they were conducted in an 
eaſy tract of thought, to find out and obſerve the 
reaſonableneſs of eyery part of his duty, and the 
lovely character of a child obedient to reaſon and to 
his parents will; while, every departure from duty 
was ſhewn to be ſo contrary to reaſon, as laid an 
early foundation for conſcience to work upon: con- 
ſcience began here to aſſume its office, and to mani- 
feſt its authority in dictates, and reproofs, and re- 
flections of mind, peaceful or painful, according to 
his behaviour. When his parents obſerved this in- 
ward monitor to awake in his Hul, they could bet- 
ter truſt him out of their ſight. | 

When he became capable of conceiving of an 
Almighty and inviſible Beings who made this 
world and every, creature in it, he was taught to pay 
all due regards to this God his Maker ; and from 
the authority and love of his father on earth, he 
was led to form right ideas (as far as childhood per- 
mitted) of the power, government, and goodneſs 
of the univerſal and ſupreme Father of all in 
heaven, 

He was informed why puniſhment was due to an 
offence againſt God or his parents, that his fear 
might become an uſeful paſſion to awaken, and guard 
his virtue ; but he was inſtructed, at the ſame time, 
that where he heartily repented of a fault, and re- 
turned to his duty with new diligence, there was 
forgiveneſs to be obtained both of God and man. 

When at any time a friend interceded for him to 
his father, after he had been guilty of a fault, he 
was hereby directed into the doctrine of Jeſus the 
Mediator between God and Man ; and thus he knew 
him as an Interceſlor, before he could well under- 
ſtand the notion of his ſacrifice and atonement, 
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In his younger years he paſſed but twice under 
the correction of the rod; once for a ſit of obſti- 
nacy and perſiſting in a falſnood; then he was given 
up to ſevere chaſtiſement, and it diſpelled and cured 
the ſullen humour for ever: and once for the con- 
tempt of his mother's authority he endured the 
ſcourge again, and he wanted it no more. | 

He was enticed ſometimes to the love of letters, 
by making his leſſon a reward of ſome domeſtick 
duty; and a permiſſion to purſue ſome parts of 
learning, was the appointed recompence of his dili- 
gence and improvement in others. 

There was nothing required of his memory but 
what was firſt (as far as poſſible) let into his under- 
ſtanding : and by proper images and repreſentations, 
ſuited to his years, he was taught to form ſome con- 
ception of «he things deſcribed, before he was bid 
to- learn the words by heart. Thus he was freed 
from the danger of treaſuring up the cant and jar- 
gon of mere names, inſtead of the riches of ſolid 
knowledge. | 

Where any abſtruſe and difficult notions occurred 
in his courſe of learning, his preceptor poſtponed 
them till he had gone through that ſubject in a more 
ſuperficial way ; for this purpoſe he paſſed twice 
through all the ſciences ;. and to make the doctrines 
of Chriſtianity eaſy to him in his childhood, he had 
two or three Catechiſms compoſed by his tutor, each 
of them ſuited to his more early or more improved 
capacity, till at twelve years old he was thought fit 
to learn that public form, which is more univer- 
fally taught and approved. 

As he was inured to reaſoning from his child- 
hood, ſo he was inſtructed to prove every thing, 
according to the nature af the ſubject, by natural or 
moral arguments, as far as years would admit: and 
thus he drew much of his early knoyledge from 

reaſon. 
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reaſgn or from revelation by the force of his judg- 
ment, and not merely from his teachers by the 
ſtrength of his memory. 

His parents were perſuaded indeed that they 
ought to teach him the principles of virtue while 
he was a child, and the moſt important truths of 
religion both natural and revealed, before he was 
capable of deriving them from the fund of his own 
reaſon ; or of framing a religion for himſelf out of 
ſo large a book as the Bible. They thought them- 
ſelves under the obligation of that divine command, 
« Train up a child in the way that he ſhould go, 
and when he is old he will not depart from it.” 
And therefore from a child they made him ac- 
quainted with the Holy Scriptures, and perſuaded 
him to believe that they were given by the inſpira- 
tion of God, before it was poſſible for him to take in 
the arguments from reaſon, hiſtory, tradition, &c. 
which muſt be joined together to confirm the ſacred 
canon, and prove the ſeveral books of the Bible to 
be divine. Thus like Timothy © he continued in 
the things which he had learned and had been aſſured 
of, knowing of whom he had learned them.” Yet as 
his years advanced, they thought it requiſite to ſhow 
him the ſolid and rational foundations of his faith, 
that his hope might be built upon the authority of 
God and not of men. 

After he arrived at fifteen he was ſuffered to admit. 
nothing into his full aſſent, till his mind ſaw the ra- 
tional evidence of the propoſition itſelf ; or at leaſt 
till he felt the power of thoſe reaſons which obliged 
him to aſſent upon moral evidence and teſtimony: 
where the evidences of ſenſe or of reaſon were not 
to be expected. He knew that he was not to hope 
{or mathematical proofs that there is a pope at Rome,, 
that the Turks have dominion over Judea, that St. 
Paul wrote an epiſtle to the Romans, that Chriſt 
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was cruciked without the gates of Jeruſalem, and 


that in three days time he roſe from the dead ; and 
yet that there is juſt and reafonable eyidence to en- 
force and ſupport the belief of all theſe. Where 
truths were tao ſublime for preſent comprehenſion 


be would never admit them as a part of his faith till 


he ſaw full evidence of a ſpeaking God and a divine 
revelation. | 

His tutor never impoſed any thing on him with a 
eo ide de air, but by way of advice recommended 


im ſuch ſtudies and ſuch methods of improve- 
perience had 
of the da 


w 


and gaye him ſuch an admirable clue, by which he 
let himſelf into the ſecrets of knowledge, human 
and divine: thus under the happy and inſenſible in- 
fluences of ſo prudent a ſuperviſor, he traced the 
paths of learning, and enjoyed the unſpeakable plea- 

ure of being his own teacher, and of Karin bis 
opinions himſelf. By this means he began early to 
ule his reaſon with freedom, and to judge for him- 
ſelf, without a ſervile ſubmiſſion to — authority of 
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to perſons of age and experience, and particularly 
to thoſe who were the proper and appointed guides 
of his youth, and who led him on 1 gently in the 
paths of knowledge. 6 f 
He was not kept a ſtranger to the errors and fol- 
lies of mankind, nor was he Jet looſe amongſt them, 
either in books or in company, without a guard and 
a guide. His preceptor let him know the groſs miſ- 
takes and iniquities of men, ancient and modern, 
but inlaid him with proper principles of truth and 
virtue, and furniſned him with ſuch rules of judg- 
ment, as led him more eaſily to diſtinguiſh between 
gcod and bad ; and thus he was ſecufed againd the 
zpfection and the poiſon, both of the hying and the 
ead. 


© He had early cautions given him to ayoid he ape 
reripg tribe of mortals, ind wis inſtrudted to dil 
tingwiſh a jeſt from an argument, fo that a Joy 
laygh at his religion vere puts him nor his fai 
out of countenance. He is ever ready to render a 
rezſan of bis chriſtian hope, and to defend his 
Creed; but he ſcorns to enter the liſts with tucb a 
diſputant that has no artillery but ſquib and flaſh, 
no arguments beſides grimace and ridicule. Thus 
he ſupports the charaCter of a chriſtian with ho- 
nour; he confines his faith to his Bible, and his 
raCtice to all the rules of piety ; and yet thinks as 
eely as that vain herd of Atheiſts and Deiſts that 
arrogate the name of Free-thinkers to themſelves. 
You will enquire, perhaps, how he came to at- 
| tain ſo manly a conduct in life at ſo early an age, 
and how every thing of the boy was worn off fo 
ſoon. Truly, beſides other influences, it is much 
owing to the happy management of Eraſte, (that 
was the name of the lady his mothet) ſhe was fre- 
quent in the nurſery, and inſpired ſentiments into 
his childhood becoming riper years. When there 
. 5 Was 


J ä 
was company in the parlour, with whom ſhe coul k. 
uſe ſuch a freedom, ſhe brought her ſon in among 00 
them, not to entertain them with his own noiſe and | 
tattle and impertinence, but. to hear their diſcourſe; 
and ſometimes to anſwer a little queſtion or two 
they might aſk him. When he was grown up to a 
youth, he was often admitted into the -room with 
his father's acquaintance, and was indulged the li- 
ork Tg aſk and enquire on ſubjects that ſeemed to 
be above his years: he was encouraged to ſpeak a I © 
ſentence or two of his own thoughts, and thus to h 
learn and practiſe a modeſt aſſurance. But when : 

] 

| 

{ 


the company was gone, he was approved and praiſed 
if he behaved well, or . kind hints of ad- 
monition that he might know when he had been 
too hlent, and when too forward to ſpeak. Thus 
by enjoying the advantage of ſociety above the level 
of his own age and underſtanding, he was always 
aſpiring to imitation ; and: the exceſſes aud defects 
of his conduct were daily noticed and cured. 

His curioſity was ratified abroad with new ſights 
and ſcenes as often. as his parents could do it with 
convenience, that he might not ſtare and wonder at 
every ſtrange object or occurrence; but he was 
made patient of reſtraint and diſappointment, when 
he ſeemed to indulge an exceſhve deſire of any 
needleſs diverſion. If he ſought any criminal plea- 
fures, or diverſions attended with great danger and 


inconvenience, the purſuit of them was abſolutely 


forbidden; but it was done in fo kind a manner, as 
made the guilt or peril of them appear in the 
ftrongeſt light, and thereby they were rendered 
hateful or formidable, rather than the objects of 
wiſh or deſire. 

Wher Eugenio firſt began to go abroad in the 
world, his companions were recommended to him 
by the prudence of his parents; or if:he _— = 
Fay | mſe 
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himſelf it was ſtill within the reach of his tutor's 
obſervation, or the notice of his father's eye: nar 
was he ſuffered to run looſe into promiſcuqus com- 
pany, till it appeared that his mind was furniſhed, 
with ſteady principles of virtue, till he had know- 
ledge enough to defend thoſe principles, and to re-. 
pel the aſſaults that might be made upon his faith, 
and manners. | 
Yet it was hardly thought fit to truſt him to his 
own conduct for whole days together, leſt he ſhould. 
meet with temptations too hard for his virtue, till 
he had gained reſolution enough to ſay u boldly, 
and to maintain an -obſtinate refuſal of pernicious 
pleaſures. He was told before-hand how the pro- 
phane and the lewd would uſe all the arts of ad- 
dreſs, and how ſubtilly they would practiſe upon 
his good humour with powerful and tempting ims . 
portunities. This ſet him ever upon his guard, and 
though he carried his ſweetneſs of temper always 
about with him, yet he learned to conceal it where- 
ſoever it was neither proper or ſafe to appear. By 
a little converſe in the world, he found that it was 
neceſſary tobe poſitive, bold, and unmoveable in re- 
jecting every propoſal which might endanger his 
character or his morals: eſpecially as he ſoon be- 
came ſenſible that a foft and cold denial gave cau- 
rage to new attacks, and left him liable to be teized 
with freſh ſollicitations. He laid down this there- 
fore for a conſtant rule, that where his reaſon had 
determined any practiſe to be either plainly ſinful, | 
or utterly inexpedient, he would give fo firm a de- 
nial, upon the principles of virtue and religion, as 
ſhould for ever diſcourage any further ſollicitations. 
This gave him the character of a man of reſolute 
virtue, even among the rakes of the time, nor was 
he ever eſteemed the leſs on this account. At firſt 
indeed he thought it a happy victory which he bad 
gotten 
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gotten over himſelf, when he could defy the ſhame 
of the world, atid reſolve to be a chriſtian in the face 


of vice and infidelity : he found the ſhorteſt way to 
conquer. this fooliſh ſhame, was to renounce it at 
once: then it was eafy to praCtiſe ſingularity amid(t 
x prophane multitude. And when he began to get 
courage enough to profeſs reſolute piety without a 
bluſh, in the midſt of ſuch company as this, Aga. 
thus and Eraſte then permitted their ſon to travel 
abroad, and to ſee more of the world, under the 
protection of their daily prayers. His firſt tour 
was through the neighbouring counties of Eny- 
land, he afterward enlarged the circuit of his tra- 
vels, till he had viſited foreign nations, and learned 
the value of his own. 

In ſhort, the reſtraints of his younger years were 
tempered with ſo much liberty, and managed with 
ſuch prudence and tenderneſs, and theſe bonds of diſ- 
cipline were ſo gradually looſened as faſt as he grew 
wiſe enough to govern himſelf, that Eugenio al- 
ways carried about with him an inward conviction of 
the great love and wiſdom of his parents and his tu- 
tor. The humours of the child now and then felt 
ſome reluctance againſt the pious diſcipline of his 
parents ; but now he is arrived at man's eſtate, there 
is nothing that he looks back upon with greater ſa- 
tisfaction than the ſteps of their conduct, and the 
inſtances of his own ſubmiſſion, He often re- 
counts theſe things with pleaſure, as ſome of the 
chief favours of heaven, whereby he was guarded 
through all the dangers and follies of youth and 
childhood, and effectually kept, through divine 

race operating by theſe happy means, from a thou- 
Find ſorrows, and perhaps from everlaſting ruin. 

Though he has been releaſed ſome years from the 
ſtrictneſs of paternal government, yet he ſtill makes 
his parents his choſen friends: and though = 

| | cœale 
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ceaſe to practiſe authority upon him and abſolute 
command, yet he pays the utmoſt deference to their 
counſels, and to the fir{k notice of their inclinations. 
You ſhall never find him reſiſting and debating 
againſt their deſires and propenſities in little com- 
mon things of life, which are indifferent in them - 
ſelves ; he thinks it carries in it too much contempt 
of thoſe whom God and nature require him to 
honour. Whenſoever he enters into any important 
action of life, he takes a filial pleaſure to ſeek ad- 
vice from his worthy parents; and it is uneaſy to 
him to attempt any thing of moment without it. 
He does not indeed univerſally practiſe all their ſen- 
timents, but he gains their conſent to follow his 
own reaſon and choice. 

Some of the wild young gentlemen of the age 
may happen to laugh at him for being ſo much a 
boy ſtill, and for ſhewing ſuch ſubjection to the old 
folks, (as they call them :) with a ſcornful ſmile 
they bid him “ Break off his leading-ſtrings, and 
caſt away his yokes of bondage.” But for the moſt 
part he obſerves, that the ſame perſons ſhake off all 
yokes at once, and at once break the bonds of na- 
ture, duty and wan, 42: they pay but little regard 
to their ſuperior in heaven, any more than to thoſe 
on earth, and have forgot God and their parents to- 

ether. © Nor will I ever be moved (ſays he) with 
the reproaches of thoſe who make a jeſt of things ſa- 
cred as well as civil, and treat their mother and their 
Maker with the ſame contempt.” 


PHRONISSA, when her daughters were lit- 
tle children, uſed to ſpend ſome hours daily in the 
nurſery, and taught the young creatures to recite 


many a pretty paſſage out of the Bible, before they 


were capable of reading it themſelves ; yet at ſix 
years old they read the Scriptures with eaſe, and 
then they rejoiced to find the ſame ſtories in Gene- 
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ſis and in the Goſpels which their mother had 
taught them before. As their years advanced, 
they were admitted into the beſt converſation, and 
had ſuch books put into their hands as might ac. 
quaint them with the rules of prudence and picty 
in an eaſy and familiar way : the reading the lives 
of eminent perſons who were examples of this kind, 
was one of the daily methods ſhe uſed, at once to 
inſtruct and entertain them. By ſuch means, and 
others which ſhe wiſely adapted to their advancing 
age, they had all the knowledge beſtowed upon 
them that could be ſuppoſed proper for women, 
and that might render their character honourable 
and uſeful in the world. 
Long has Phroniſſa known that domeſtic virtues 
are the buſineſs and the honour of her ſex. Na- 
ture and hiſtory agree to aſſure her, that the con- 
duct of the houſhold is committed to the women, 
and the precepts and examples of Scripture confirm 
it. She educated her daughters therefore in con- 
ſtant acquaintance with all family-affairs, and they 
knew betimes what belonged to the proviſions of 
the table, and the furniture of every room. Though 
her circumſtances were conſiderable in the world, 
yet, by her own example, ſhe made her children 
know, that a frequent viſit to the kitchen was not 
beneath their ſtate, nor the common menial affairs 
too mean for their notice, that they might be able 
hereafter to manage their own houſe, and not be 
directed, impoſed upon, and perhaps ridiculed by 
their own ſervants. 8 
They were initiated early in the ſcience of the 
needle, aud were bred up ſkilful in all the plain 
and flowery arts of it; but it was never made a 
taſk nor a toil to them, nor did they waſte their 
hours in thoſe nice and tedious works, which coſt 
our female anceſtors ſeven years of their life, and 
| ſtitches 
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ſtitches without number. To render this exerciſe 
pleaſant, one of them always entertained the com- 
pany with ſome uſeful author while the reſt were at 
work ; every one had freedom and encouragement 
to ſtart what queſtion ſhe pleaſed, and to make any 
remarks on the preſent ſubject, that reading, work- 
ing, and converſation might fill up the hour with va- 
riety and delight. Thus while their hands were 
making garments for themſelves or for the poor, 
their minds were enriched with treaſures of human 
and divine knowledge. 

At proper ſeaſons the young ladies were inſtruct- 
ed in the gayer accompliſhments of their age : but 
they were taught to eſteem the ſong and the dance 
ſome of their meaneſt talents, becauſe they are 
often forgotten in advanced years, and add but lit- 
tle to the virtue, the honour, or the happineſs of 
life. 

Phroniſſa herſelf was ſprightly and active, and 
ſhe abhorred a ſlothful and lazy humour; therefore 
ſhe conſtantly found out ſome inviting and agreea- 
ble employment for her daughters, that they might 
hate idleneſs as a miſchievous vice, and be trained 
up to an active and uſeful life. Yet ſhe perpetu- 
ally infinuated the ſuperior delights of the cloſet, 
and tempted them by all inviting methods to the love 
of devout retirement. Whenſoever ſhe ſeemed to 
diſtinguiſh them by any peculiar favours, it was 
generally upon ſome new indication of early piety, 
or ſome young practice of a ſelf-denying virtue. 

They were taught to receive viſits in forms agree- 
able to the age; and though they knew the modes 
of dreſs ſufficient to ſecure them from any thin 
aukward or unfaſhionable, yet their minds were 15 
well furniſhed with richer variety, that they bad no 
need to run to thoſe poor and trivial topicks, to ex- 
clude filence and dulneſs from the drawing-room. 

Vor. I. | L | Here 
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Here I muſt publiſh} it to their honour, to pro- 
voke the ſex to imitation, that though they com- 
ported with the faſhion in all their ornaments, ſo far 
as the faſhion was modeſt, and could approve itſelf 
to reaſon or religion, yet Phroniſſa would not ſuffer 
their younger judgments ſo far to be impoſed on by 
cuſtom, as that the mode ſhould be entircly the 
meaſure of all decency to them. She knew there is- 
ſuch a thing as natural harmony and agrecableneſs ; 
in the beauties of colour and figure her delicacy of 
taſte was exquiſite ; and where the mode run coun- 
ter to nature, though the indulged her daughters 
to follow it in ſome innocent in{tances, becauſe {he 
loved not to be remarkably ſingular in things of in- 
difference, yet ſhe took care always to teach them 
to diſtinguiſh gay folly and affected extravagance 
from natural decencics, both in furniture and in 
dreſs: their rank in the world was eminent, but 
they never appeared the firſt, nor the higheſt in any 
new-fangled forms of attire. By her wiſe example 
and inſtructions ſhe had ſo formed their minds, as 
to be able to ſee garments more gawdy, and even 
more modiſh than their own, without envy or 
wiſhes. They could bear to find a trimming ſet ou 
a little awry, or the plait of a garment ill-diſpoſed, 
without making the whole houſe and the day un- 
caſy, and the fun and heavens {mile upon them in 
Vain. 

Phroniſſa taught them the happy art of managing 
a viſit with ſome uſeful improvement of the hour, 
and without offence. If a word of ſcandal occurred 
in company it was ſoon diverted or ſuppreſſed. 
The children were charged to ſpeak well of their 
neighbours as far as truth would admit, and to be 
ſilent as to any thing further: but when the poor or 
the deformed were mentioned in diſcourſe, the aged, 
the lame or the blind, thoſe, objects were 4” 4 
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with the utmoſt tenderneſs: nothing could diſpleaſe 
Phroniſſa more than to hear a jeft thrown upon na- 
tural infirmities : ſhe thought there was ſomething 
facred in miſery, and it was not to be touched with 
a rude hand. All reproach and ſatire of this kind 
was for ever baniſhed where ſhe came; and if ever 
raillery was indulged, vice and wilful folly were the 
conſtant ſubjects of it. rte 

Perſons of diſtinguiſhed characters ſhe always 
diſtinguiſhed in her reſpect, and trained up her fa- 
mily to pay the ſame civilities. Whenſoever ſhe 
named her own parents it was with high venera- 
tion and love, and thereby ſhe naturally led her 
children to give due honour to all their ſuperior re- 
latives. | | 

Though it is the faſhion of the age to laugh at 
the prieſthood in all forms, and to teach every boy 
to ſcoff at a miniſter, Phroniſſa paid double ho- 
nours to them who laboured in the word and doc- 
trine, where their perſonal behaviour upheld the 
dignity of their office ; for ſhe was perſuaded St. 
Paul was a better director than the gay gentle- 
men of the mode. Beſides, ſhe wiſely conſidered 
that a contempt of their perſons would neceſ- 
ſarily bring with it a contempt of all their mini- 
{trations ; and then the might carry her daughters 
to the-church as much as ſhe pleaſed : but preach- 
ing and praying, and all ſacred things, would grow . 
deſpicable and uſeleſs, when they had firſt learned 
to make a jeſt of the preacher, 

But are theſe young ladies always confined at 
home ? Are they never ſuffered to ſee the world? Yes, 
and ſometimes without the guard of a mother too; 
though Phronifla is ſo well beloved by her children, 
that they would very ſeldom chooſe to go without 
her. Their ſouls are inlaid betimes with the prin- 
ciples of virtue and prudence ; theſe are their con- 
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ſtant guard; nor do they ever wiſh to make a viſit 
— their mother has reaſon to ſuſpect their 
ety. 

They have freedom given them in all the com- 
mon affairs of life to chooſe for themſelves, but 
they take pleaſure, for the moſt part, in referring 
the choice back again to their elders. Phroniſſa has 
managed the reſtraint of their younger years with fo 
much reaſon and love, that they have ſeemed all 
their lives to know nothing but liberty ; an admo- 
nition of their parents meets with chearful compli- 
ance, and is never debated. A wiſh or deſire has 
the ſame power over them now, as a command 
had in their infancy and childhood ; for the com- 
mand was ever dreſſed in the ſofteſt language of 
authority, and this made every act of obedience a 
delight, till it became an habitual pleaſure. 
In ſhort, they have been educated with ſuch diſ- 
cretion, tenderneſs and piety, as have laid a foun- 
dation to make them happy and uſeful in the riſing 
age: their parents with pleaſure view the growing 
proſpect, and return daily thanks to Almighty God, 
whoſe bleſſing has attended their watchful cares, 
and has thus far anſwered their moſt fervent devo- 


tions. | 
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SENTIMENTS. 


QUITY is the band of human ſociety, a 
E kind of tacit agreement and impreſſion of 
nature, without which there is not any thing we 
do that can deſerve commendation. 

Equity judges with lenity, laws with extremity. 
In all moral caſes, the reaſon of the law is the law. 

Equity conſiſts in an exact and ſcrupulous re- 
gard to the rights of others, with a deliberate pur- 
poſe to preſerve them on all occaſions ſacred and in- 
violate.—And from this fair and equitable temper, 
r every neceſſary act of juſtice that re- 
ates to their perſons, or properties; being juſt to 
their merits, and juſt to their infirmities, making 
all the allowance in their favour which their cir- 
cumſtances require, and a good natured and 
equitable conſtruction of particular caſes will ad- 
mit of ; being true to our friendſhips, to our pro- 
miſes and contracts; juſt in our traffic, juſt in our 
demands, and juſt by obſerving a due moderation 
and proportion even in our reſentments. | 


EXAMPLES. 


Popilius Lænas, the Roman conſul, being 

* ſent againſt the Stelliates, a people in Liguria, 
bordering on the river Tanarus, killed and took ſo 
many of them priſoners, that finding the forces of 
their nation reduced to ten thouſand men, they 
L 3 ſubmitted 
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ſubmitted to the conſul without ſettling any terms. 
pon which Popilius took away their arms, diſ- 
Mantled their cities, reduced them all to ſlavery, 
and fold them and their goods to the beſt bidder. 
But ſuch-was the equity of the Roman ſenate, that 
they reſented this fevere and crnel proceeding, 
and paſſed a decree, commanding Popilius to re- 
ſtore the money he had received for the ſale of the 
Stelliates, to ſet them at liberty, return to them 
their effects, and even to purchaſe new arms for 
them: and concluded their decree with words 
which poſterity ought never to forget, Victory 
is glorious, when it is confined to the ſubduing of 
an untractable enemy; but it becomes ſhameful 
when it is made uſe of to oppreſs the unfortunate.” 
Liv. lib. xliii. c. 8. | 


CAIUS LUCIUS, nephew to C. Marius, 
the Roman conſul, having made en attempt to 
commit the moſt infamous of all debaucheries upon 
a young ſoldier, Trebonius, for that was the young 
man's name, fired with indignation, left him dead on 
the ſpot. As Lucius was a military tribune, his 
death made a great noife. But the conſul, though 
much affected with the death of his nephew, not 
only acquitted Trebonius, whom ſome vile far 
terers warmly accuſed ; but rewarded him for his 
courage, putting with his own hand ene of thoſe 
crowns on his head, which generals only beftowed 
on ſoldiers who had ſignalized themſelves by ſome 
valiant action. The whale army reſounded with ap- 
plauſe; and the news being carried to Rome, gave 
the people ſo much ꝓleaſure, that Marius was choſen 
conſul the next year and honoured with the com- 
mand of the atmy in Tranſalpine Gaul. Pur. 
IN MaARTO : 


BRUTUS, 
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BRUTUS, upon the accuſation of the inhabi- 
tants of Sardis, publickly condemned, and branded 

with infamy, Lucius Pella, who had been formerly 
cenſor, and often employed by Brutus himſelf in 
offices of truſt, for having . embezzled the public 
money. This ſentence offended his friend Caſſi us, 
who, he a few days before, had abſolved in public 
two of his own friends, and continued them in their 
offices, though accuſed of the ſame crime ; content- 
ing himſelf only with reprimanding them in pri- 
vate. He did not conceal his ſentiments on this 
head from Brutus, whom he accuſed in a friendly 
manner of too much rigour and ſeverity, when gen- 
tieneſs and favour were more neceſſary, and would 
prove of greater ſervice to their cauſe. In anſwer to 
this, Brutus put him in mind of the Ides of March, 
the day on which they killed Cæſar, who himſelf 
neither vexed nor oppreſſed mankind, but was the 
ſupport of thoſe who did. He deſired him to conſi- 
der, that if juſtice could be neglected, under any 
colour or pretence, it had beeu better to ſuffer the 
1juftice.of Czſar's friends, than to gave impunity to 
their own : „ For then, ſaid he, „ve could have 
been accuſed of cowardice only; whereas now, if we 
connive at the injuſtice of others, we make ourſelves 
liable to the ſame accuſation, and ſhare with them in 
the guilt,” Prom this we may perceive, as Plutarch 
obſerves, what was the rule of all Brutus's atians. 

| PLuT. Id BRUTO. 


TRAJAN, the Roman emperor, would never 
ſuffer any one to be condemned upon ſuſpicians, 
however ſtrong and well-grounded ; ſaying, it was 
better a thouſand criminals ſhould eſcape unpuyi 
than one innocent be condemned. When 
he appointed Subarrauns, captain of his guards, to 
preſent him, according to cuſtom, with a drawn 

L 4 ſword, 
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ſword, the badge of his office, he uſed theſe me- 


morable words: Pro me, ſi merear, in me, Em- 


ploy this ſword for me; but turn it, if I deſerve it, 
againſt me. 


959 


Dio. p. 778. 

He allowed none of his freedmen any ſhare in the 
adminiſtration, telling them, that he, and not hey, 
was inveſted with the ſovereign power; and there- 
fore warning them not to aſſume any authority in- 
conſiſtent with their rank. Some perſons having a 


ſuit with one of them, by name Eurythmus, and 
ſeeming to fear the imperial freedman, Trajan aſ- 
ſured them, that the cauſe ſhould be heard, dif- 
cuſſed, and decided, according to the ſtricteſt laws 


of juſtice ; adding, For neither is he Polycletus, 
nor I Nero.” Polycletus was that cruel prince's ſreed- 
man, infamous for his rapine and injuſtice. 

The ſame excellent prince, having afſumed the 
faſces, in the preſence of the people, 3 himſelf 
by a ſolemn oath to obſerve the laws, declaring, 
That what was forbidden to private citizens was 


_ equally forbidden to princes, who, as they are not 
above the laws, are no leſs bound than the meaneſt 


of the populace to conform to them.” Hence to the 
public vows, which were in the beginning of each 
year offered for the health and proſperity of the em- 
„ he added theſe conditions: if he obſerves the 
s ; if be governs the republic as be ought ; if be 
procures the happineſs of his people. 4 
| PLiN. PANEG. p. 134. 


MYSIAS, the brother of Antigonus, king of 
Macedon, deſired him to hear a cauſe, in which 
he was a party, in his chamber. No, my dear 
brother,” anſwered Antigonus : © I will hear it in 
the open court of juſtice ; becauſe I muſt do juſtice.” 

PLuT. IN APOPHTHEGM. REG. | 


WHEN 
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WHEN Phocion was deſired to do ſomewhat 


that was wrong, in his opinion, for the ſervice of the 
Macedonians, ©** Antipater,” ſaid he, cannot have 
me for his friend and flatterer.” 


THE Perſians thought it reaſonable to put the 

as well as the evil, the merits of the offender 

as well as the demerits, into the ſcales of juſtice : 
nor was it juſt, in their opinion, that one ſingle 
crime ſhould obliterate all the good actions a man had 
done during his life ; becauſe it might rather be 
conſidered as an eſſect of human frailty, than of a 
confirmed malignity of mind. Upon this principle 
it was that Darius, having condemned a judge to 
death for ſome prevarication in his office, and after- 
wards, calling to mind the important ſervices he had 
rendered both the ſtate and the royal family, revoked 
the ſentence, at the very moment of its going to be 
executed ; and acknowledged, that he had pro- 
nounced it with more precipitation than wiſdom. 
But one important and eſſential rule which they ob- 
ſerved in their judgments was, in the firſt place, ne- 
ver to condemn any perſon without bringing his ac- 
cuſer to his face, and without giving him time, and 
all other means neceflary, for 1 himſelf 
againſt the articles laid to his charge; and, in the 
ſecond place, if the perſon accuſed was found inno- 
cent, to inflict the very ſame puniſhment upon the 
accuſer as the other was to have ſuffered, had he 
been found guilty. Artaxerxes gave a fine example 
of the juſt 1 that ought to be exerciſed on ſuch 
occaſions. e of the king's favourites, ambitious 
of getting a place poſſeſſed by one of his beſt officers, 
endeavoured to make the king ſuſpect the fidelity of 
that officer; and, to that end, ſent information to 
court full of calumnies againſt him, perſuading 
himſelf that the king, _ou the great credit he had 
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with his majeſty, would believe the thing upon his 
bare word, without further examination; for ſuch is 
the general character of calumniators. They are 
afraid of evidence and light. They make it their 
buſineſs to ſhut out the innocent from all receſſes to 
their prince, and thereby put it out of their power to 
vindicate themſelves. The officer was impriſoned : 
but he deſired of the king, before he was condemn- 
ed, that his cauſe might be heard, and his accuſers 
ordered to produce their evidence againſt him. 'The 
king did ſo: and as there was no proof but the let- 
ters which his enemy had written againſt him, he 
chree commiſſioners that fat upon his trial. All the 
king's indignation ſell upon the perfidious accuſer, 
who had thus attempted to abuſe the favour dad 
confidence of his royal maſter. This prince, who 
was very wile, and knew that one of the true ſigns of 
a prudent government was to have the ſubjects 
Rand more in awe of the law than of informers, 
wauld have thought an oppoſite conduct a direct 
violation of one of the moſt common rules of natural 
equity * and humanity. It would have been open- 
ing a door to envy, hatred, and revenge ; it would 
Have been expoſing the honeſt ſimplicity of good and 
faithful ſubjects to the cruel malice of deteſtable in- 
formers, and arming theſe with the ſword of public 
authority; in a word, it would have been diveſt- 
ang the throne of the moſt noble privilege belong- 
ing to it, namely, of heing a ſanctuary for inno- 
cence, againſt violence and calwnny. HEROD. 


lib. vii. c. 194. 
Princeps, qui dilatores ron caſtipat irxitat, Su rox. 
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FAITH PUBLIC, not to be violated, 


SENTIMENTS. 


TDVERY wiſe man, eſpecially in authority and 
command, ought to regard juſtice, prohity, 
and the faith of engagements, as the moſt preczous 
treaſure he can poſleſs; and as an aſſured reſource, 
and an infallible ſupport, in all the events that can 
happen. 
It we took as much pains to be what we ought, 
as we do to deceive others, by diſguiſing what we 
are, we might appear as we are,. without being at: 
the trouble of any diſguiſe. 


EXAMPLES. 


D RING che war between the Athenians and 
2 Lacedemonians, Braſides, general of the Jat- 
ter, laid ſiege to the city of Amphipolis ; but, be» 
fore he proceeded to hoſtilities, was reſolved to try 
what moderation and juſtice would produce. He 
ſolicited them to ſurrender without force, and to 
form an alliance with his nation; and to induce 
them to it, declared, that he had taken an oath, in 
preſence of the magiſtrates, to leave all thoſe in the 
enjoyment of their liberties who would conclude an- 
alliance with him; and that he ought to be conſider- 
ed as the moſt abandoned of men ſhould be employ 
oaths to enſnare their fidelity. © For a fraud,” 
ſaid he, « cloaked with a ſpecious pretence, reflects 
greater diſhonour on perſons in high ſtation than 
L. G open 
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violence; becauſe the latter is the effect of 


the power which fortune has put into our hands, 
and the former is founded 2 on perfidy, which 
3 


is the bane of ſoctety, Now I,” continues he, 
& ſhould do a great diflervice to my country, be- 
ſides diſhonouring it eternally, if, by procuring it 
ſome ſlight advantages, I ſhould ruin the reputation 
it enjoys of being juſt and faithful to its promiſes ; 
which renders it much more powerful than all its 
forces united together, becauſe it acquires it the 
eſteem and confidence of other ſtates.” Upon 
ſuch noble and equitable principles as theſe, Bra- 
ſides always formed his conduct ; believing, that 
the ſtrongeſt bulwark of a nation is juſtice, modera- 
tion, and integrity: and by this conduct he brought 
over a great number of the enemy's allies. 


How widely different were the conduct and poli- 
tics of Philip of Macedon. We ſee in this prince a 
boundleſs ambition, conducted by an artful, inſi- 
nuating, ſubtle genius; but we do not find him 
poſſeſſed of. the qualities which form the truly great 
man. Philip had neither faith nor honour ; every 
thing that could contribute to the aggrandizing of 
his power was, in his ſenſe, juft and lawful. He 
gave his word with a firm reſolution to break it; and 
made promiſes which he would have been very ſor- 
ry to keep. He thought himſelf ſkilful, in propor- 
tion as be was perfidious ; and made his glory con- 
fiſt in deceiving all with whom he treated. He did 
not bluſh to ſay, * That children were amuſed with 
play-things, and men with oaths.” ELIAN, lib. vii. 
c. 2. DemMosT. OLYNTH. II. p. 22. 

. How ſhameful was it for a prince to be thus diſ- 

tinguiſhed by being more artful, a greater difſembler, 
more profound in malice, and more a knave, than 
any other perſon of his age; and *o leave ſo infa- 
mous 
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mous a character of himſelf to all poſterity !! What 
idea ſhould we form to ourſelves in the commerce of 
the world of a man who ſhould value himſelf for 
tricking others, and rank inſincerity and fraud among 
the virtues? Such a character in private life is de- 
teſted as the bane and ruin of ſociety. How then can 
it become an object of eſteem and admiration in 

rinces and miniſters of ſtate, perſons who are bound 
by ſtronger ties than, the reſt of men (becauſe of the 
eminence of their ſtations, and the importance of the 
employments they fill) to revere ſincerity, juſtice, 
and, above all, the ſanctity of treaties and oaths ; 
to bind which they invoke the name and majeſty of 
a God, the inexorable avenger of perfidy and im- 
piety ? A bare promiſe, among private perſons, 
ought to be ſacred and inviolablz, if they have the 
leaſt ſenſe of honour ; but how much more ought it 
to be among princes? We are bound to ſpeak truth 
to our neighbour ; for the uſe and application of 
ſpeech implies a tacit promiſe of truth, ſpeech 
having been given us for no other purpoſe. It is 
not a compact between one private man with ano- 
ther: it is a common compact of mankind in gene- 
ral; and a kind of right of nations, or rather a law 
of nature. Now, whoever tells an untruth violates 
this law and common compact. How greatly is 
the enormity of violating the ſanctity of an oath in- 
creaſed, when we call upon the name of God to 
witneſs it, as is the cuſtom always in treaties ? 
« Were ſincerity and truth baniſhed from every 
other part of the earth, ſaid John I. king of France, 
upon being ſolicited to violate a treaty, “ they 
ought to be found in the hearts and mouths of 


kings.” 

The circumſtance which prompts politicians to 
act perſidiouſly is, their being perſuaded, that it is 
the only means to make a negociation —_ 

. ut, 
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But, though this were the caſe, can it ever be lawſul 
to purchaſe ſuch ſucceſs at the æxpence of probity, 


honour, and religien? “ If your father-in-law, 
Ferdinand the catholic,” ſaid Lewis XII. to Philip 
arch-duke of Auſtria . has acted perfidiouſly, I am 
determined not to imitate him; and I am much 
better pleaſed with having loſt a kingdom (Naples) 
which I am able to recover, than I ſhould have been 
had I loſt my honour, which can never be reco- 
vered,” 

But thoſe politicians who have neither honour nor 
religion, deceive themſelves, even in this particular. 
Iſhall not have recourſe to the Chriſtian world for 

inces and miniſters, whoſe notions of policy were 
very different from thele. How many great men 
may we find in the hiſtory of Greece, in particular, 
who were perfectly ſucceſsful in the adminiſtration 
of public affairs, in treaties of peace and war; in 


a word, in the moſt important negociations, with - 


out once making uſe of artifice and deceit? An 


Ariftides, a Cimon, a Phocion, and many more: 


ſome of whom were ſo very ſcrupulous in matters re- 


lating to truth, as to believe they were not allowed 
to tell a falſhood, even laughing, and in ſport. Cy- 


rus, the moſt famous conqueror of the Eaſt, thought 


nothing was more unworthy of a prince, nor more 
capable of drawing upon him the contempt and hatred 
of his ſubjects, than lying and deceit. It therefore 


ought to be looked upon as a truth, that no ſucceſs, 
how ſhining ſoever, can, or ought to cover the ſhame 
and ignominy which ariſe frem breach of faith and 
perjury. OLLI. AN, HisT. vol. vii. 
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FIDELITY in SERVANTS. 


SENTIMENTS. 


T OVE is the life and foul of every relative 

duty, the powerful, enhvening, principle, 
which alone can inſpire us with vigour and activity 
in the execution of it. Without this, even dili- 
gence is ungrateful, and ſubmiſſion itſelf has the 
air of diſobedience. 

Mutual truſt and-confidence are the great bonds 
of ſociety, without which it cannot poſſibly ſubſiſt. 
When we have bound ourſelves, thereiore, by con» 
tract, when we have agreed, in return for the be- 
nefits and advantages of daily ſupport and protec» 
tion, to promote the intereſt and welfare of thoſe 
who thus ſupport and protect us, the obligation is 
doubtleſs of double force, and the neglect of it 
totally unpardonable. A good ſervant will there» 
fore not only be abedient, honeſt, and diligent ; 
but will place himſelf in the circumſtances and 
ſituation of his maſter, and do as he would then 
wiſh to be done by. He will be ſtrictly juſt and 
faithful, with regard to every thing committed 
to his care; endeavouring to promote in others 
that fidelity which he doth himſelf practiſe. He will 
be too active and diligent in the diſcharge of his 
duty to ſtand in need of any admonitions to the 
performance, or any reproaches for the omiſſion of 
it. He will inſenſibly contract a regard and eſteem 
for thoſe whom he ſerves, which will naturally grow 


up into the tendereſt regard and aſlection; f- 115 
ns 
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his labour will be the labour of love, and his ſervice 

rfe& freedom. In : word, *. his maſter be 
in danger, the good ſervant will teſtify his regard 
and friendſhip, even at the hazard af lis " 


| EXAMPLES. 


THE Romans beſieged Grumentum, in Lu- 
cania ; and when the city was reduced to the 
hſt extremity, two flaves eſcaped into the camp 
of the beſiegers. Soon after the place was taken 
by ſtorm, and plundered. The two flaves, at 
this time, ran to the houſe of their miſtreſs, whom 
they ſeized with a kind of violence, and carried off, 
threatening her both with their words and geſtures ; 
and when they were aſked, Who the was? they an- 
ſwered, She was their miſtreſs, and a moſt cruel 
miſtreſs ; upon whom they were going to take re- 
venge for all the barbarous treatment they had ſuf- 
fered from her. In this manner, they made her quit 
the city, and conveyed her to a ſafe retreat; where 
they concealed her with great care. Then, when 
the fury of the ſoldiery was over, and every thing 


quiet in the city, they brought her into it again, 


and obeyed her as before. She gave them their li- 
berty, which was the greateſt reward in her power to 
beſtow ; but certainly extremely ſhort of the favour 
ſhe had received. SEN. DE BENIF. iii. 23. 


ABOUT the year of Rome 638, fix veſtal vir- 
gins were accuſed of incontinence; and the illuſtrious 
orator M. Antonius, among many others, was ſuſ- 

Qed of having criminal converſation with them. 
He was actually quzſtor, and having Aſia for his 

rovince, was upon the point of ſetting out for 
Brundiſnum, when he was informed of the accuſa- 
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tion againſt him ; and, as there was a law to exempt 
thoſe =o proſecution who were abſent in the ſervice 
of their country, he might have eafily evaded a 
trial. But, conſcious of his own innocence, he 
poſtponed his journey ; and returned from Brun- 
diſſium to Rome, to clear himſelf, even from the 
ſuſpicion of the charge brought againſt him. In 
the courſe of the trial, one circumſtance rendered 
the defence of the accuſed very precarious and un- 
certain. The proſecutors demanded that a flave, 
who they pretended had carried a torch before him 
in the night when he went to the criminal rendez- 
vous, ſhould be delivered up to them, in order to 
his being put to the queſtion. This ſlave was very 
8 Antonius was therefore in extreme appre- 
enſions both for the weakneſs of his years, and the 
violence of the pains he was going to ſuffer. But 
the ſlave himſelf exhorted his maſter to deliver him 
up without fear; aſſuring him, that his fidelity was 
proof againſt the moſt cruel inflictions. He kept 
his word; and the queſtion, which was very ri 
rous amongit the Romans, whips, racks, and red-hot 
irons, could not overcome his conſtancy, nor make 
him ſpeak in a manner prejudicial to the accuſed. 
This example proves that virtue, and conſequently 
true nobſlity, is of all ranks and conditions. An- 
tonius was acquitted ; and ſet out for his province 
with honour and tranquility. VAL. Maxim. 
lib. iii. c. 7. 


NO ſooner was Marius returned to Rome and 
his former greatneſs ®, than he filled not only the 
city, but all Italy, with the effects of his fury and 
revenge. The highways and cities were full of his 
guards, who followed thoſe that fled like hounds, 


* Sce the head Ambition, | 
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by the ſcent, and very few eſcaped. The unforty- 


nate found neither faithful friends nor relations; 
and almoſt all of them were betrayed N to 
whoſe houſes they had fled for ſecurity. is ought 
to make the fidelity of Cornutus's ſervants the more 
admirable, who, after having. concealed him in a 


fafe place, took a dead body, which they tied up by 


the neck to a beam, to make it be believed that it 
was their maſter, who had hanged himſelf; and 
thewed him in that fituation, with a gold ring on 


his finger, to the foldiers who ſought him. I hey 


afterwards acted the whole ceremony of a funeral, 
without any body's ſuſpecting the truth; and, du- 


ring that time, Cornutus cfraped into Gaul. 
PLUT. APPIAN. 
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FLATTTERY. 


SENTIMENTS. 
— — — Nothing mitbeccmet 


The man that would be dea a friend, like been ; 


Hatt'ry, the meaneſt kind af bþ4ſe digembling, 
And only uſed to catch the groſſeſt fools. 


Pleaſe not thyſelf the flattering croud to hear ; 
Tis fulſome ſtuff, to pleaſe thy itching car. 
Survey thy ſoul ; not what thou doſt * 
But what thou art. 


HE heart has ieee at that of 
flattery, which, like ſome enchantment, lays 

all 1 its —_ aſleep, 
Nothing 
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Nothing ſinks a great character fo much as raiſing, 
it above credibility. | 

He that reviles me (it may be) calls me fool; 
but he that flatters me, if I take not heed, will 
make me one. 

Satisfaction can no where be placed but in a juſt 
ſenſe of our own integrity, without regard to the 
opinions of others. 2 | 

The only coin that is moſt current among man- 
kind is flattery : the only benefit of which is, that, 
by hearing what we are not, we may learn what we 
ought to be. _— 


EXAMPLES. 


W HEN Ptolemy Evergetes firſt ſet out on his 
expedition into Syria, his queen, Berenice, 
who- tenderly loved him, being apprebenfive of 
the dangers to which he might be expoſed in the 
war, made a vow to conſecrate her hair, which was 
her chief ornament, in caſe he ſhould return ſate. 
The prince returned not only ſafe, but crowned wi 

glory and ſucceſs; whereupon Berenice, to du- 
charge her vow, immediately cut off her hair, and 
dedicated it to the gods, in the temple which Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus had built in honour of bis be- 
loved Arſinol, under the name cf the Zephyrian 
Venus, on the promontory of Zephyrium. in Cy- 
prus. But this conſecrated hair being loſt ſoon af- 
ter, or perhaps contemptuouſly flung away by the 
prieſts, Ptolemy was much offended at this accident, 
and threatened to puniſh the prieſts for their neglect. 
Hereupon Conon of Samos, a flattering courtier,, 
and great mathematician, to appeaſe the king's wrath, 
and gain his favour, gave out that the queen's locks 
had been conveyed up to heaven ; and pointed out 
ſever 
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: _ ſtanding her being with child, ſuch a blow with his 
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ſeven ſtars which, till that time, had not belonged to 
any conſtellation, declaring, that they were the 
queen's hair. Several other aſtronomers, either to 


make their court, as well as Conon, to the king, or 


out of fear of drawing upon themſelves. his diſplea- 
ſure, affirmed the fame thing; and hence coma Bere- 
nices, or the hair of Berenice, became one of the 
conſtellations, and is ſo to this day. 

Hycini PoE TIC. As TRONOMu. 


MO ROC, the youngeſt ſiſter of Cambyſes, king 


of Perſia, was a princeſs of uncommon beauty, on 


which account her brother abſolutely reſolved to 
marry her. To that end, he called together all the 
Judges of the Perſian nation, to whom belonged 
the interpretation of their laws, to know of them, 
whether there was any law that would allow a bro- 


ther to marry a ſiſter. The judges, fearing the 
- king's violent temper, ſhould they oppoſe his deſign, 
ve this crafty anſwer: © That they had no law, 


indeed, which permitted a brother to marry his 
fiſter ; but they had a law which allowed the king of 
Perſia to do what he pleaſed.” Which ſerving his 
purpoſe as well as a direct approbation, he ſolemnly 
married his ſiſter ; and thereby gave the firſt exam- 
ple of inceſt, which was afterwards practiſed by mot 
of his ſucceſſors, and by ſome of them carried fo 
far as to marry their own daughters, how repug- 
nant ſoever it be to modeſty and good order. 
Moroc, however, paid dear for this breach of de- 
cency ; for being accidentally put in mind of her 


brother Smerdis, whom her huſband had cruelly put 
to death, ſhe could not refrain her tears. There 


needed no more than this to excite the rage of this 
brutal prince, who immediately gave her, notwith- 


foot 
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foot on the belly, that ſhe died ſoon aſte. He-. 
ROD. lib. iii. c. 31, 32. | 


THE fame prince having ſhot the ſon of Prax- 
oſpes through the heart, in his father's preſence, 
aſked him, in an inſulting ſcoffing manner, if he had 
not a ſteady hand? The wretched father, who ought 
not to have had either voice or lite remaining, after 
a ſtroke like this, was ſo mean-ſpirited as to reply, 
« Apollo himſelf could not have ſhot better.“ Se- 
neca, who copied this ſtory from Herodotus, after 
having ſhewn his deteſtation of the barbarous cruel- 
ty of the prince, condemns ſtill more the cowar- 
dice and monſtrous flattery of the father. Sceleratius 


telum illud laudatum eft, quam miſſum. SEN. DE 
Ix A. lib. iii. c. 14. See the article Freedom, &c. 


PRUSIAsS, king of Bithynia, being come to 
Rome to make the ſenate and Roman people his 
compliments of congratulation upon the good ſuc- 
ceſs of the war againſt Perſeus, diſhonoured the 
royal dignity by abject flattery. At his reception 
by the deputies appointed by the ſenate for that pur- 
poſe, he appeared with his head ſhaved, and with 
the cap, habit, ſhoes, and ſtockings, of a flave made 
free; and, faluting the deputies, << You ſee,” ſaid 
he, “ one of your freedmen ready to fulfil whate- 
ver you ſhall chuſe to command, and to conform en- 
tirely to all your cuſtoms.” When he entered the 
ſenate, he ſtopped at the door, facing the ſenators 
who fat, and proſtrating himſelf, kiſſed the threſhold. 
Afterwards, addreſſing himſelf to the aſſembly, I 
ſalute you, gods, preſervers,” cried he; and went 
on with a diſcourſe ſuitable to that prelude. Poly- 
bius ſays, that he ſhould be aſhamed to repeat it, 
and well he might; for, that baſe deportment, at 


leaſt, diſhonoured the ſenate as much, who ſuffer- 
| | ed, 
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ed, as the prince who acted it. Pol relus, 
legat. 97. 


_PARYSATIS, the mother of Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, who ſtrove in all things to pleaſe the king 


her fon, perceiving that he had” conceived a violent 


paſſion for one of his own daughters, called Atofla, 
was ſo far from appeaſing his unlawful defire, that 
the ihe herſelf advifed him to marry her, and make her 
his lawful wife ; and laughed at the maxims and 
laws of the Grecians, which taught the contrary: 
For (ſays ſhe, carrying her flattery to a monſtrous 
exceſs) are not you yourſelf ſet by the gods over 
the Perſians, as the only law and rule of what is 
| Yeroniing and unbecoming, virtuous and vicious ?” 
| PLOT, IN ARTAX, 


SO exceeding groſs and ſulſome was the adu- 
tation and flattery band to Dionyſus, tyrant of Syra- 
cuſe, by his mean and defpicable courtiers, that 
they are reported to have licked up his ſpittle, 
declaring i it was ſweeter than nectar ind ambroſia. 

PURCHAs PILG. p. 354. 


ANTIOcHUs SID ETES, king of Syria, 


was a prince eſtimable for many excellent qualities. 
As a proof of his wiſdom, he deteſted flattery. 
One day, having loſt himſelf a hunting, and being 
alone, he rode vp to the cottage of a poor family, 
who received him in the beſt manner they could, 


without knowing him. At ſupper, having himſelf | 


turned the converſation upon the conduct and cha- 
racter of the king, that he was in every ching elſe a 
good prince; but that his too great paſſion for 
huntmg made him neglect the affairs of his king- 
dom, and repoſe too much confidence i in his cour- 
tiers, whoſe actions did not always correſpond with 

the 
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the goodneſs of his intentions ; Antiochus made. 
no anſwer, at that time. The next day, upon 
the arrival of his tram at the cottage, he was 
known. He repeated to his attendants what had 
paſſed the evening before; and told them, by way 
of reproach, ** Since I have taken you into my 
ſervice, I have not heard a truth concerning my- 
ſelf till yeſterday.” PLUT. Id APOPHTHEGM. 


p. 185. 


AS Canute the Great, king of England, was 
walking on the ſea-ſhore at Southampton, accom- 
panied by his courtiers, who offered him the groſſeſt 
tlattery, comparing him to the greateſt heroes of an- 
tiquity, and afferting that his power was more than 
buman, he ordered a chair to be placed on thz 
beach, while the tide was coming in. Sitting down” 
with a majeſtic air, he thus addreſſed himſelf to the 
ſea : “„ Thou ſea, that art a part of my dominions, 
and the land whercon I fit is mine, no one ever 
broke my. commands with impunity ; I therefore 
charge thee to come no farther upon my land, and 
not to preſume to wet either my feet or my robe, 
who am thy ſovereign.” But the ſea rolling on, as 
before, and without any reſpect, not only wet the 
ſkirts of his robe, but likewife ſplaſhed his thighs. 
On which he roſe up ſuddenly, and addreſſing him- 
ſelf to his attendants, upbraided them with their ris 
diculous flattery ; and very judiciouſly expatiated 
on the narrow and limited power of the greateſt 
monarchs on earth. UNTINGDON, lib. vi. 
FLORILEG. IN A. D. 1035. 


TIMOLEON, having expelled the tyrants, 
and reſtored Syracuſe to its ancient liberty, his wiſ- 
dom, valour, and glory, was very much extolled in 
his preſence ; but uch was his modeſty, modera- 

tion, 
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tion, and uncommon averſion for all flattery, that he 
made no other anſwer, but that he thought himſelf 
obliged to expreſs his thankfulneſs to the gods, who, 
having decreed to reſtore peace and liberty to Sicily, 
had vouchſafed to make choice of him, in preference 
to all others, for ſo honourable a miniſtration ; for 
he was fully perſuaded, that all human events are 
guided and diſpoſed by the ſecret decrees of divine 
providence. What a treaſure, what an happineſs, [ 
for a ſtate is ſuch a miniſter ! | | a 
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FREEDOM with great Men dangerous. | 


SENTIMENTS. 


Quhogog du u Teo; d gt. of ayopeves HOMER. 
My ſon, thy freedom will abridge thy days. 


| | Quid de quoque viro, et cui dicos, ſafe caveto. 


* 


| — -Have a care | 
| Of whom you talk: and what, and when, and where. 


T is obſerved in the courſe of worldly things, 
| that misfortunes are oftener made by their 
tongues than by their virtues; and more men's 
| fortunes overt: rown thereby than by their vices. 
| _ Good counſel is caſt away upon the arrogant, the 
ſelf· conceited, or the ſtupid, who are either too 
proud to take it, or too heavy to underſtand it. 

If you be conſulted concerning a perſon either 
| paſſionate, inconſtant, or vicious, give not your advice: 
b 1c 
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is in vain ; for ſuch will do only what ſhall pleaſe 
themſelves. | 
You are ſo far from obliging a man by relating to 
him the ill things that have been ſaid of him, that 
you are quickly paid for your indiſcretion by be- 
coming the firſt object of his averſion and reſent- 
ment. ac 
Never aſſent merely to pleaſe, for that betrays a 
ſervile mind; nor contradict to vex, for that argues 
an ill temper and ill breeding. 


EXAMPLES. 


D! ONYSIUS the Elder, tyrant of Syracuſe, 

without the qualifications, had a ſtrong paſſion 
for the character of a great poet. Having read one 
day ſome of his verſes to Fhiloxenus, and having 
preſſed him to give his opinion of them, he anſwer- 
ed with entire freedom, and told him plainly his 
real ſentiments. Dionyſius, who was not — 
ed to ſuch language, was extremely offended; and, 
aſcribing his boldneſs to envy, gave orders to carry 
him to the mines, the common jail being ſo called. 

RoLLIN's An. HIS T. vol. vi. p. 110. 


CAMBYSES, king of Perſia, having obliged 
Proexaſpes, one of his principal officers, to declare 
to him what his ſubjects ſaid of him, „ They ad- 
mire (ſaĩd Prœxaſpes) a great many excellent qua- 
lities they ſee in your majeſty; but they are ſome- 
what ſurprized at your immoderate love of wine.“ 
I underſtand you,” replied the king; “ that is, 
they pretend that wine deprives me of my reaſon. 
You ſhall be judge of that immediately.” Upon 
which he began to drink exceſſively, pouring it 


down in Jarger quantities than ever he had done at 
Vol. I, M | any 
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any time before. Then ordering Preexaſpes's ſon, 
who was his chief eup-bearer, to ſtand upright at 
the end of the room, with his left hand upon his 
head, he took his bow, and levelled it at him ; and, 
declaring he aimed at his heart, let fly, and aCtually 
ſhot him in the heart. He then ordered his body to 
be opened ; and ſhewing the father the heart of his 
fon, which the arrow had pierced, aſked him, in an 
inſulting ſcoffing manner, if he had not a ſteady 
hand? HEROD. lib. iii. c. 35. 


ALEXANDER the Great, having determined 
to carry on war with India, the richeſt country in 
the world, not only in gold, but in pearls and pre- 
cious ſtones, with which the inhabitants adorned 
themfelves with more luxury, indeed, than grace- 
fulneſs, Alexander was informed, that the ſwords 
of the ſoldiers were of gold and ivory ; and the king, 
now the greateſt monarch in the world, being deter- 
mined not to yield to any perſon whatſoever, in any - 
circumſtance, cauſed the ſwords of his ſoldiers to be 
ſet off with filver plates, put golden bridles to the 
horſes, had the coats of mail heightened with gold and 
Hlver ; and prepared to march for this enterprize, at 
the head of an hundred and twenty thouſand men, 
all equipped with the magnificence above deſcribed. 
All things being ready for their ſetting out, he 
thought this a proper opportunity to reveal the de- 
ſign he had ſo long meditated, viz. to have di- 
vine honours paid him. To ſooth and cheriſh this 
ridiculous pretenſion, there were not wanting flat- 
terers, thole common peſts of courts, who are 
more dangerous to princes than the arms of their 
enemies. With this view he appointed a feſtival, 
and made an incredibly pompous banquet ; to which 
he invited the greateſt lords of his court, both Ma- 
cedonians and Greeks, and moſt of the higheſt qua- 

lity 
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lity among the Perſians. * With theſe he ſet down 
at table for ſome time ; after which he withdrew. 
Upon this Cleon, one of his flatterers, began to 
ſpeak ; and expatiated very much on the praiſes of 
the king, as had before been agreed upon, He made 
a long detail of the high obligations they had to him; 
all which, he obſerved, they might acknowledge and 
repay at a very eaſy expence, merely with twograins 
of incenſe, which they ſhould offer him as to a god, 
without the leaſt ſcruple, ſince they believed him 

— ſuch. To this purpoſe he cited the example of 
the Perſians ; and added, that in caſe the reſt ſhould 
not care to pay this juſtice to Alexander's merit, he 
himſelf was — to ſnew them the way, and to 
worſhip him in caſe he ſhould return into the hall. 
But that all of them muſt do their duty ; eſpecially 
thoſe who profeſſed wiſdom, who ought to ſerve the 

. reſt as an example of the veneration due to ſo great a 
monarch. It appeared plainly that this ſpeech was di- 
rected to Calliſthenes. He was related to Ariſtotle, 
who had preſented him to Alexander, his pupil, that 

he might attend upon that monarch in the war of Per- 
ſia. He was conſidered, upon account of his wiſ- 
dom and gravity, as the fitteſt perſon to give him 
ſuch wholeſome counſels as were moſt likely to pre- 
ſerve him from thoſe exceſſes into which his youth 
and fiery temper might hurry him. This philoſo- 
pher ſeeing that every one, on this occaſion, conti- 
nued in deep filence, and that the eyes of the whole 
aſſembly were fixed upon him, addreſſed himſelf to 
| Cleon in the following words: * Had the king been 
preſent when thou madeſt thy ſpeech, none among 
us would have attempted to anſwer thee ; for he 
himſelf would have interrupted thee, and nat have 
ſuffered thee to prompt him to afſume the cuſtoms of 

Barbarians, in caſting .an odium on his perſon and 

glory by ſo ſervile an adulation, But fince he is 
M 2 abſent, 
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abſent, I will anſwer thee in his name. I conſider 
Alexander as worthy of all the honours that can be 
id a mortal; but there is a difference between the 
worſhip of the gods and that of men. The former 
includes temples, altars, prayers, and ſacrifices; 
the latter is confined to commendations only, and 
awful reſpect. | | 
„WMWe falute the latter, and look upon it as glori- 
ous to pay them ſubmiſſion, obedience, and fidelity; 
but we adore the former. We inſtitute feſtivals to 
their honour, and fing hymns and ſpiritual ſongs to 
their glory. We muſt not therefore confound 
things, either by bringing down the gods to the 
condition of mortals, or by raifing a mortal to the 
ſtate of a god. Alexander would be juſtly offended 
ſhould we pay to another perſon the homage due to 
His ſacred perſon only; ought we not to dread the 
indignation of the gods as much ſhould we beſtow 
upon mortals the honour due to them alone? I am 
ſenſible that our monarch is vaſtly ſuperior to the 
reſt ; he is the greateſt of kings, and the moſt glo- 
Tious of all conquerors ; but then he is a man, not 
a god. — The Greeks did not worſhip Hercules till 
after his death; and that not till the oracle had ex- 
-preſsly commanded it. The Perſians are cited as an 
example for our imitation ; but how long is it that 
the vanquiſhed have given law to the victor? Can 
we forget, that Alexander croſſed the Helleſpont, 
not to ſubject Greece to Aſia, but Aſia to Greece?“ 
Ihe deep filence which all the company obſerved 
whilſt Calhſthenes ſpoke was an indication, in ſome 
meaſure, of their thoughts. 'The king, who ſtood 
behind the ' tapeſtry all the time, heard whatever 
had paſſed; He therefore ordered Cleon to be told, 
that, without inſiſting any farther, he would only 
xequire the Perſians to fall proſtrate, according to 
their uſual cuſtom ; a little after* which he came in, 
pretend- 


n 
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pretending he had been buſied in ſome affair of im- 
portance. Immediately the Perſians fell proſtrate 


to adore him. Polyſperchon, who ſtood near him, 


obſerving that one of them bowed ſo low that his 
chin touched the ground, bid him, in a rallying 
tone of voice, to ſtrike harder. The king, offend- 
ed at this joke, threw Polyſperchon into. priſon. 
As for Calliſthenes, the king determined to get rid 
of him, and therefore laid to his charge a crime of 
which he was no ways guilty. Accordingly he was 
thrown into a dungeon, loaded with irons, and the 
molt grievous torments were inflicted on him, in 
order to extort a confeſhon of guilt. But he in- 
ſiſted upon his innocence to the laſt, and expired 
in the midit of his tortures. 

Nothing has reflected a greater diſhonour on 
Alexander's memory than this unjuſt and cruel 
death of Calliſthenes ; and by this dreadful example 
he deprived all virtuous men of the opportunity. of 
exhorting him to thoſe things which were for bis 
true intereſt. From that inſtant no one ſpoke. with 
freedom in the council; even thoſe who bad the 
greateſt love for the public good, and a perſonal af 


tection for Alexander, thought themſelves not ob- 


I:7ed to undeceive him. Aſter this, nothing was 
liſtened to but flattery, which gained ſuch an alcen- 
dancy over that prince, as intirely depraved him, 
and juſtly puniſhed him, for having ſacrificed to the 
wild ambition of having adoration paid him, the 
moſt virtuous man about his perſon. The murder 


of this philoſopher, ſays Seneca, was a crime of ſo 
heinous a nature, as entirely obliterates the glory of 


all his other actions. K: | 
SENEC. NAT. QUEST. lib. vi. c. 23. 


DARIUS, having raifed a prodigious army, all 


richly cloathed, himſelf and whole court glittering 
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with gold and precious ſtones, ſet out to meet Alex- 
ander the Great, near the city of Iſſus. There was 
at that time in the army of Darius one Caridemus, 
an Athenian, a man of great experience in war, 

who perſonally hated Alexander for having cauſed 
him to be baniſhed from Athens. Darius, turning 
to this Athenian, aſked, whether he believed him 
powerful enough to defeat his enemy ? Caridemus, 
who had been brought up in the boſom of liberty, 
and forgetting that he was in a country of ſlavery, 
where, to oppoſe the inclination of a prince, is of 
the moſt dangerous conſequence, replied as follows: 
« Poſhbly, Sir, you may be diſpleaſed with my tell- 
ing you the truth; but in caſe I do not do it now, it 
will be too late hereafter. 'This mighty parade of 
war, this prodigious number of men, which has 
drained all the Eaſt, might indeed be formidable to 
your neighbours. Gold and. purple ſhine in every 
part of your army, which is ſo prodigiouſly ſplen- 
did, that thoſe who have not ſeen it could never 
form an idea of its magnificence. But the ſoldiers 
who compoſe the enemy's army, terrible to behold, 
and briſtling in every part with arms, do not amuſe 
themſelves with ſuch idle ſhow. Their only care is 
to diſcipline in a regular. manner their battalions, 
and to cover themſelves clofe with their bucklers 
and. pikes. 'Their phalanx is a body of infantry 
which engages without flinching, and keeps ſo cloſe 
in their ranks, that the ſoldiers and their arms form 
a kind of impenetrable work. In a word, every 
ſingle man among them, the officers as well as ſol- 
diers, are fo well trained up, ſo attentive to the com- 
mand of their leaders, that at the leaſt ſignal they 
make every motion and evolution of the art of war. 
But that you may be perſuaded theſe Macedonians 

are not invited hither from the hopes of gaining 
gold and filver, know that this excellent * 
| : as 


plerum 
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has ſubſiſted hitherto by the ſole aid and precepts of 
poverty. Are they hungry? they ſatisfy their ap- 
petite with any kind of food. Are they weary? 
they repoſe themſelves on the bare ground, and in 
the day-time are always on their feet. Do you 
imagine that the Theſſalian cavalry, and that of 


Arxcanania and Ætolia, who are all armed cap - a- pee, 


are to be repulſed by ſtones hurled from ſlings, and 
with ſticks burned at the end? Such troops as are 
like themſelves will be able to check their career; 
and ſuccours muſt be provided from their country 
to oppoſe their bravery and experience. Send there- 
fore thither all the uſeleſs gold and ſilver which I ſee 
here, and purchaſe formidable ſoldiers.” Darius 
was naturally of a mild tractable temper * ; but 
good fortune will corrupt the moſt happy diſpoſi 
tion, Few monarchs are reſolute and courageous 
enough to withſtand their own power, and to eſteem 
a man who loves them ſo well, as to contradict and 
diſpleaſe them, in telling them the genuine truth. 
Darius, not Having ſtrength of mind ſufficient for 
this, gives orders for dragging to execution a man 


who had fled to him for proteCtion, was at that 


time his gueſt, and who gave him the beſt counſet 
that could have been propoſed to him : however, as 
this cruel treatment could not filence Caridemus, he 
cried aloud, with his uſual freedom, My avenger is 
at hand, the very man in oppoſition to whom I gave 
you counſel, and he will puniſh you for deſpiſing it. 
As for you, Darius, in whom ſovereign power has 
wrought ſo ſudden a change, you will teach poſte- 
rity, that when once men abandon themſelves to the 
deluſions of fortune, ſhe eraſes from their minds 
all the ſeeds of goodneſs implanted in them by na- 
ture.” Darius ſoon repented his having put to- 


* Erat Dario mite et tractabile ingenium niſi etiam naturam 
que fortuna corrumperet. Q. Cuar, 
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death fo valuable a perſon ; and experienced, but 
too late, the truth of all he had told him. 

. Notwithſtanding it is foreign to the deſign of this 
Collection, yet as the appearance made by Darius 
and his army was fo extremely grand and pompous, 
an exact deſcription of it may not be diſagreeable 
to ſome of my young readers. 
It was a cuſtom long uſed by the Perſians never 
to ſet out upon a march till after ſun-riſe, at which 
time the trumpet was ſounded for that purpoſe from 
the king's tent. Over this tent was exhibited to the 
view of the whole army the image of the ſun ſet 
in chryſtal. The order they obſerved in their march 
was this : firſt they carried ſilver altars, on which 
there lay fire, called by them ſacred and eternal; 
and theſe were followed by the magi, ſinging hymns, 
after the manner of their country. They were ac- 
companied by three hundred and fixty-frve youths, 
(agreeable to the number of days in a year) cloathed 
in purple robes ; after them came a chariot, conſe- 
£rated to their god, dra by vnite horſes, and fol- 
lowed by a courfer of a prodigious fize, to whom 
they gave the naine of the Sun's Horſe ; and the 
equerries were drefied in white, each having a 
golden rod in his hand. Ten chariots, adorned 
with ſculptures in gold and filver, followed after. 
Then marched a body of horſe, compoſed of twelve 
nations, whoſe manners and cuſtoms were various, 
and all armed in a different manner. Next ad- 
vanced thoſe whom the Perſians called the immor- 
tals, amounting to ten thouſand, who ſurpaſſed the 
reſt of the Barbarians in the ſumptuouſneſs of their 
apparel. They all wore golden coilars, were cloath- 
ed in fobes of gold tiſſue, with ſurtouts (having 
ſleeves to them) quite covered with precious ſtones. 
Thirty paces from them followed thoſe called the 
King's couſins or relations, to the number of fifteen 
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thouſand, in habits very much reſembling thoſe of 


women, and more remarkable for the vain pomp of 
their dreſs than the glitter of their arms. Thoſe 
called the doryphori came after ; they carried the 
king's cloak, and walked before his chariot,. in 
which he ſeemed to fit as on a high throne. 'This 
chariot was enriched on both ſides with images of- 
the gods, in gold and ſilver; and from the middle 
of the yoke, which was covered with jewels, roſe 
two ſtatues a cubit in height; the one repreſenting 
war, the other peace, having a golden eagle between 
them, with wings extended, as ready to take its 
flight. But nothing could equal the magniſicence 
of the king. He was cloathed in a veſt of purple, 
ſtriped with ſilver, and over it a long robe glitter- 
ing all over with gold and precious ſtones, that re- 
preſented two falcons ruſhing from the clouds, and 
pecking at one another. Around his waſte he 
wore a golden girdle, after the manner of women, 
whence his ſcymeter hung, the ſcabbard of which 
famed all over with gems. On his head he wore 
a tiara or mitre, round which was a fillet of blue, 
mixed with white. On each fide of him walked 
.two hundred of his neareſt relations, followed by 
ten thouſand ſlaves and pikemen, whoſe pikes were 
adorned with filver, and tipped with gold; and, 
laſtly, thirty thouſand infantry, who compoſed the 
rear-guard : theſe were followed by the king's horles 
(four hundred in number) all which were led. 
About one hundred, or an hundred and twenty 
paces from them, came Syſigambis, Darius's mo- 
ther; ſeated on a chariot, and his conſort on ano- 
ther, with the ſeveral female attendants of both 
queens riding on horſeback. Afterwards - came 
' fifteen large chariots, in which were the king's chil- 
dren, and thoſe who had the care of their educa- 
tion, wich a band of „* who are to this day 
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in great eſteem with thoſe nations. Then marched 
the concubines, to the number of three hundred 
and fixty, in the equipage of queens, followed by 
ſix hundred mules, and three hundred camels, which 
carried the king's treaſure, and were guarded by a 
great body of archers. After theſe came the wives 
of the crown-officers, and of the greateſt lords of 
the court ; then the ſutlers and ſervants of the army, 
ſeated alſo in chariots. In the rear were a body of 
light-armed troops, with their commanders, who 
cloſed the whole. | 
Would not any one believe that this was the de. 
ſcription of a tournament, rather than the march of 
an army? Can it be imagined that princes of the 
leaft reaſon would have been fo ſtupid, as to incor- 
porate with their forces ſo cumberſome a train of 
women, princeſſes, concubines, and domeſtics of 
both ſexes. But Darius, at the head of ſix hundred 
thouſand men, and ſurrounded with this mighty 
pomp prepared for himſelf only, fancied he was 
reat, and roſe in the idea he had formed of him- 
Felf yet ſheuld we reduce him to his juſt propor- 
tion, and his perſonal worth, how little would he 
appear ! Q. Curr. RoLLin, Ax r. HisT. 
Ib, vii. p. 145. 


PLAT O was deſcended from an antient and 
illuſtrious family, poſſeſſed of a conſiderable eſtate, 
and univerſally admired as the profoundeſt ſcholar 
of his age: but neither his birth, fortune, wiſdom, 
or learning, could protect him from the reſentments 
of Dionyſus, tyrant of Syracuſe, for being a little 
too free with him. Dionyſius, being charmed with 
the character of Plato the Divine, for ſo he was 
generally ſtiled, expreſſed a great inclination to 
have ſome converſation with him. The philoſo- Þ 
pher, then about forty years of age, paid the tyrant 
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a viſit. The liberty however which he took in diſ- 
courſing on the ſubject of tyranny, and the argu- 
ments he uſed to perſuade the king to diveſt himſelf 
of his deſpotic power, had like to have coſt him dear; 
his death, in all probability, would have proved the 
conſequence, had not his friends Dion and Ariſto- 
menes pleaded hard in his behalf. Though the 
tyrant, indeed, through their interceſſion, ſpared 
his life, yet he ſhewed his reſentment ſo far, that 
he delivered him up to one Polides, a Lacedemo- 
nian ambaſſador, at that time reſident at Diony- 
ſius's court, with expreſs orders for his being ſold 
as a ſlave. This ambaſſador ſoon after tranſported 
him to Egina, and there executed the tyrant's com- 
miſſion. Very happy was it for poor Plato that one 
Anniceres, a native of Cyrene, happened at that 
time to be in the iſland. This perſon paid down 
the ſum demanded for the philoſopher ; and took 
the firſt opportunity of ſending him back to Athens, 
and reſtoring him to his friends. 
Dionyſius being informed that Plato was once 
more at Athens in a ſtate of freedom, contrary to 
his expectation, was under ſome apprehenſion that 
Plato. would ſtudy ſome way or other to revenge 
the inſult and indignity offered him. He wrote 
therefore a very complaiſant letter to him, wherein 
he, in effect, though not in direct terms, deſired 
he would excuſe the treatment he had met. with,. 
and inſinuated it was with pleaſure he heard of. his 
reſiding again among his friends. Plato ſent a very 
cold anſwer to the tyrant, which was to this effect, 
diz. That he need not give himſelf any great con- 
cern about what had paſſed; for his thoughts were 
ſo much taken up with the charms of philoſophy, 
that he had no time to ſpare in the gratification of 
any private reſentment.” MarTin's Lives, &c. 
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SENTIMENTS. 


ITHOUT friendſhip life has no charm. 

The only things which can render friend - 

ſhip ſure and laſting are, virtue, purity of manners, 
an elevated foul, and a perfect integrity of heart. 

It is highly proper that we ſhould diſtinguiſh the 
friend from the companion. A conformity of 
taſte for pleafure, and for any thing beſides virtue, 
may conſtitute a club ; but cannot make a ſociety 
of friends. That table- companion, who, while he 
holds his glaſs, ſeems to glow with ſuch cordial. 
friendſhip, if truſted with a ſecret on which even 
your honour depends, will thence take occaſion to 
be metry at your expence, and you will ſoon, by his 
means, be rallied, abuſed, and affronted : deliver 
up your intereſt to him, he will facrifice it to his 
own. After this you complain that you have been 
betrayed by a friend ; when it was only by a man 
who frequently eat and drank with you, and joined 
in the ſame diverſions. 

Neither ſhould we confound the relation with the 
friend. We are connected with the firſt by neceſ- 
fary ties, which reach not the heart; while the 
other is united to us by the ſtronger chain of a vo- 
luntary engagement, the-effeCt of a perfect ſympa- 
thy. It is a free and deliberate choice. which conci - 
lates friends ; but relations are derived from na- 
ture. 

Gratitude itſelf is not friendfhip. We are af-. 
fected with the generolity of dur benefactor; 8 
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take a pleaſure in letting him ſee, that we are ſen- 
ſible of our obligations; and we ardently deſire to 
have the power of proving this, by real ſervices: 
yet, at the ſame time, it is poſſible that we may be 
far from liking either his temper, his character, or 
his conduct. | 
' Friendfhip is a diſinteteſted affection, founded? 
only on eſteem, and of all the paſſions moſt nearly 
reſembles love; nor is there the leaſt difference, if 
we ſuppoſe this laſt independent of the ſex of the 
perſon beloved.. If Platonic love is not a meer chi- 
mera, it is nothing elſe but friendſhip, which is 
neither increaſed nor diminifhed by the difference 
of ſex of the two friends. * 
The firſt rule in the choice of a friend, is not 
to love him before you know him : almoſt at firſt 
ſight we may know if a man be of quick or flow: 
parts, if he be gay or ſerious, clowniſh or polite, 
talkative or referved, witty or ſtupid ; we ſee al- 
moſt all this in his eyes, in his attitude, in his geſ- 
tures, and in his diſcourfe; but V cannot fo eafily 
diſcover whether he has virtue and probity. It re- 
quires more time to be certain with regard to this 
point; and till we are as well affured of it, as it is 
poſſible for us to be, we ought not prodigally 
to beſtow upon him, from equivocal appearances, 
the precious title of friend. Are we at laſt con- 
vinced that he deferves it, then there muſt be no 
reſerve ; we ought to enter with him into an inter- 


courſe of ſentiments, of taſtes, pleaſures, and in- 
tereſts. * 


Friendfhip is a kind of marriage, which eſta- 
bliſhes between two friends a mutual intimacy. 
and perfect correſpondence. 
The next rule, which is not leſs important, is to 
chuſe him only from the ſociety of the good and 
virtuous. 'The moſt long-lived plants are not Po a 
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that grow the faſteſt ; thus it is with friendſhip : 
that is commonly the moſt firm and durable which 
grows up but ſlowly ; while that which is haſtily 
- contracted is more liable to be diflolved. Lovers 
of virtue ſhould have none but virtuous men for 
their friends ; and on this point the proof ought 
principally to turn : becauſe, where there is no 
virtue, there is no ſecurity that our honour, confi. 
dence, and friendſhip,. will not be betrayed and 
abuſed. In general, they ſuffer moſt from pre- 
tended friendſhip who leaſt deſerve to ſuſfer. It is 
very rare for the honeſt heart to prove diſtruſtful ; 
and more rare {till for him not to - deceived, who 
is a ſtranger to ſuſpicion. 'There are men of a cha- 
racter ſo open and generous that there is no one 
but would be a gainer by making them their friends; 
but when theſe contract a friendſhip they riſk more 
than others: for ſo many advantages ariſe from 
aſpiring after their eſteem, that they can never be 
certain that it is not courted with a view to intereſt; 
and a ſelf-intereſted friend is never a true one. It is 
to theſe upright and ſincere hearts that I eſpecial] 
direct my counſels on friendſhip, for what matters it 
xf deceivers are deceived ? 

The neceſſary appendages of friendſhip are confi- 
dence and benevolence. 'The purſe and the heart 
ought to be open to a friend ; and in no caſe can 
we ſhut them, except in ſuch as will juſtify our 
having no longer any regard for him. = in- 
deed, we run no hazard in truſting to a well choſen 
friend either our ſecret or our ſtrong-box, for we 
are certain that he will uſe them both with diſcre- 
tion. x 1 

Confidence produces two effects; the one is ſuch 
a perfect reliance on the prudence, the probity, the 
conſtancy, and affection of the perſon beloved as 
prevents every injurious ſuſpicion: the other * 
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which is indeed a natural conſequence of ſuch a 
reliance, is that openneſs and unreſerve with which 
two friends diſcloſe their moſt intimate ſentiments ; 
their thoughts, their projects, and, in a word, every 
thing in which either the one or the other may ap- 
pear concerned ; and this frequently extends even 
to trifles ; becauſe, between friends, trifles them- 
ſelves become intereſting. | : 

Nothing ought to be concealed but the ſecrets of 
another friend. 5 

As to the benevolence which friendſhip inſpires, it 
alſo produces two effects; indulgence and good 
oſſices. 

Such faults only as are inconſiſtent with the ſin- 
cerity of friendſhip, ought to be unpardonable : 
overlook in your friend all the faults in which his 
heart is not concerned, all thoſe which do not prove 
that his affeCtion for you is extinguiſhed. 

To break with a friend, to betray or inſult him, 
are the only faults which friendſhip cannot pardon. 

Though friendſhip hath nothing in it of a felfiſh 
nature, yet it is pleaſed with kindneſs and good 
offices: theſe are to friends what careſſes are to 
lovers ; not reaſons for beginning to love, but mo- 
tives to love more affectionately: like a breath of 
wind, which, though it produces not the flame, 
renders it more ardent. 

There are ſo many ways of obliging a friend, 
that in what ſituation ſoever we find him, ſome 
one of theſe is always practica 
every opportunity that offers, 
ble, wait not till he himſelf tell 
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ſriend, for you may perhaps diſoblige through a de- 
fire to oblige too much; cover, therefore, your ſer- 
vices with appearances that may ſeem to diſpenſe 
with his gratitude. However this be, it is much 
beiter to offend by too much aſſiduity and bounty, 
than to confine yourſelf through avarice, or want of 
affeCtion, to barren proteſtations of friendſhip. But 
would you give your triend a proof of friendſhip as 
ſtrong as it is rare, be ſincere with him in all your 
diſcourſe : let the advice you give him, the reinon- 
ftrances you make him, be the faithful expreſſions 
of your thoughts and ſentiments. Dare to ſhew him 
truth entirely naked; or, if through condeſcenſion, 
you adorn her with ſome cloathing, let it be ſuch 
as will ſet off her beauties without diſguiſing them. 
The difficulty 1s not ſo great to die for a friend, 
as to find a friend worth dying for. 


EXAMPLES. 


= ATUS Gracchus,who was the idol of the Roman 
people, having carried his regard ſor the plebeiang 
| 'fo far as to draw on himſelf the reſentment of the 
| nobility, an open rupture enſued. The conſul Opi- 
nius, who eſpouſed the cauſe of the latter, ſeized a 
\ poſt which commanded the city. Gracchus, and 
l Fulvius his friend, with a confuſed multitude, took 
: poſſeſſion of Mount-Avantine ; fo that the two ex- 
tremities of Rome, to the eaſt and weſt, were like 
two camps. Overtures of peace were made; but 
not being accepted, a battle enſued, in which the 
conſul meeting with a more vigorous oppoſition 
than he expected, proclaimed an amneſty for all 
' thoſe who ſhould lay down their arms, and, at the 
ſarnc time, ſet a price on the heads of Gracchus and 
Fulvius, promiſing to give their weight in gold to 
any one who ſhould bring them'to him. This pro- 
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clamation had the defire deffect; the populace flipped 
away one by one, and, deferting their leaders, re- 
turned filently to their own houſes. Fulvius, by the 
vigilance of the conſular party, was taken and be- 
headed. As for Gracchns, he would have taken 
refuge in the temple of Diana; but Licinius Craſ- 
ſus, his brother-in-law, and Pomponius, a Roman 
knight, who attended him, advifed him to make his 
eſcape from thence. He followed their advice, and 
paſſing through the centre of the city, got to the 
bridge Sublicius, where his enemies, who purſued 
him cloſe, would have overtaken and ſeized him, if 
his two friends, with as much intrepidity and reſolu- 
tion as Horatius Cocles had formerly exerted in the 
ſame place, had not oppoſed their fury: but they 
ſaw the danger he was in, and determined to fave his 
life, even at the expence of their own. They de 
fended the bridge againſt all the conſular troops, till 
Gracchus was out of their reach; bur, at length, 
being overpowered by numbers, and, covered with 
wounds, they both expired on the bridge which they 
had fo valiantly detended. In the mean while 
Gracchns fled to a ſacred wood, dedicated to the 
furies, and there ordered a generous ſlave, by name 
Euphorus, or as others call him, Philoftratus, who 
had attended him, to put an end to his life. The 
faithful flave, refolving not to out-live his maſter, 
ſtabbed himfelf with the ſame dagger which he had 
plunged into the breaſt of Gracchus, and expired. 
with him. Others tell us, that Gracchus,, being. 
overtaken by his purſuers, Euphorus, emhracing 
his maſter, covered him with his. own body, fo 
that his enemies could not hurt him without firſt 
killing the faithful flave, who, after receiving many 
wounds, breathed his. laſt over Graechus, whom the 
rabble difpatched., PLUT. in GRACCH.. 
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AFT ER the ſecond battle of Philippi, between 
Anthony and Octavianus, two of the Roman tri. 
umvirs, and Brutus, which proved fatal to the 
latter, and indeed to the liberty of Rome, one Lu- 
cilius Lucinus, an intimate friend of Brutus, ob. 
ſerving a body of Thracian horſe taking no notice 
of any other in their purſuit, but making direQly 
towards Brutus, reſolved to ſtop them, and fave the 
life of his general at the hazard of his own. Ac- 
cordingly, without acquainting Brutus with his de- 
fign, he halted till the Thracians came up and ſur- 
rounded him; then he cried out, T am Brutus; 
and begging quarter, deſired they would carry him 
to Anthony, pretending that he feared Octavianus. 
The Thracians overjoyed with their prey, and think- 
ing themſelves happy, immediately detached: ſome 
of their own body to acquaint Anthony with their 

fortune ; and, in the mean time, giving over 

the purſuit, returned to the field of battle with 
their priſoner. The report being ſpread in an in- 
ſtant all over the army, that Brutus was taken, and 
that the 'Thracians were bringing him alive to An- 
thony, both foldiers and officers flocked together 
from all parts to ſee him. Some pitied his misfor- 
tunes, others. accuſed him of a meanneſs unbecom- 
ing his former glory, for ſuffering himſelf, out of 
too much love of life, to be a prey to barbarians. 
As for Anthony, he was not a little concerned at 
this adventure, being quite at a loſs in what manner 
he ſhould receive, and how he ſhould treat his il- 
luſtrious captive ; but he was ſoon delivered from 

his uneaſineſs, for as the Thracians drew near, he 
knew the priſoner, wha had paſſed himſelf upon 
the Thracians for Brutus, and now addreſſing the 
triumvir with a generous confidence: Be afſured, 
Anthony, ſaid he, that no enemy either has or ever 


fhall take Marcus Brutus alive: forbid it, ye mw 
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that fortune ſhould ever prevail ſo much above vir- 
tue! But let him be diſcovered dead or alive, he will 
certainly be found in ſuch a ſtate as is worthy of 
him. As for me, I have delivered myſelf up to 
ſave him, and am now ready to ſuffer whatever 
torments you think proper to inflict upon me, 
without demanding or expecting any quarter.” 
Anthony, wonderfully taken with the fidelity, vir- 
tue, and generoſity of Lucilius, turned to the 
Thracians, now ſenſible of, and enraged at their 
diſappointment, and addrefled them thus; “I per- 
ceive, my fellow ſoldiers, that you are concerned 
and full of reſentment for having been thus impoſed 
upon by Lucilius : but be aſſured, that you bave 
met with a booty better than that you have ſought 
for ; you have been in ſearch of an enemy, and you 
have brought me a friend, I was truly at a loſs 
how I ſhould have treated Brutus, if you had 
brought him to me alive ; but of this I am ſure, 
that it is better to have ſuch a man as Lucilius our 
friend than our enemy.” Having thus ſpoke, he 
embraced Lucilius, and commended him to the care 
of one of his friends. PLuT. in BRUT0. 


NEVER, perhaps, was there a more ſincere 
and elegant friendſhip than that which ſubſiſted be- 
tween Scipio and Lælius. The former was one of 
the greateſt generals and beſt of men that Rome 
ever produced; the other for his probity and pru- 
dence was diſtinguiſhed by the ſurname of the Wiſe. 
They were almoſt of the ſame age, and had the 
ſame inclination, benevolence of mind, taſte for 
learning of all kinds, principles: of government, 
and Zeal for the public good. If Scipio took place 
in point of military glory (though Lælius did not 
want merit even of that kind) his friend had, per- 
haps, the ſuperiority in reſpect of eloquence: but 

let 
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Tet us hear Lælius himſelf upon ſo intereſting a ſub. 
Jet. © As for me,” ſays Lzlius, © of all the piſty 
of nature or fortune, there are none, I think, com- 
Parable to the happineſs of having Scipio for my 
friend. I found in our friendſhipaperfeCt conformity 
of ſentiments in reſpect to public affairs, an inex- 
hauſtible fund of counſels and ſupports in private 
Tife, with a tranquility and delight not to be ex- 
143 ogpmgh F never gave Scipio the leaſt offence to my 
owledge, nor ever heard a word eſcape him that 
did not pleaſe me. We had but one houſe, and 
one table at our common expence, the frugality of 
which was equally the taſte of both : for war, in 
travelling, in the country, we were always together. 
.F do not mention our ſtudies, and the attention of 
us. both always to learn ſomething ; this was the em- 
ployment of all our leiſure hours, removed from 
the fight and commeree of the world.” 
Is there any thing comparable to a friendſhip hke 
that which Lælius has juſt deferibed? „What“ 
'a conſolation is it to have a ſecond-ſelf, to whom 
we have nothing ſecret, and into whoſe heart 
we may pour out our own with perfect effufion. 
Could we taſte proſperity ſo ſenſibly, if we had no 
one to ſhare'in our joy with us? And what a relief 
is it in adverſity to have a friend ſtill more affected 
with it than ourſelves.” 
What highly exalts the value of the friendſhip we 
k of, was its not being founded at all upon in- 
tereſt, but ſolely upon eſteem for each other's vir- 
tues. What occaſion,” fays Lælius, „could 
Scipio have of me? Undoubtedly none, nor I of 
Rim. But my attachment to him was the effect of 
my high efteem and admiration of his virtues ; and his 
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* Quid dulcins, quam habere quicum andeas fic loqui. ut tecum? 
Quis eſſet tantus fructus in parent rebus, niſi baberes ui illis 
que ac tu ipſe, gauderet? Adverſas vero ferte difficile cllet line 
eo qui illas etiam graviùs quam tu, ferret, b 
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to me from the favourable idea he had of my cha- 
rater and manners. This friendſhip encreaſed-af+ 
terwards on both ſides, by habit and commerce. We 
both indeed derived great advantages from it, but 
theſe were not our view when we began to love each 
other.” DE AMICIT. 22. 30. 

Nothing upon earth can be ſo deſirable as ſuch 
a friendſhip as we have now deſcribed ; but in 
vain do we ſeek for it among the ignorant, the vain, 
the ſelfiſh, or men of looſe and profligate princi- 
ples ; for we ſhall ſoon be aſhamed of loving a man 
whom we cannot eſteem. Pure friendſhip is ſome- 
thing, which none can truly taſte, but thoſe of warm 
paſſions and a refined genius: ſuch may fay with 
Ovid, nos duo turba ſumus, we two are a multitudes 


WHEN Damon was ſentenced by Dionyſus 
of Syracuſe to die on a certain day, he begged 
permiſſion, in the interim, to retire to his own 
country, to ſet the affairs of his diſconſolate family 
in order. This the tyrant intended peremptorily to 
refuſe, by granting it, as he conceived, on the im- 
poſſible conditions of his procuring ſome one to re- 
main as hoſtage for his return, under equal for- 
feiture of life. Pythias heard the conditions, and 
did not wait for an application upon the part of 
Damon ; he inſtantly offered himſeif as ſecurity for 
his friend, which, being accepted, Damon was im- 
medrately ſet at liberty. The king and all the 
courtiers were aſtoniſhed at this action; and there- 
fore when the day of execution drew near, his ma- 
jeſty had the curioſity to viſit Pythias in his confine- 
ment. After ſome converſation on the ſubje& of 
friendſhip, in which the tyrant delivered it as his 
opinion that ſelf-intereſt was the ſole mover of hu- 
man actions; as for virtue, friendſhip, benevolence, 
love of one's country, and the like, he lcoked upon 
them as terms invented by the wiſe to keep in awe 
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and impoſe upon the weak, * My lord, faid Py. 
thias, with a firm voice and noble aſpect, I would 
it were poſſible that I might ſuffer a thouſand deaths, 
rather than my friend ſhould fail in any article of his 
honour. He cannot fail therein, my lord, I am as con- 
fident of his virtue, as I amof my own exiſtence. But 
I pray, I beſeech the gods, to preſerve the lite and in- 
tegrity of my Damon together: oppoſe him, ye 
winds, prevent the eagerneſs and impatience of his 
honourable endeavours, and ſuffer-him not to arrive, 
till by my death I have redeemed a life a thouſand 
times of more conſequence, of more value, than my 
own; more eſtimable to his lovely wife, to his pre- 
cious little innocents, to his friends, to his country, 
O leave me not to die the worſt of deaths in my 
Damon.” Dionyſius was awed and confounded by 
the dignity of theſe ſentiments, and by the manner 
in which they were uttered ; he felt his heart ſtruck 
by a ſlight ſenſe of invading truth; but it ſerved n- 
ther to perplex than undeceive him. 'The fatal day 
arrived, Pythias was brought forth, and walked 
amidſt the guards with a ſerious, but ſatisfied air, to 
the place of execution. Dionyſius was already 
there ; he was exalted on a moving throne, that was 
drawn by fix white horſes, and fat penſive and atten- 
tive to the priſoner. Pythias came, he vaulted 
lightly on the ſcaffold, and beholding for ſome time 
the apparatus of his death, he turned with a placid 
countenance, and addreſſed the ſpectators: ** My 
prayers are heard,” he cried, * the gods are prop! 
tious; you know, my friends, that the winds have 
been contrary till yeſterday. Damon could not 
come, he could not conquer impoſſibilities; he will 
be here to-morrow, and the blood which is ſhed to- 
day, ſhall have ranſomed the life of my friend. O 
could 1 eraſe from your boſoms every doubt, every 
-mean ſuſpicion, of the honour of the man for whom 


1 am about to ſuffer, I ſhould go to my death even 
| as 
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3 I would to my bridal. Be it ſufficient, in the 
mean time, that my friend will be found noble, 
that his truth is unimpeachable, that he will ſpeedi- 
ly prove it, that he is now on his way, hurrying 
on, accuſing himſelf, the adverſe elements, and the 
gods ; but I haſte to prevent his ſpeed : executioner, 
to your office.” As he pronounced the laſt words, a 
buz began to ariſe among the remoteſt of the people ; 
a diſtant voice was heard, the croud caught the 
words, and ſtop, ſtop the execution, was repeated 
by the whole aflembly : a man came at full ſpeed ; 
the throng gave way to his approach: he was 
mounted on a ſteed of foam: in an inſtant he was 
off his horſe, on the ſcaffold, and held Pythias 
ſtraitly embraced. * You are ſafe, he cried, 
« you are ſafe, my friend, my beloved friend, the 
gods, be praiſed you are ſafe. I now have nothing 
but death to ſuffer, and I am delivered from the 
anguiſh of thoſe reproaches which I gave myſelf, 
for having endangered a life ſo much dearer than my 
own.” Pale, cold, and half ſpeechleſs in the arms 
of his Damon, Pythias replied in broken accents— 
% Fatal haſte Cruel impatience !—What envious 
powers have wrought impoſſibilities in your fa- 
vour?—Butl will not be wholly diſappointed. Since 
I cannot die to ſave, I will not ſurvive you.” Diony- 
ſius heard, beheld, and conſidered all with aſtoniſh- 
ment. His heart was touched, he wept, and leav- 
ing his throne, he aſcended the ſcaffold. Live, 
live, ye incomparable pair!“ he cried, “ye have 
borne unqeſtionable teſtimony to the exiſtence of vir- 
tue; and that virtue equally evinces the exiſtence of 
2 God to reward it. Live happy, live renowned ! 
and O form me by your precepts, as ye have in- 
vited me by your example, to be worthy of the par- 
ticipation of ſo ſacred a friendſhip. Cic. DE Or- 
FICI1S, lib. iii. n. 43. THE FOOL OF QUALITY, 
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SENTIMENTS. 


OVE of gaming corrupts the beſt principles 
in the world: like a quick-fand, it ſwallows up 
a man in a moment. | 
E How many thouſands have been ruined by gam- 
ing? yet you ſay very compoſedly, you cannot live 
[/ without it: frivolous excuſe! Is there any violent 
1 and ſhameful paſſion which may not uſe the ſame 
| language? Would any one be allowed to fay, he 
cannot live without murders, rapes, and robberies? 
4x Is gaming without conſideration or intermiſſion, 
| where you aim at the total ruin of your adverſary, 
where you are tranſported with infolence at winning, 
= or thrown into deſpair by loſing ; where, inflamed by 
| avarice, you expoſe on a card or dye your own, your 
'F wife's, and your children's fortunes. Is this allowa- 
| ble? Is this the ſport you cannot live without? and 
[| et are there not often worſe conſequences than theſe 
at play? When entirely ſtripped, when cloaths and 
furniture have been converted into gaming-money, 
you ſee your family in unpitied wretchedneſs. The 
1 frequent duels I omit. I allow no body to be a 
1 knave ; but I allow a knave to play deep. I forbid 
it in an honeſt man. There is much folly, there 
| is wickedneſs, in expoſing one's ſelf to a great loſs. 
4 There is one affliction which is laſting, and that 
= is the loſs of an eſtate : time, which alleviates all 
1 others, ſharpens this; we feel it every moment 


1 during the courſe of our lives, continually miſſing | 
''F | the fortune we have loſt. "= 
All play-debts muſt be paid in ſpecie, or by an 
equivalent. The man that pfays beyond his income 
| Pawns his eſtate : the woman mult find out _ | 

ing 
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thing elſe ta mo when her pin-money is gone: 
the huſband has lus lands-to-difpoſe- of; the wife her 
perſon. Now when the female body is onee dipped, 
if the creditor be very importunate, I leave my 
reader to conſider the canſequences. 


The love of cards let floth infuſe ; 
The love of money ſoon: enſues: 
The ſtrong deſire ſhall neter decay, 
Who plays to win, ſhall win to play: 
The breaſt, where love had plann'd his reign, 
Shall burn unquench'd with: luſt of gain: 
And all the charms: that wit can boaſt 
In dreams of bitter luck be loſt. 
Thus neither innocent nor gay 
The uſeleſs hours ſhall fleet away; 
While time o'erlooks the trivial ſtrife, 
And, ſcoſhng, ſhakes the fands of life, 
Till the wan maid, whoſe early bloom 
The vigils of quedrille conſume, 
Exhauſted by the pangs of play, 
To Juſt and avacice falls a prey. 


EXAMPLES. 


M IRA was the only daughter of a nobleman, 
who had bravely ſerved his country, and his 
eſtate being but juſt ſufficient to provide for his 
ſons, Mira had her education under an aunt, who 
afterwards left her fifty thouſand pounds. The old 
lady was what we call a very good fort of a woman, 
but being very infirm, ſhe led, in Mr. Pope's words, 
an old age of cards;;” and Mira, being her darl- 
ing, ſhe always made one of the ſet, By this ſhe: 
= contracted an early love for play, which at firſt diſ- 
n — itſelf under che plauſible appearances of wil- 
neſs to oblige her company, and doing ſome- 
f VoI. I. N what 
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what to paſs the time : but when Mira became 
miftreſs of herſelf and fortune, ſhe found this paſ- 
fion ſo ſtrongly confirmed, that it gained an abſolute 
aſcendancy over her mind; though in all other re- 
ſpects ſhe was frugal, prudent, and virtuous. Her 
huſband, who fills a place by which he has oppor- 
tunities of knowing very ſecret tranſactions, loves 
her to diſtraction; and ſhe has every indulgence 
that fortune or nature can beſtow. Her paſſion, 
however, for play led her ſome time ago into 
a ſet,” of which Count Crib was one; and ſhe 
loft five hundred pounds. The frequent demands 
of that kind ſhe had made upon her huſband, and 
the many ſolemn promiſes ſhe had given not to 
renew them, rendered it worſe than death for her 
to, apply to him; yet the money, be the conſe- 
quence ever. fo difagreeable, nay, fatal, muſt be 
obtained. The count is a ſecret agent for the ene- 
mies of this country, who ſpare for no money to 
procure intelligence. Though every way diſguſtful 
and difagreeable, yet his readineſs to be in all parties 
at play, and his being always well furniſhed with 
money, renders him agreeable to what is called the 
very beſt company, though they both know and 
call him, a ſpy and a ſharper. | 

The count, who has great experience in diſtreſſes 
of that kind, ſaw that of the lovely Mira, and knew 
he could make it worth his while to reheve her. 
He pretended to enter with her upon a 4zte-a-tete 
game at piquet, and throwing up the cards all of a 
ſudden, “he ſwore he was picking her pocket, be- 
cauſe ſhe did not mid her game, and that he was 
ſare ſomewhat was the matter with her. But, 
faith,” continued he, “ Iam not myſelf in a good 
cue ' for play, I am d——y uneaſy; I would give 
© five hundred pounds with all my heart.—Mrira, in 
her turn, was cqually impatient to know the count's 
n | diſtreſs ; 
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eiſtreſs ; and at laſt ſhe learned, that he could get 
a thouſand pounds bet with lord Mattadore upon a 
certain deſtination of great importance ; but he did 
not know what fide to take, or how to play his 
money. Mira had good ſenſe enough to ſee through 


the villain's deſign ; but. the dear delight of being 
again ſet up in play, ſtifled within her all conſidera- 


tion of duty, love, and loyalty ; ſhe ſeveral times 
traverſed the room in a muſing poſture, but the 
ſtruggle was ſoon over, and, in ſhort, the bargain. 
was ſtruck. She was to procure the count authen- 
tic intelligence of the deſtination, and he in return 
was to make her a preſent of five hundred pounds. 

Mira, upon her return home, affected an un- 
uſual gaiety; and what gave vaſt pleaſure to her 
huſband was, that having invited ſome friends to 
ſup, the card-tables were early removed, and the 
remaining part of the evening was dedicated to 
chearful converſation. The unſuſpecting Horten- 
ſio, for that was the huſband's name, went to bed, 
and falling to ſleep more profoundly than uſual, 
Mira ſeized the golden opportunity of tranſcribing 
from his pocket book, which lay upon a bureau, in 


an adjacent cloſet, a paper which contained all, and 


more than the count wanted to know. In the after- 
noon, dinner being over, and her huſband abroad, 
under pretence of walking in St. James's-park, ſhe 
got into a hackney- chair, and hurried to the place 
of aſſignation with the welcome intelligence to the 
count. He could not believe his own good fortune 
when he read it, and being a thorough bred villain, 
he reſolved to ſeal his correſpondence with the beau- 
tiiul agent with more tender engagements than thoſe 
of money. Though Mira loathed and deteſted him, 
yet the golden bait, which he dangled in her eyes, 
and which was to reſtore her to the.comfoits of her 
ſoul, proved at laſt irreſiſtible, She plunged con- 

A ſcious 


ſcious of ber crime into perdition, and-is now undone. 
She bas gat in ber pocket the wages of her double 
perfidy, while her paſſion for play. will ſoon bring her 
into circumſtances, that will oblige her to repeat het 
crime; and a few. months will extinguiſh the re- 
mains of that modeſty and thoſe ſentiments that 
gave dignity, to. her beauty, and lovelineſs to her 
petfections. Such are the effects of a paſſion for 


gaming 


Dorinda chearſul, young, and gay, 
Brilliant at balls, at park, and play ; 
Bleſt with a free engaging air 

In ſhort, . 

Shall I relate? Excuſe the truth 
That bane of miſled heedleſs youth, 
Gaming ! had quite engroſs'd her mind ; 
Jo not a vice beſide inclin'd. 

Ott would ſbe melancholy fit, 
No partner near for dear piquet ! 
At laſt a cruel ſpoiler came, 

Deep in the myſt'ries of the game, 
A fon of Mars, with brazen face, 
Furniſh'd with impudence and Jace ; 
Yet could he fawn, and ſeem'd fo mild, 
That innocence was ſure beguil'd. 
Her intimacy ſoon he gains: 
She ſeem'd a prize deſerving pains: 
Cards, after nonſenſe, came in. courle ; 
By ſap he ſurer works than force. 
The table ſet — the game begins, 

The captain ſoon her money wins: 
She can't deſiſt; loſes and frets; 
Her brilliant necklace then ſhe bets; 
Would ſave her watch, but can't reſiſt, 
A miniature can ſcaree be milk. 

At laſt both watch and trinkets go 
A prey to the devouring toe ! Nays 
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Nay, more (if fame tells us true) 
She loſt her diamond buckles too! 
Her bracelet next became his prize, 
And in bis hat the treaſure lies. 
Upon her virtue next he treats, 
And Honour's facred name repeats ! 
'Then fwears, with hand upon his breaft, 
That without her he can't be bleft; 
Plies her, with unremitting pains, 
T'exchange her virtue for his gains. 
Shame now with ſcarlet dies her face ; 
He triumphs over her diſgrace : 
Soon turns to jeſt her ſcruples nice ; 
In brief, ſhe falls a ſacrifice ! 
So ſome fair flower its charms diſplays 
Conſpicuous to the ſolar rays; . 
Pride of the garden where it grows, 
Guiltleſs and unſuſpecting where it blows, 
Till ſome foul reptile, under ground, 
The root app es, fair and ſound: 
From noxious bite the flower declines, 
And all its beauteous tints refgns ; 
Its verdure fades, it droops its head 
From caufe unſeen, the plant is dead. 
_ - Spoil'd of her virtue in her prime, 
The dread of ſhame ſucceeds the crime: 
Loſt to the hopes of earthly joy, 
Rage and deſpair her mind deftroy. 
Dorinda—gentle, hapleſs raid ! 
Bereft of Reaſon's timely aid, 
From conſcioufneſs, from feandaIs rod, | 
Rous'd, without ſummons, to her God! 
Ye fair, if happinels ye prize, 
Be warn'd, ſhun gaming, and be wiſe. 


THE hate colonel Daniel, who took great pleaſare 
in giving advice to young officers, guiding them in 
N 3 their- 
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their military functions, the management of their 
pay, &e. Whenever he was upon this article of 
Gaming, he uſed always to tell the following ſtory of 


himſelf, as a warning to others, and to ſhew that a 


little reſolution may conquer this abſurd paſſion. 
In queen Ann's wars he was an enſign in the Engliſh 
army then in Spain: but he was ſo abſolutely poſ- 
ſefled by this evil, that all duty, and every thing elſe 
that prevented his gratifying his darling paſſion, was 
to him moſt grievous : he ſcarce allowed himſelf time 
for reſt ; or if he flept his dreams preſented packs of 
cards to his eyes, and the rattling of dice to his 
ears :—his meals were neglected ; or if he attended 
them, he looked upon that as ſo much loſt time ; and 
ſwallowed his meat with precipitance, and hurried 


to the dear gaming table again. In one word, he 


was a profeſſed gameſter. For ſome time fortune 
was his friend: and he was ſo ſucceſsful, that he 
has often ſpread his winnings on the ground, and 
rolled himſelf on them, in order that it might be 
ſaid of him, „he wallowed in gold.” Such was 
his life for a confiderable time; but, as he hath 
often ſaid, and I dare ſay every conſiderate man 
will join with him, “it was the mott miſerable 
part of it. After ſome time he was ordered on the 
recruiting duty, and at Barcelona he raiſed one hun- 
dred and fiſty recruits for the regiment ; though 
this was left entirely to his ſerjeant, that he might 
be more at leiſure to attend to his darling paſſion. 
After ſome changes of good and ill- luck, fortune 
declared fo openly againſt him, that, in one un- 


lucky run, he was totally ſtript of the laſt farthing. 


In this diſtreſs he applied to a captain of the ſame 
regiment with himſelf, for a loan of ten guineas ; 
which was refuſed with this ſpeech, 4+ What ! lend 
my money to a profefſed gametter ! No, Sir, I muſt 
be excuſed : for of neceſſity I muſt loſe either my 


money 
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money or my friend ; I therefore chuſe to keep my 
money.” With this taunting refuſal he retired to 
his lodging, where he threw himſelf on the bed, to 
lay himſelf and his ſorrows to a momentary reſt, 
during the heat of the day. A bug, gnat, or ſome 
ſuch vermin happening to bite him, he awoke: 
when his melancholy ſituation immediately preſent- 
ed itſelf to him. Without money ! and no proſpect 
how to get any to ſubſiſt himſelf and his recruits to 
the regiment, then at a great diſtance from him; 
and ſhould they deſert for want of their pay, he 
muſt be anſwerable for it; and he could expect no- 
thing but caſhiering for diſappointing the queen's 
ſervice.— He had no friend! for he whom he had 
eſteemed fo, had not only refuſed to lend him mo- 
ney, but had added taunts to his refuſal. He had 
no acquaintance there ! and ſtrangers he knew would 
not let him have ſo large a ſum as was anſwerable to 
his real neceſſity. This naturally led him to reflect 
ſeriouſly on what had induced him to, commence 
gameſter, and this he preſently perceived was idle- 
' neſs, He had now found the cauſe, but the cure was 
ſtill wanting: how was that to be eſſected ſo as to pre- 
vent a relapſe? Something muſt be done; ſome me- 
thod muſt be purſued ſo eſfectually to employ his 
time, as to prevent his having any to throw away 
at gaming. It chen occurred to him that the ad- 
jutantey of the regiment was to be diſpoſed of, and 
this he determined to purchaſe as a poſt the moſt 
likely to ſind him a ſufficient and laudable way of 
paſſing his time. He had letters of credit to draw 
tor what ſum he pleaſed for his promotion in the 
army; but not to throw away idly, or to encourage 
his extravagancy. This was well: but the main 
difficulty remained, and he muſt get to the regi- 
ment before he could take any ſteps towards the in- 
tended purchaſe, or draw for the ſum to make it 
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with. While he was endeavouring 
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do fall upon 
ſome expedient to extricate himſelf out of this di. 


| lemma, his friend, who had refuſed him in the 
morning, came to pay him a vifit. Aſter a, 


cool reception on the colonel's fide, the other began 


by afking bim, what ſteps he intended to take to re- 


lieve himſelf from the anxiety he plainly ſaw he was 


mim? The colonel then told him all that he hat 


thought upon that head, and the reſolution he had 
made of purchaſing the aj jatantcy as ſoon as he 
could join the regiment : his friend then gu 

and pho ein Hit, faid, “ My dear pony 4 
fufed you in the morning, in that abrupt manner, 
in order to bring you to a ſenſe of the dangerous 
fituation you were in, and to make you reflect ſeri- 
ouſly on the folly of the way of life you had got 
Into. I heartily rejoice that it has had the deſired 
effect. Purſue the laudable refolution you have 
made, for be affured that ipLEN ESG AND GAMING 
ARE THE RUIN OF YOUTH. My intereſt, advice, 
and purſe are now at your command : there, take it, 
and pleafe yourſelf with what is neceſſary to ſubſiſt 
yourſelf and recruits to the regiment.” This pre- 
ſently brought the colonel off the bed ; and this after- 
noon's behaviour intirely obliterated the harſtmeſs 
of his friend's morning refuſal: he now viewed 
him in the agreeable lighg of a ſincere friend, and 


for ever after eſteemed, and found him fuch. In 


ort, the colonel fet out with his recruits for the 
regiment, where he gained great applauſe for his 
ſucceſs, which, as well as his commithon, he had 
. Ae one morning's folly : he imme- 

Shea le for, and purchaſed, the adjutantcy ; 
— rom that day forward never touched cards or 
dice, but, as they ought to be uſed, merely for di- 
verſion, or to unbend the mind after too Cloſe an 


attention to ſerious affairs. 
FriEnDLY ADVICE TO Orrickxs. 


GENEROSITY. 
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GENEROSITY. 


SENTIMENTS, 


NE great reaſon why men practiſe generoſity 

fo tte in the world, is their finding fo lite 
there: generoſity is catching, and if ſo many men 
eſcape it, it is in a great degree from the ſame reaſon 
that countrymen eſcape the ſmall-pox, becauſe they 
meet with no one to give it them. . 

You prove your generoſity much leſs at the time 
you give, than after it; nay, rather it is often by the 
gift only that you prove it at all; for certainly where 

ibullus told Crato he ought to remember that 
horſe he gave him, he at the ſame told him that it 
was not from generoſity that he gave him the horſe. 

How feldom is generoſity perfect and pure? How 
often do men give, becauſe it throws a certain infe- 
riority on thoſe who receive, and a ſuperiority on 


themſelves ? 
and ſerviceable to 


We are generally *obſigir 


others, in proportion as they do not want the favour. 


EXAMPHDHES. 
T HE conduct of the war againſt the Faliſci be- 
ig committed to the care of Camillus, the 
Roman dictator, he beſieged Falerii, their capital 
, and ſurrounded it with lines; but at ſo grrat 
a diftance.from the walls, that there was ſufficient 
room for the beſieged to take the air without danger. 
The Faliſci had brought from Greece the cuſtom of 


N 5 com- 


ha 
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committing all their children to the care of one 
man, who was to inſtruct them in all the branches 


of. polite literature, to take them out a walking 


with him, and ſee them perform the exerciſes proper 
for their age. The children had uſed often to walk 
with their maſter without the walls of the city be- 
fore the ſiege; and the fears of an enemy, who 
kept quiet, and at ſuch a diſtance, were not great 
enough to make them diſcontinue their exerciſe 
aſterwards. But the preſent ſchool-maſter proved a 
traitor. He at firſt led the youths only along the 
walls, than he carried them a little farther ; and at 
length, when a favourable opportunity offered, he 
led them through the-guards of the Roman camp, 
quite to the general's tent. As they were the chil- 
dren of the beſt families in the place, their treacher- 
ous leader, when he came into Camillus's preſence, 
addreſſed him thus: With theſe children I deliver 
the place you beſiege into your hands; they were 
committed to my care and tuition, but I prefer the 
friendſhip of Rome to my employment at Falerii. 
Camillus ſtruck with horror at the treachery, and 
looking at him with a menacing air: “ Traitor,“ 
fays he, „ you do not addreſs. yourſelf with your 
impious preſent either to a general or a people that 
reſemble you : we. have indeed no expreſs and for- 
mal alliance with. the Faliſci; but that which nature 
has eſtabliſhed between all men both does, and 
ſhall ſubſiſt between us. War has its rights as 
well as peace; and we have learned to make it with 
no leſs juſtice than valour. We are in arms, not 


againſt an age which is ſpared even in cities taken 


by aſſault, but againſt men armed like ourielves:; 
men, who without any previous -injury from us, 
attacked the Roman camp at Veii. 'Thou, to the 


utmoſt of thy power, haſt ſucceeded them by a new 
and different kind of crime; but for me, I ſhall 


conquer, 
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conquer, as at Veii, by Roman arts, by valour, 
works, and perſeverancmee e. 

The traitor was not diſmiſſed with this reprimand 
only: Camillus cauſed him to be ſtripped, and to 
have his hands tied behind him; and arming the 
young ſcholars with rods, he ordered them to drive 
him back into the city, and to ſcourge him all the 
way, which no doubt they did with a good will. 

At this fight the Faliſci, who# had been incon- 
ſolable for the loſs of their children, raiſed cries of 
joy: they were charmed to ſuch a degree, with ſo 
uncommon an example of juſtice and virtue, that 
in an inſtant they intirely changed their diſpoſition 
in reſpect to the Romans, and reſolved that moment 
to have a peace with ſuch generous enemies. Ac- 
cordingly they ſent ' deputies firſt to the camp, 
and afterwards to Rome ; where, when they had 
audience of the ſenate, they addreſſed them 
ſelves to it in theſe terms = * Nluſtrious fa- 
thers, conquered: by you, and your general, in a 
manner that can give no offenee to gods and 
men, we are come to furrender ourſelves to you; 
and we aſſure ourſelyes, than which nothing can be 
more glorious for victors, that we ſhall hve happier 
under your government, than under our own laws. 
The event. of this war has brought forth two excel- 
lent examples for mankind. You, fathers, have 
preferred juſtice to immediate conqueſt ; and we,, 
excited by that juſtice which we admire, volunta- 
rily preſent you the victory. LIV. lib. v. c. 27. 


. 


ME ſee in the famous event which we have juſt 
related the power of virtue, and what impreſſion it 
is capable of making upon the mind of man, when 
ſolid and ſincere. No one can read this fact, without 
ſeeling himſelf warmly affected with indignation for 
the perſidious maſter, * gives up his ſcholars, 


7 


* 
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and admiration for Camillus, who ſends them back 
to their parents. Sentiments of this kind are not 
free, and do not depend upon the will ; they are im- 
phanted in the heart, they are a part of it, and born 
with us. We muſt therefore renounce nature, and 
Tupprets its voice, to believe, or to ſay, that virtue 
and vice are only names without force or reality. It 
is very evident in the hiſtory of this people, that 
their reputation for faith 'to engagements, equity, 
humanity, and clemency, contributed more than 
any thing beſides to aggrandize the Roman empire. 
Pur. in CANILLoO, Lav. lib. 5, c. 26, 2. 


PAPIRIUS CARB O, the Roman conſul, be- 
ing impeached as an accomplice in the aſſaſſination 
of the fecond Africanus, and having affronted one 
of his ſervants, he ſtole the box in which his maſter 
kept all his papers, and carried it to Licinius Craſ- 
ſus, who was employed to make good the indictment. 
Craſſus had conceived an implacable hatred to Pa- 
pirius, and theſe papers would have furniſhed him 
with ample matter to gratify it; but the generous 
Roman had ſuch an abhorrence of the treachery, 
that he Tent back the flave in chains, and the box 

unopened, ſaying, that “ he had rather et an enemy 
and a and a criminal eſcape unpuniſhed, than deftroy him 
by baſe 2 diſhonourable means.“ 


BRU Tus, the general, conquered we 
Patarenſes, ordered them, on pain of death, to 
bring him all the gold and ſilver, promiſing — 

to ſuch as ſhould difeover any hidden treaſures. 
Upon this a flave, belonging to a rich citizen, in- 
formed * his maſter, and diſeovered to a cen- 
turion, was ſent for that purpoſe, the place 
where be bad buried his wealth. The citizen was 
5 ſeized, and brought, together with the 
treacherous 
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treacherous mfotmer before Brutus. The mother of 
the accuſed followed them, declaring, with tears in 
her eyes, that fe had hid the treafare without her 
ſon's ledye, and conſequently ought to be pu- 
niſhed. On the other hand, the flave ſtood to his 
firſt information, maintaining that his mafter, and 
not his mother, had t efled the edict. Brutus 
heard both parties with great paticmcee; and being in 
the end convinced that the arcuſution of the flave 
was chiefly founded on the hatred he bore to his 
maſter, he commended the tenderneſs and 
ſity of the mother, reſtored the whole ſum to the 
ſon, and condemned the flave to be crucified. This 
judgment, which was immediately publifhed wif 
over Lycia, gained him the hearts of the inba- 
bitants, who came in flocks to him from all quarters, 
offering of their own accord what ready money they 
had by them. AyPTAN, hb. iv. p. 635. 


THE fecond Scipio Africanus, being bound by 
the will of Amelia, who had left him a large for- 
tune, to Pay at three differetit times to the two 
daughte his grandfather by adoption, half rheir 

ons, which. atnounted to eleven thouſand two 
undred and fifty pounds, the time for the pay- 
ment of the firft ſam being expired, Scipio put the 
whole money into the hands of a banker. Tiberius 
Gracchus and Scipio Nafica, who had married the 
two fiſters, * that Scipio had made a miſ- 
take, went to him, and obſerved that the laws al- 
lowed him three years to pay that fum in, and at 
three different times. Young Scipio anfwered, 
that he knew very well what the laws directed on 
this occaſion ; that they might indeed be executed 
in their greateſt rigour with ſtrangers, but that 
friends and relations ought to treat one another with 
a more generou en 
| W 
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them to receive the whole ſum. They were ſtruck 
with ſuch admiration at the generoſity of their 
kinſman, that, in their return, home, they reproached 
themſelves with their narrow way of thinking, at 
the time when they made the greateſt figure, and 
had the higheft regard paid to them of any family in 
Rome. This generous action, ſays Polybius, was 
the more admired, becauſe no perſon in Rome, ſo 
far from conſenting to pay ſo large a ſum before it 
was due, would pay even twenty pounds before the 
time ſor payment was elapſed. 


PAPIRIA, the mother of Scipio, having been 

divorced: from .her huſband, was not. in circum- 
ſtances. to ſupport the,. dignity of her birth; and 
therefore lived in great obſcurity, never appearing 
in the aſſemblies, - or public ceremonies. Scipio, 
after he became poſſeſſed of the fortune abovemen- 
tioned, aſſigned over ſo large a part of it to his mo- 
ther, as enabled her not onlyto enjoy the conveniences 
of life, but to appear as uſual in the beſt company, 
with an equipage and ſplendor every way ſuitable to 
her birth, and the auguſt houſe to which ſhe was 
related. This noble generoſity of Scipio did him 
great honour, eſpecially in the minds of the ladies, 
who. expatiated on it in all their converſations, and 
in a city, whoſe inhabitants, ſays Polybius, were 
not eaſily. prevailed upon to part with their money. 
After the death of his mother the rich poſſeſſiuns he 
had given her reverted: to him, by law as well as 
equity; and his ſiſters, . according to the cuſtom of 
' thoſe times, had not the leaſt claim to them. Never- 
theleſs, Scipio thought it would be diſhonourable in. 
him had he taken them back; he therefore made 
over to bis ſiſters whatever he had preſented to his 
mother, which amounted to a very conſiderable 
fum; and by this freſh proof of his glorious diſre- 
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gard of wealth, and the tender friendfhip he had for 
his family, acquired the applauſe of the whole 
City. |  Excery. ( PoLys. 

THE diſintereſted generoſity of this great man was 
not confined to his on family or relations. Going 
to command in Spain during the war with Numan- 
tia, Antiochus Sidetes ſent him rich and magnificent 
preſents. Some generals would have appropriated 
them to their own uſe : Scipio received them in pub- 
lic, ſitting upon his tribunal in the view of the 
whole army, and gave orders that they ſhould be 
delivered to the queſtor , to be applied in reward» 
ing thoſe officers and ſoldiers who ſhould diſtinguiſh 
themſelves in the ſervice. By ſuch conduct a ge- 
nerous and noble ſoul is known. EpiT. Liv. lib. $7. 


Aſchines and Demoſthenes were the two greateſt 
orators which Greece, or, perhaps, any other na- 
tion ever produced. The former having drawn up 
an accufation againſt one Cteſfi wry or rather againſt 
Demoſthenes, a time was fixed {or hearing the 
trial. No cauſe ever excited ſo much curioſity, nor 
was pleaded with ſo much pomp. People flocked 
to it from all parts, ſays Cicero , and they had 
great reaſon for ſo doing ; for what fight could be 
nobler than a conflict between two orators, each of 
them excellent in his way ; both formed by nature, 
improved by art, and animated by perpetual diſſen- 
tions, and an inſuperable jealouſy! The diſpoſition 
of the people, and the juncture of the times, 
ſeemed to favour ZEſchines ; nevertheleſs, he loſt his 
cauſe, and was My eptenced to baniſhment for 
bis raſh accuſation. He thereupon went and ſettled. 


The queſtor was the treaſurer of the army. 
+ Cicer. de opt. gen, orat. n. a2. | 1 
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at Rhodes, where he 


opened a ſchool of eloquence, 
the fame and glory of which continued for man 
ages. He began his lectures with the two orations 
that had occaſioned his baniſhment. Great enco- 
miums were given to chat of Alfchines-; but when 
they heard that of Demoſthenes, the plaudits and 
acciamations were redoubled; and it was then he 
ſpoke theſe worde, fo greatly laudable in the mouth 
f an enemy: * But what applauſes would you 
have beſtowed, had you heard Demoſthenes ſpeak it 
himfafr? | F Bs 
The victor likewiſe made a good uſe of the con - 
queſt; for the inſtam Eſchines left Athens, in or- 
der to Embark for Rhodes, Demoſthenes ran after 
bim, and forced him to accept of a purſe of money; 
which muſt have obliged him ſo much the more, as 
he had leſs room to expect ſuch an offer. On this 
occaſion Aſchines cried out: © How will it be 
—— enough for me to regret a country in which 
1 teave an enemy more generous, than 1 can h 
to find friends in any other part of the world!“ 


WHEN Ageſilaus was declared king, he was put 
into poſſeſſion of the whole eſtate of his brother 
Agis, of which Leotychides was deprived as a baſ- 
tard ; but ſeeing the relations of that prince, on the 
fide of his mother Lampito, were all very poor, he 
divided the whole inheritance with them; and by 
that act of generoſity acquired great reputation, and 

the good-will of all the world, inſtead of the envy 
and hatrea he might have drawn upon himſelf 
by the inheritance. Theſe fort of ſacrifices are glo- 
nous, though rare, and can never be ſufficiently. 
atnifed. - PELUY. IN AGESLL. 


Some authors afcribe theſe words to Demoſthenes, when, 
three years after, he met with the fame fate as Æſchines, and was 
alſo baniſhed from Athens, Rox r. 1 THE 
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THE command of the Roman army apainſt 
Pyrrhus, king of Macedon, being conſerred on Fa- 
bricius, an unknown perſon came into his camp 
with a letter ſrom the king's phyfician, who offered 
to take Pyrrhus off by poiſon, it the Romans would 
promiſe him a recompence propertienable to the 
ſervice he ſhould render them, by putting an end 
to ſo deſtruftive a war without any danger to them- 
ſelves. Fabricius, who always retained the fame 
probity and juſtice ® even in time of war, which 
furniſhes fo many pretexts for departing from 
thence ; and as he knew there were ſome rights 
which ought to be preſerved inviolable, even with 
enemies themſelves, was ſtruck with a juſt horror 
at ſuch a propoſal ; and as he would not ſuffer the 
king to conquer him with gold , he thought it 
would be infamous in himſelf to conquer the 
king by poiſon. After ſome conference, there- 
fore, with his colleague Æmilius, he wrote a letter 
to Pyrrhus, to caution him againſt chat black 
treachery. His letter was conceived in theſe terms: 


CAIUS FABRICIUS, : 
ei 
QUINTUS AMILIUS, 
CoNnsULs, 
To KING PYRRHUS, 
HALT R. 


« YOU ſeem to form a wrong judgment both 
of friends and enemies, and this will be your own 


* See the article Fealth (contempt of.) 

+ Ejuſdem animi fuit, auro non vinci, veneno non vincere, 
admirati ſumus — — virum, quem non regis, non contra re- 
gem promiſſa flexiſſent; boni exempli tenacem, quod difficillimum 
eſt, in bello innocentem ; qui aliquod eſſe crederet in hoſte nefas, 
qui in ſumma paupertate, quam ſibi decus fecerat, non aliter refu- 
git divitias quam venenum. Sxxxc. ErisT. 120. vp 

opinion 


opinion when you have read the letter which hag 
been written to us: for you would then be ſenſible, 
that you are carrying on a war againſt people of 
virtue and honour, at the ſame time that you repoſe 
entire confidenee in the worſt of men. The infor- 
mation we now ſend you reſults more from our 
affection for ourſelves, than for you; for we were 
unwilling that your death ſhould give the world oc- 
caſion to defame us, and would not have it imagined 
that we had recourſe to treachery, through deſpair 
of terminating-this war happily by our valour.” 
rrhus having received this letter, and finding 
it to be a true repreſentation of the fact, cauſed his 
phyſician to be puniſhed; and ſent back all the Ro- 
mans he had taken priſoners, without ranſom, as a 
teſtimonial of his gratitude to Fabricius and the re · 
public. | | 
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HAPPINESS not founded on Wealth, 
or the Viciſſitudes of Human Life. 


8 EN TIME NT S. 


OU ſee here a natable inſtance of the un- 
certainty of human grandeur, and of the 
mutability of fortune; let it make a proper im- 
preſſion on you all, but eſpecialiy on ſuch of you 
as are in the vigour of your age. Let not preſent 
roſperity ſo far puff up any man as to make him 
have with arrogance towards another; neither let 
any man conſide in his good fortune, for he cannot 
tell how ſoon it may forſake him. 


1 


It 
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4 It is the lot of mankind to be happy and miſera- 
N ble by turns; the wiſdom of nature will have it ſo'; 
f and it is exceedingly ſor our advantage it ſhould be 


ſo. By the mediation of this mixture we have the 
: comfort of hope to ſupport us in our diſtreſſes, and 
q the apprehenſions of a change, to keep a check 
upon us in the very height -of our greatneſs and 
| glory; ſo that by this viciſſitude of good and evil, 
| we are kept ſteady in our philoſophy, and in our 
religion. The one puts us in mind of God's om- 
nipotence and juſtice, the other of his goodneſs and 
mercy : the one tells us that there is no truſting to 
our ſtrength ; the other preaches faith and reſigna- 
tion in the proſpect of an over-ruling Providence 
that takes care of us. | 4 


EXAMPLES. 


C RASUS was king of Lydia. His very name, 
which is become a proverb, carries in it 

an idea of immenſe riches. 'The, wealth of this 
prince, to judge of it only by the preſents he made 
to the temple of Delphos, muſt have been exceſ- 
lively great. Moſt of thoſe preſents were to be 
ſeen in the time of Herodotus ; and were worth 
ſeveral millions. We, may partly account for the 
treaſures of this prince from certain mines that he 
had fituate, according, to Strabo, between Perga- 
mos and Atarnes; as alſo from the little river Pac- 
tolus, the ſand of which was gold. This uncom- 
mon affluence, which is a thing extraordinary, did 
not enervate or ſoften the courage of Cræſus. He 
thought it unworthy of a prince to ſpend his time 
in idleneſs and pleaſure. Herodotus obſerves that 
„he was the firſt conqueror of the Greeks *, who 
till then had never been ſubject to a foreign power. 


* Doubtleſs . 
3 
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But what is ſt] mote extraordinary in this prince, 
though he was {ſo immenſely rich, and fo great ü 
warrior, yet his chief delight was in literature and 
the ſciences. His court was the ordinary reſidence 
of thofe famous and learned men, fo revered by an- 


tiquity, and diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Seven 


wie Men of Greece. Solon, one of the moſt ce. 
lebrated amongſt them, after having eſtabliſhed new 
laws at Athens, went to Sardis, where he was re- 
ceived in a manner ſuitable to the reputation of ſo 
great a man. The king, attended with a numerous 
court, appeared in all his regal pomp and ſplendor, 
drefſed in the moſt magnificent apparel, which was 
all over enriched with gold, and glittered with dia: 
monds. Notwithſtanding the novelty of this ſpec- 
tacle to Solon, it did not appear that he was the leaft 


moved at it, er that he uttered a word which diſ- 


covered the leaſt ſurprize or admiration ; on the 
contrary, le of fenſe might fufficiently diſcern 
from his behaviour, that he looked upon all this 
outward , as an indication of a little mind, 
which knows mot in what true preatnefs oonſiſts. 
This coldnefs and indifference in Solon's firſt ap- 
proach gave the king no ſavourable opinion of his 
new gueſt. He afterwards ordered all his treaſures, 
his magnificent apartment, and coſtly furniture 
ſhould be ſhewn him; as if he expected by the 
multitude of his fine veſſels, diamonds, ſtatues, and 

intings, to conquer the philoſopher's indifference. 
But it was the king that Solon was come to viſit, 
and not the walls or chambers of his palace. He 
had no notion of making an eſtimate of his worth, 


by theſe outward appendages, but by himfetf and 
perſonal qualities. 


When Solon had ſeen all, he was brought back 
to the king: Cræſus then aſked him, which of man- 
kind, in all his travels, he had found the —_— 
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happy? „“ One Tellus,“ replied Solon, « a citizen 
of Athens, a very honeſt and good man, who had 
lived all his days without indigence, had always 
ſeen his country in a flauriſhing condition, had 
children that were univerſally eſteemed, with the 
ſatisfaction of ſeeing thoſe children's children, and 

at laſt died gloriouſly fighting for his country.” 

Such an anſwer as this, in which gold and ſilver 
were accounted as nothing, ſeemed to Cræſus to 
argue a ſtrange ignorance and ſtupidity. However, 
as he flattered: himſelf of being ranked in the ſe- 
cond degree” of happineſs, he aſked him, who of 
all thoſe he had ſeen was the next in felicity to 
Tellus? Solon anſwered, “ Cleobis and Bitou, of 
Argos, two brothers , who had left behind them a 
perfect pattern of fraternal affection, and of the re - 
ſpect due from children to their parents. Upon a 
ſolemn feſtival, when their mother, a prieſteſs of 
Juno, was to go to-the temple, the oxen that were 
to draw her not being ready, the two ſons put 
themſelves to the yoke, and drew their mother's 
chariot thither, which was above five miles diſtant. 
All the mothers of the place, raviſhed with admira- 
tion, congratulated the prieſteſs on the piety of her 
ſons. She, in the tranſport of her joy and thankſul- 
neſs, earneſtly intreated the goddeſs to reward her 
children with the beſt thing that heaven can give to, 
man. Her prayers were heard. When the ſacri- 
fice was over, her two ſons fell aſleep in the very 
temple, and there died in a ſoft and peaceful ſlum- 
ber. In honour of their piety, the people of Argos 
conſecrated ſtatues to them. in the temple of Del- 
phos.” ©: What then,” ſays Cræſus, you do not 
reckon me in the number of the happy?“ Solon, 
who was not willing either to flatter him, or exaſpe- 
rate him any farther, replied calmly ; „King of 
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Lydia, 
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Lydia, beſides many other advantages, the god, 
have given us Grecians a ſpirit of moderation and 
reſerve, which hath produced amongſt us a plain, 
popular kind of philoſophy, accompanied with 4 
certain generous freedom, void of pride or oftenta- 
tion ; and therefore not well ſuited to the courts of 
kings. This philoſophy, conſidering what an inh- 
nite number of viciſſitudes and accidents the life of 
man is liable to, does not allow us either to glory 
in any proſperity we enjoy ourſelves, or to admire 
bappineſs in others, which perhaps may prove only 
tranſient or ſuperficial.” From hence he took oc- 
caſion to obſerve to him further. © That the life 
of man ſeldom exceeds ſeventy years, which are 
made up of months, weeks, and days, not two of 
which are exactly alike : ſo that the time to come is 
nothing but a ſeries of various accidents which 
cannot be foreſeen. Therefore, in our opinion 
(continued he) no man can be eſteemed bapty, but be 
whoſe happineſs God continues ts the end of bis life *. 


As 


9 —— Ultima ſemper | 
Expectanda dies homini eſt, dicique beatus 
Ante obitum nemo, ſupremaque funera debet. Juv. SAT. x. 274. 


Cræſus if we judge of him by the character he bears in hiſtory, 
was a very good prince, and worthy-of eſteem in many reſpccts. 
He had a great deal of good nature, affability, and humanity: 
His palace was a receptacle, for men of wit and learning; which 
ſtews that he himſelt was a perſon of learning, and had a taſte for 
the ſciences. His weakneſs was, that he laid a great ſtreſs upon 
riches and magnificence, thought himſelf great and happy in pro- 
portion to his poſſeſſions, miſtook regal pomp and ſplendor for 
true and ſolid greatneſs, and fed his vanity with the exceſſive ſub- 
miſſion of thoſe that ſtood in a kind of adoration before hit. 
Theſe learned men, thoſe wits; and other courtiers that enriched 
themſelves by his bounty and liberali:y, took care not to differ 
from the the priace's taſte, and never thought of undeceiving him 
with reſpect to his errors and falſe ideas. Aſop, the author of 
the Fables, who had formerly been a ſlave, and till retain- 
ed ſomewhat of the ſpirit and character of ſlavery, then at the 
court of this prince, obſerving that Solon was looked upon with 


coldneſs after his converſation with the king, ſaid to him by wa 


As for others, who are perpetually expoſed to. a 


id thouſand dangers, - we account their happineſs as 
n, uncertain as the crown to a perſon that is engaged 
a in battle, and has not yet obtained the victory,” 
4. It was not long before Cræſus experienced the 
of truth of what Solon had told him. He had two 
- ſons, one of whom being dumb, was a perpetual ſub- 
) 


ject of affliction to him. The other, named Atys, 


to be an extraordinary hunting-match for the killing 


the neizhbourhood. All the young lords of the-court 
were to be at this hunting. Atys very earneſtly 
importuned his father that he would give him leave 
to be preſent. The king granted him his requelt ; 
but put him under the care of .a_ diſcreet young 
prince, who had taken refuge in his court, and was 
named Adraſtus ; and this very Adraſtus, as he 
of advice, “ Solon, we muſt either not come near princes at all, 
or ſpeak things that ere agreeable to them.“ Say rather, re- 
plied Solon, that we ſhould either never come near them at all, 

or elſe ſpeak ſuch things as may be for their good.“ Seneca is per- 

| fectly of Solon's opinion. Speaking of what great uſe a fa thtul 
and ſincere friend may be to a prince, he ſays, Dic illis, non 
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quod voluat audire, ſed quod auditlc fe volent. Plenas aures 


adulationibus aliquaudo vera vox intret; da con ſilium util:, Quæ- 
18, quid felici præſtare poſſis? Eſfieiet, ne fecilitati ſuæ ere lat. 
Parum in illum contuleris, ſi illi ſemel ſtultam fiduciam perman- 
ſurz ſemper potentiæ excuſſeris, docceriſque mobilia elle qua: dedit 
caſus ; ac ſæpe inter fortunam maximam et ultimam nihil in- 
tereſſe.“ Sxx, br Ber lib, vi c. 33. fe. Tell them not 
what they chuſe to hear, but what they will with they had heard. 
Give them wholeſ.me advice; let a word of truth reach thoſe ears 
which are perpetually fed and entertained with flattery. You wil 
aſk me what ſervice can be done to à perſon arrived at the higheſt 
pitch of felicity? It will teach him not to truſt in his protperity ; 
it will remove that vain confidence he has in his power and great» 
nels, as if they were to endure for ever; make him underſtand that 
— thing which belongs to, and depends upon fortune, is as un- 
ſtable as herſelf ; and that there is often but the ſpace of a mo- 
neut between the highelt elevation, and the moſt unhappy downfal. 
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was diſtinguiſhed by every good quality, and his 
great conſolation and delight. One day there was 


of a wild boar, which had committed great ravage in 


Was 
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was aiming bis javelin at the boar, unfortunately 
killed Atys. It is impoſſible to expreſs either the 


aſſtictiom of the father when he heard of this fatal 
accident, or of the unhappy prince, the innocent 
author of the murder, who: expiated his fault with 
his blood, ſtabbing himſelf in the breaſt with bis 
own ſword, upon the funeral pile of the unſortu · 
nate Atys. Two whole years were ſpent on this 
occaſion- in deep mourning, the afflicted father's 
thoughts being wholly taken up with the loſs he had 
ſuſtained. But the growing reputation, and great 
qualities of Cyrus, king of Perſia, who began to 
[il make himſelf known, rouſed his martial ſpirits, and 
RE... diverted his mind to other thoughts. A war com- 

mene hgzwecen the two kings, in the courſe of 
which Cyrus laid geg to Sardis, and. carried it; 

and likewiſe took Cræſus captive. Cræſus, being 
was condemned by the conqueror to be 
with fourteen young Lydians, as a fa- 
criſice and firſt fruits. of his victory. Accordingly 
the funeral pile was prepared, and that unhappy 
prince, being laid thereon, and juſt upon the point 
of execution, recollecting the converiation he had 
formerly had with Solon, was wofully convinced of 
the truth of that philoſopher's admonition ; and in 
remembrance thereof, cried out aloud three times, 
« O- Solon, Solon, Solon!“ Cyrus, who, with the 
chief officers of his court, was preſent at this ſpec- 
tacle, was curious to know why. Cræſus pronounced 
that celebrated philoſopher's name with ſo much ve- 
hemence in his extremity. Being told the reaſon, and 
reflecting upon the uncertain ſtate of all ſublunary 
things, he was touched with commiſeration of the 
prince's misfortunes, cauſed him to be taken from 
the pile, and treated him after wards, as long as he 
lived with honour and reſpect “. Thus had Solon 
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the glory with one ſingle word to ſave the life of one 
king, and give a wholeſome leſſon of inſtruction to 
another. HEROD. lib. i. c. 18—86—91, PLuT, 
IN SOLON,  RoLLIN, ANT. HisT.vol. ii. 


MONIMA was a lady whom all Greece ad- 
mired, not ſo much for her beauty, though con- 
feſſedly exquiſite, as for her wiſdom and prudence. 
Mithridates, king of Pontus, who, excepting Alex- 
ander, was the greateſt of kings, having fallen deſ- 

rately in love with her, had forgot nothing that 
might incline her to favour his paſhon : he ſent her 
at once fifteen thouſand pieces of gold; but her 
virtue was proof againſt every attack. She refuſed 
his preſents till he gave her the quality of wife and 
queen, and ſent her the royal tiara or diadem ; an 
eſſential egg «| in the marriage of the kings of 
thoſe nations, Nor did ſhe then comply without 
extreme regret. A more humble ſtation was what 
ſhe would much rather have choſen ; but her friends, 
dazzled with the ſplendor of a crown, and the power 
of Mithridates, who was at that time every where 
victorious, and at the height of his glory, inſiſted 
on her acceptance of ſo advantageous an offer. She 
complied, and the world thought her happy ; but 
they were greatly miſtaken : that unfortunate prin - 
ceſs paſſed her life in continual ſadneſs and afflic- 
tion, lamenting her fatal beauty, that inſtead of an 
huſband had given her a maſter, and inſtead of pro- 
curing her an honourable abode, and the endear- 
ments of conjugal ſociety, had confined her in a 
cloſe priſon, under a guard of barbarians ; where, 
far removed from the delightful regions of Greece, 
the had only enjoyed a dream of that happineſs with 
whichſhe had been flattered, and had really loſt that 
ſolid and ſubſtantial good ſhe poſſeſſed in her own 
beloved country, But her miſery was not yet com- 
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pleat» Mithridates, who for thirty years had main- 
tained a war againſt the Romans, was at laſt defeated 
by Lucullus in the plains of Cabiræ. Even at this 
battle fortune ſeemed to ſmile on him as formerly, 
for he had greatly the advantage in the two firſt 
actions; but, on a ſudden, fortune, honour, wealth, 
and every thing the world calls great forſook him: 
in ſhort, he was ſo completely conquered in a third 
engagement that he was obliged: to make his eſcape 
on foot, and without a ſingle ſervant to attend him. 
Enraged at this defeat, and ſuppoſing that his wife 
would fall into the hands of Lucullus, jealouſy or 
cruelty prompted him to ſend her orders to die by the 
hands of Bacchidas, the eunuch. When this mef- 
ſenger of death arrived, and had ſignified to the 
princeſs the order of Mithridates, which favoured 
her no farther than to leave her at liberty to chuſe 
the kind of death ſhe thought moſt gentle and im- 
mediate, Monima, taking the diadem from her head, 
tied it round her neck, and hung herſelf up by it; 
but that wreath not being ſtrong enough, and break- 
ing, ſhe cried out, Ah, fatal trifle, you might at 
leaſt do me this mournful office.” 'Then throwing 
it away with indignation, ſhe preſented her neck to 
Bacchidas, who diſpatched her with one relentleſs 
ſtroke. As for Mithridates, though. he recovered 
his kingdom again, he did not long enjoy it ; for 
being driven by Pompey to his ſon Pharnaces, he 
there meditated a ſcheme of revenge as threw his 
army into ſuch a terror, that, to prevent the execu- 
tion of it, they conſpired againſt him, and choſe 
Pharnaces his ſon king. Mithridates then ſeeing 
himſelf abandoned by all the world, and that even 
his ſon would not ſuffer him to eſcape where he 
could, retired to his apartment, and after giving 
ifon to ſuch of his wives and daughters as were 
with him at that time, he took the * ; 
. | 2 but 
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but when he perceived that it had not its effect up- 
on him, he had recourſe to his ſword. Dion. 


PERSEUS had reigned eleven years king of 
Macedon. He was powerful, and immenſely rich : 
but, after — declared war againſt the Romans, 
in a few years he was ſtripped of his dominions, 
himſelf taken priſoner, and, together with his wife 
and children, led in triumph through the ſtreets of 
Rome. After being made a public ſpectacle, he 
was bound in chains, and thrown into priſon. It 
would melt the moſt obdurate heart to read the ſuf- 
ferings he there endured. Though deeply ſenſible 
of his miſery, all that P. Emelius, who had con- 
quered him, could do for his relief, was to get him 
removed from the common jail into' a more com- 
modious prifon. Hunger had made him receive 
with gratitude ſome broken victuals from a common 
malefactor, in hopes of living to ſee better days: 
but when he found the only favour he was to 
expect was a change of one priſon for another, 
patience forſook him, and, by abſtaining from all 
kinds of food, he put an end both to his life and 
ſufferings. | 

Of the three children of Perſeus, two, his elde 
daughter and ſon, did not ſurvive him long. Touch- 
ed with their own and their royal father's misfor- 
tunes, they gave themſelves up to vexation and 
Fil, which put an early period to their days. 

is youngett ſon, Alexander, by a fate ſtill more 
unhappy than death itſelf, . was reduced to work 
with his own hands for the means of life: and 
afterwards, as he had learnt the Latin tongue, he 
became a regiſter under the magiſtrates of the city 
of Alba. 

What a fall was this for the ſon of the greateſt 
king upon earth ! and what example can be more 
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capable of humbling human pride Liv. xlii. 
PLUT. IN ZEMIL. n 


_ LYSIMACHUS, at the diviſion of Alexan- 
der's empire, had ſeveral provinces allotted to his 
ſhare ; beſides which he had now obtained the king- 
dom of Macedonia, having alſo fifteen children liv- 
ing to be the comforts of his old age. In ſuch a 
fituation he thought himſelf contented and happy: 
but ſo it was, that, like the fair city Lyſimachia, 
which he had built, and called after his own name, 
and which was ſwallowed up by an earthquake, he 
ſuddenly faw himſelf and his — his foreign 
and domeſtic hopes, not only turned upfide- 
down, but deſtroyed for ever. His eldeſt fon 
Agathocles, a prince of great hopes, becauſe of 
great prudence, he had married to Lyſandra, the 
daughter of Ptolemy by Eurydice, the daughter 
of Antipater ; and ſome time after himſelf mar- 
ried Arſinoe, the daughter of Ptolemy by Bere- 
nice, a widow, who had accompanied his other 
wife into Egypt as her friend. Theſe, Eurydice, 
Berenice, Lyſandra, and Arſinoe, introduced ſcenes 
of blood and confuſion into both courts. In that of 
Ptolemy I. Berenice prevailed upon the king to 
favour her children in preference to thoſe of her 
miſtreſs ; whereupon Ptolemy Ceraunus, the king's 
eldeſt ſon, fled to the court of Lyſimachus, where 
he was kindly received by his brother-in-law Aga- 
thocles, and his ſiſter Lyſandra. But in this court 
he found Arſinoe, the daughter of his malicious 
mother-in-law, as powerful, and more implacable 
than ſhe. She infuſed it into her huſband's head, 
that his ſon, his eldeſt ſon, Agathocles, who had 
conquered for him half his empire, and in whom 
the army and people had their hopes bound up, 
was ſecretly his enemy; upon which the hopeleſs 


young 
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ung prince was firſt impriſoned, and then poi- 
oned ; a fact which ſtruck not only the family, but 
all the ſubjects of Lyſimachus with horror, and the 
fright of which induced Lyſandra to fly with her 
children, and her brother Ptolemy. Ceraunus, to 
Seleucus, where they found not — civil, but a 
kind reception. Many of the officers in Lyſima- 
chus's army, and ſome of the principal lords of his 
court, followed them, and all concurred in beſeech- 
ing him to make war upon this unnatural parent, 
who, vexed with the reflections made on what he 
had already done, grew every day more and more 
cruel. Seleucus, though he was ſeventy-ſeven 
years old, had ſtill all the vigour and activity of a 
young man : he therefore lent a willing ear to 
theſe inſinuations, the rather, becauſe he had no 
rival left but Lyſimachus; and him once ſubdued, 
he ſaw no cauſe to doubt that his own empire would 
be extended as far as that of Alexander his maſter: 
inſtantly therefore he fell upon the dominions of 
Lyſimachus, in Afia, and ſtripped him of them al- 
moſt' as ſoon as he attacked them. Both armies 
meeting at laſt near Corupedion, in Phrygia, a bat- 
tle enſued, where, in the ſeventy-fourth year of his 
age, Lyſimachus, having firſt loſt all his children, 
except two, fell in the field, and left the victory 
with his kingdoms to Seleucus, juſtly ſurnamed 
Nicator, or ths conqueror. APPIAN IN 
BSYRIACIS. JUST, lib. xvii. c. 1—2. MMEMNON., 
oP PHOT, cod. cexxiv. c. . 


DAMOCLES, one of the courtiers of Diony- 
fius the Elder, tyrant of Syracuſe, was perpetually 
extolling with raptures his treaſures, grandeur, the 
number of his troops, the extent of his dominions, 
the magnificence of his palaces, and the univerſal 
abundance of all good things and enjoyments in 
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LIV. xi. 
PLUT. IN EMIL. # 


LYSIMACHUS, at the diviſion of Alexan- 
der's empire, had ſeveral provinces allotted to his 
ſhare ; beſides which he had now obtained the king- 


dom of Macedonia, having alſo fifteen children liv- 


ing to be the comforts of his old age. In ſuch a 


fituation he thought himſelf contented and happy : 
but ſo it was, that, like the fair city Lyſimachia, 


which he had built, and called after his own name, 
and which was ſwallowed up by an earthquake, he 

1 — — his foreign 
and domeſtic hopes, not only turned upſide- 
down, but deſtroyed for ever. His eldeſt fon 
Agathocles, a prince of great hopes, becauſe of 
great prudence, he had married to Lyſandra, the 
daughter of Ptolemy by Eurydice, the daughter 
of Antipater ; and ſome time after himſelf mar- 
ried Arſinoe, the daughter of Ptolemy by Bere- 
nice, a widow, who had accompanied his other 
wife into Egypt as her friend. Theſe, Eurydice, 
Berenice, Lyſandra, and Arſinoe, introduced ſcenes 
of blood and confuſion into both courts. In that of 
Ptolemy I. Berenice prevailed upon the king to 
favour her children in preference to thoſe of her 
miſtreſs ; whereupon Ptolemy Ceraunus, the king's 
eldeſt ſon, fled to the court of Lyſimachus, where 
he was kindly received by his brother-in-law Aga- 
thocles, and his fiſter Lyſandra. But in this court 
he found Arſinoe, the daughter of his malicious 
mother-in-law, as powerful, and more implacable 
than ſhe. She infuſed it into her huſband's head, 
that his ſon, his eldeſt ſon, Agathocles, who had 
conquered for him half his empire, and in whom 
the army and people had their hopes bound up, 


vas ſecretly his enemy; upon which the hopeleſs 


young 
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ung prince was firſt impriſoned, and then poi - 
oned ; a fact which ſtruck not only the family, but 
all the ſubjects of Lyſimachus with horror, and the 
fright of which induced Lyſandra to fly with her 
children, and her brother Ptolemy. Ceraunus, to 
Seleucus, where they found not br civil, but a 
kind reception. Many of the officers in Lyſima- 
chus's army, and ſome cf the principal lords of his 
court, followed them, and all concurred in beſeech- 
ing him to make war upon this unnatural parent, 
who, vexed with the reflections made on what he 
had already done, grew every day more and more 
cruel, Seleucus, though he was ſeventy-ſeven 
years old, had ſtill all the vigour and activity of a 
young man : he therefore lent a willing ear to 
theſe inſinuations, the rather, becauſe he had no 
rival left but Lyſimachus; and him once ſubdued, 
he ſaw no cauſe to doubt that his own empire would 
de extended as far as that of Alexander his maſter: 
inſtantly therefore he fell upon the dominions of 
Lyſimachus, in Afia, and ſtripped him of them al- 
moſt” as ſoon as he attacked them. Both armies 
meeting at laſt near Corupedion, in Phrygia, a bat- 
tle enſued, where, in the ſeventy-fourth year of his 
age, Lyſimachus, having firſt loſt all his children, 
except two, fell in the field, and left the victory 
with his kingdoms to Seleucus, juſtly ſurnamed 
Nicator, or ths conqueror. APPIAN IN 
SYRIACIS. JUST. lib. xvii. c. 1—2, MMEMNON, 
oP PHOT, cod. cexxiv. c. 9. 


DAMOCLES, one of the courtiers of Diony- 
fius the Elder, tyrant of Syracuſe, was perpetually 
extolling with raptures his treaſures, grandeur, the 
number of his troops, the extent of his dominions, 
the magnificence of his palaces, and the univerſal 
abundance of all good things and enjoyments in 
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his poſſeſſion; always repeating, that never man was 
happier than Dinyſtus. ** Becauſe you are of that 
opinion,” faid the tyrant, “will you taſte and make 
proof of my felicity in perſon ?? The offer was ac- 
cepted with joy, Damocles was placed upon a 
golden bed, covered with carpets of ineſtimable 
value. The fide-boards were loaded with veſſels of 
gold and ſilver. The moſt beautiful ſlaves in the 
moſt ſplendid habits ſtood around him watching the 
leaſt ſignal to ſerve him. The moſt exquiſite eſſence 
and perfumes had not been ſpared. 'The table was 
{ſpread with proportionable magnificence. Damocles 
was all joy, and looked upon himſelf as the happieſt 
man in the world ; when, unfortunately caſting up 
his eyes, he beheld over his head the point of a 
ſword, which hung from the roof only by a ſingle 
horſe-hatr. He was immediately ſeized with a cold 
ſweat, every thing diſappeared in an inſtant : he 
could ſee nothing but the ſword, nor think of any 
thing but his danger. In the height of his fear, he de- 
fired permiſſion to retire, and declared he would be 
happy no longer. Cic. Tusc. Qu sr. lib. v. n. 
61, 62. 


THIS was a very natural and ſtriking repreſen · 
tation of the uncomſortable manner in which the 
tyrant paſſed his days, as appears from the amazing 
precautions he thought neceſſary for the ſecurity of 
his life. He wore under his robe a cuiraſs of braſs. 
He never harrangued the people, but from the top 
of an high tower ; and thought proper to make him- 
ſelf invulnerable by being inacceſſible, not daring 
to confide in any of his friends and relations ; his 
guard was compoſed of ſlaves and ſtrangers: he 
went abroad as little as poſſible, fear obliging him 
to condemn himſelf to a kind of impriſonment. 
Theſe extraordinary precautions regard, no doubt, 
certain intervals of his reign, when frequent con- 
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ſpiracies againſt him rendered him more timid and 
ſuſpicious than uſual ; for at other times he con - 
verſed freely —_ with the people, and was ac- 
ceſſible even to familiarity. In thoſe dark days of 
diſtruſt and fear, he fancied that he faw all mankind 
in arms againſt him. A word which eſcaped his 
barber, who boaſted, by way of jeſt, that he held a 
razor at the tyrant's throat every week, coſt him his 
life. From thenceforth not to abandon his head 
and life to the hands of a barber, he made his 
daughters, though very young, do him that deſpi- 
cable office; and when they were more advanced 
in years, he took the ſciflars and razors from them, 

taught them to ſinge off his beard with hot 
ſhells. He was at laſt reduced to do himſelf that 
office, not daring it ſeems to truſt his daughters any 
longer. He never went into the chamber of his 
wives at night, till they had firſt been ſearched with 
the utmoſt care and circumſpection. His bed was 
ſurrounded with a very broad and deep trench, with 
a ſmall draw- bridge over it for the entrance: after 
having well locked and bolted the doors of his apart - 
ments, he drew up the bridge, that he might ſheep 
in ſecurity. Neither his brother, nor even his ſon, 
could be admitted into his chamber without chang- 
ing their cloaths, and being viſited by the guards. 
Was this to live, to reign ? | 


DIONYSIUS was ſucceeded by one of his 
own ſons, of his own name, commonly called Dio- 
nyſius the Younger. He ſaw himſelf poſſeſſed of 
the moſt powerful kingdom that had ever been 
uſurped by tyrants. He had poſſeſſed it ten years 
entire; but in the midſt of all his greatneſs, his 
citadel was attacked, his treaſures ſeized, and he 
himſelf was obliged to ſurrender up his perſon. He 
was ſent to Corinth, with only one galley without 


convoy, and with very little money. He ſerved 
Q 4 there 
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there for a fight, every body running to gaze at 
him'; ſome with a ſecret joy of heart to feed their 
eyes with the view of the miſeries of a man, whom 
the name of tyrant rendered odious ; others with a 
kind of compaſſion from comparing the ſplendid 
condition from which he had fallen, with the inex- 
tricable abyſs of diſtreſs into which they beheld him 
plunged. We are“ told likewiſe, that the extreme 
poverty to which he was reduced at Corinth, obliged 
him to open a ſchool, and to teach children to read; 
perhaps, ſays Cicero + (without doubt jeſtingly) to 
retain a ſpecies of empire, and not abſolutely to re- 
nounce the habit and pleaſure of commanding :. 
Whether that was his motive or not, it is certain 
that he, who 'had ſeen himſelf maſter of Syracuſe, 
and of almoſt all Sicily, who had poſſeſſed immenſe 
riches, and had numerous fleets, and great armies 
of horſe and foot, under his command ; that the 
fame Dionyſus reduced now almoſt to beggary, and 
from a king become a ſchool-mafler, was a good 
leſſon for perſons of exalted ſtations not to con- 
fide in their grandeur, nor to rely too much upon 
their fortune. The Lacedemonians, ſome time after, 
gave Philip this admonition, & that prince having 
wrote to them in very haughty and menacing terms, 
they made him no other anſwer, but Diony ſius at 
Corinth.” | 


IN the year of Rome 496, M. Atilius Regulus 
was choſen conſul a ſecond time. Like the great 
Cincinnatus, he was actually ſowing his land when 
the deputies informed him of his election to the 
conſular purple. In thoſe happy times poverty was 


; ® Cic. Tuſc. Queſt. lib. iii. n. 37. | 
+ Dionyſius Corinthi pueros docebet, uſque adeo imperio carere 
gon poterzt. FL 5 

1 Val. Max. lib. vi. | | 
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not deſpiſed, nor was it any impediment to the ex- 
erciſe of the moſt exalted poſts in the common- 
wealth: for it was frequently ſeen, that the ſame 
hands which held the plough, tuſtained the ſtate, and 
cut to pieces the armies of its enemies. It was for 
this purpoſe that Regulus was now fixed on ; and, 
therefore, he no ſoover received the neceſſary in- 
ſtructions of the ſenate, than he ſet out to attack 
the Carthaginians in their own country. So rapid 
and amazing was the ſucceſs which attended his 
arms, that in leſs than twelve months more than twa 
hundred places ſurrendered to him. He likewiſe 
made himſelf maſter of 'Tunis, which lay within 
fifteen miles of the capital, a place of- the utmoſt 
importance. 'The enemy were extremely alarmed, 
every thing had gone againſt them hitherto ; they 
had been defeated as well by ſea as land. The 
Numidians alſo committed as great ravages in their 
country as the Romans: in ſhort, they expected 
every moment to ſee their capital beſieged. The 
peaſants, flying thither from all parts with their 
wives and children for refuge, augmented the confu- 
ſion and trouble, and made them apprehend a fa- 
mine in caſe of a ſiege. In this deplorable ſituation, 
without reſource, and without hope, they deputed 
the principal perſons of their ſenate to aſk peace of 
the Roman general. Regulus did not refuſe to 
treat with their ambaſſadors ; but inſiſted upon ſuch 
conceſhons from the Carthaginians as were indeed 
hard and rigorous : and as he knew they were re 
duced to extremities, he would abate nothing of the 
conditions offered, whatever inſtances the deputies 
made to him on that head. Through a preſumption 
with which great and unexpected ſuccefles are almoſt 
always attended, he even treated them with haugh- 
tineſs, telling them that they ought to conſider all 
he left them as a great favour ; adding, with a kind 
of inſult, . that they oughteither to know how to 
5 conquer, 
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conquer, or to ſubmit to the victor.” So proud and 
ſevere a treatment enraged the Carthaginians, and 
they reſolved rather to periſh with their arms in 
their hands, than ſubmit to any thing ſo unworthy 
In this dreadful ex- 
auxiliary troops arrived 
from Greece, amongſt whom was 
Xanthippus, the Lacedemonian, trained up in the 
Spartan diſcipline, and well verſed in the military 


greatneſs of Cart 
tremity a reinforcement 


art, as it was taught in that excellent ſchool. This 
great man had not been long at C 


arthage, before he 


plainly perceived that the loffes ſuſtained 
C "x 


the 


was owing to the incapacity of their 
generals, He ſupported his opinions by ſuch ſtrong 
and convincing reaſons, as ſhewed clearly that 
by obſerving a different conduct the country might 
got only be ſecured, but the enemy driven out of 
Such a diſcourſe revived the courage and hopes 


of the army; but when they ſaw his manner of 


drawing up the troops, of making them advance, 


retreat, or file off with ſo much regularity and 

order; ma word, all the evolutions and movements 
„ both officers and fol- 
diers were ſtruck with admiration ; and, what is 
To the 
mournful conſternation which had ſpread amongſt 
the troops, joy and gaiety ſucceeded on a ſudden. 
They demanded with ardour to be led on directly 
to battle, as if afſured of victory, and of obliterat- 


neceſſary in the art-mili 


very extraordinary, envy itſelf was mute. 


ing the ſhame of paſt defeats. Xanthippus was too 


wiſe to ſuffer this ardour to cool, which the fight 
of the enemy ſerved only to augment : he there · 
fore prepared for an engagement the next morn- 
ing, the event of which 1s to decide the fate of 
Carthage. The two armies meet in a large plain: 
that of the Carthaginians conſiſted of twelve thou- 
ſand foot, four thoufand horſe, and about one hun- 
was fifteen 


dred elephants ; and that of the Romans 
3 {8 * thouſand 
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thouſand foot, and three thouſand horſe. It re- 
quires no great knowledge in military affairs to 
perceive, that the Roman general ought to have 
avoided plains, and choſen poſts where the ene- 
my's horſe and elephants could not act, which would 
have deprived the Carthaginians of that part of their 

on which they moſt relied : but, dazzled with 

the luſtre of his late victory, and a long train of for- 
tunate events, he believed himſelf invincible where- 
ever he gave battle. A few hours convinced him 
of his miſtake, and taught him, by woeful experi- 
ence, the mutability of all human things ; that the 
race 1s not always to the ſwift, nor the battle to the 
ſtrong, but that time and chance happeneth to them 
all. The Romans were totally defeated, moſt of 
them were cruſhed to pieces by the enormous weight 
of the elephants ; the reſt, without quitting their 
ranks, were expoſed on all ſides to the darts of the 
hght armed „and borne down by the horſe = 
only a ſmall number fled ; but as it was in a flat 
country, they were eaſily purſued, and cut to pieces 
by the auxiliary t The Carthaginians, after 
having taken the ſpoils of the dead, re- entered theit 
capital in triumph with the general of the Romans, 
and five hundred priſoners walking before them. 
'The ſudden change in their condition filled the citi- 
zens with aſtoniſhment; they could ſcarce believe theit 
own eyes, that they who but the day before were upon 
the brink of deſtruction, ſhould be reſtored to peace 
and happineſs : that the army which had filled them 
with terror and conſternation, fhould be dead at 
their gates, and the haughty victor, who had ſo 
lately treated them with inſult and contempt, ſhould 
now appear himſelf in chains, and be led captive 
h their ſtreets, was fo ſurpriſing a reverſe of 
fortune, as ſeemed at firſt. incredible ; but when their 
firſt tranſports of joy were ſubfided, men, women, 
old and young, crouded 8 * temples to _ 
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the gods their fervent thanks for ſo great a deliver: 
ance. As to the general, they threw him into a 
dungeon, where he endured incredible hardſhips 
for more than five years. Nothing leſs indeed could 
be expected from a people remarkable for their 
cruelty, and fo highly exaſperated by his own con- 
duct to them. This battle, ſays Polybius, though 
not ſo conſiderable as many others, may give us 
ſome falutary inſtr uctions, which, adds he, is the 
ſolid fruit of hiſtory. An arc | 
In the firſt place, can any one rely upon good 
fortune after what has happened to Regulus ? 
Haughty from his victory, and inexorable to the 
conquered, he ſcarce vouchſafes to hear them, and 
ſoon after falls into their hands. Hannibal makes 
much the ſame obſervation to Scipio. Regulus,” 
ſaid he, would have been one of the moſt extra- 
ordinary models of valour and ſucceſs that ever was, 
if after the victory he had gained in the very coun- 
try where we now are, he had thought fit to grant 
our anceſtors the peace they demanded : but from 
not knowing how to check his ambition, and keep 
within the bounds of reaſon, the greatneſs of his 
elevation only ſerved to make his fall the more 
ſhameful.” Liv. xxx. 30. 1 
In the ſecond place, we ſee the truth of what Eu- 
ripides fays, ** That one wiſe head is better than a 
wultitude of bands*.” One man on this occaſion 
changes the whole face of affairs. On the one ſide 
he puts troops to flight that appeared invincible : on 
the other, he revives the courage of a city and 
army that he found in conſternation and deſpair. 
And this, ſays Polybius, is the uſe to be madg of 
reading ; for there being two ways of learning and 
improving, the one by our own experience, and the 
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next by that of others, it is much the wiſer, and 
more advantageous to be taught by the faults of 
others, than by our own. Por vz. lib. i. 33. 

The year following the event above related, Cor- 
nelius Scipio Aſina was choſen conſul, and ſent 
againſt the Carthaginians. He repaired the loſs 
ſuſtained by the defeat of Regulus ; and, what was 
infinitely pleaſing, he had an opportunity of re- 
venging the indignity and inſults which he had for- 
merly received from this perfidious enemy. For 
ſeven years before, under colour of a treaty of 
peace, himſelf and all his attendants were made 
priſoners; and, being carried to Carthage, were 
thrown into a dungeon. Here they remained for 
ſome time, deprived of all the comforts of life, 
treated with the utmoſt inhumanity, and every 
moment in . expeCtation of death. By an unex- 
pected, but happy reverſe of fortune, he obtained 
his liberty, was reſtored to his friends, and is now 
at the head of a numerous army, carrying terror 
and deſtruction among that very people who had 


bound him in chains, and confined him within 


the walls of a priſon. Who would have expe&- 
ed,” ſays Valerius Maximus, © that this Cornelius 
ſhould be led from the conſular chair to a dungeon, 
and from a dungeon to the higheſt honours of the 
ſtate.” Viciſſitudes of this kind are not without 
example, to inſtrut the wiſe man not to be too 
much deprefſed by bad, nor too much elated by 
good fortune. Var. Max. lib. vi. 9. 


Good unexpected, evil unforeſeen, | 

Appear by turns, as fortune ſhifts the ſcene : 

Some, rais'd aloft, come tumbling down amain, 

Then fall ſo hard, they bound and riſe again. 

What then remains, but after paſt annoy, 

Jo take the good viciſſitude of joy; — 
4 828 0 
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To thank the gracious gods for what they give, 
Poſſeſs our fouls, and while we live, to live. 


D&zvyp. PAL. and Arc, 
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SENTIMENTS. 


oT all the threats, or favours of a crown, 
N Y A prince's whiſper, or a tyrant's frown, 
| awe the ſpirit, or allure the mind 
Of him who to ſtrict honour is inclin'd. 
On higher ſprings true men of honour move, 
Free is their ſervice, and unbought their love : 
When danger calls, and honour leads the way, 
With Joy they follow, and with pride obey. 


Honour, that ſpark of the celeſtial fire, 

That above nature makes mankind aſpire ; 
Ennobles the rude paſſions of our frame, 

With thirſt of glory, and defire of fame : 

The richeſt treafure of a generous breaſt, 

That gives the ſtamp and ſtandard to the reft ; 
Wit, ſtrength, and courage, are wild dang'rous force, 
Vnleſs this ſoſten and direct their cou 


40 There is nothing honourable that is not in- 
1! nocent, and nothing mean but what has guilt 
in it. He that can fay to himſelf I do as much 
good, and am as virtuous as my moſt earneſt en- 
deavours will allow me, 1 is his ſtation in 
_ world, is to himſelf poſſeſſed of the higbeſt ho- 
nour : 


C, 
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nour: but falſe notions of honour are the greateſt 
depravities of human nature, by giving wrong, am- 
bitious, and falſe ideas of what is good and laudable. 


EXAMPLES. 


T HE Spaniſh hiſtorians relate a memorable in- 


ſtance e honour and regard to truth. A Spaniſh 
cavalier in a ſudden quarrel flew a Mooriſh gentle- 
man and fled. His purſuers ſoon loſt fight of him, 
for he had unperceived thrown himſelf over a garden 
wall. The owner, a Moor, happening to be in his 
garden, was addreſſed by the Spaniard on his knees, 
who acquainted him with his caſe, and implored 
concealment. Eat this, ſaid the Moor (giving him 
half a peach) you now know that you may confide 
in my protection. He then locked him up in his 
garden apartment, telling him as ſoon as it was 
night he would. provide for his eſcape to a place 
of greater _ The Moor then went into his 
houſe, where he had ſcarce ſeated himfelf, when 
a great croud, with loud lamentations, came to 
his gate, bringing the corpſe of his ſon, who had 
juſt been killed by a Syaniard. When the firſt 
ſhock of ſurprize was a little over, he learnt from 
the deſcription given, that the fatal deed was done 
by the very perſon then in his power. He men- 
tioned — — __ as ſoon as it was dark 
retired to his garden, as if to grieve alone, givi 
orders that none ſhould follow him. Thenaccoſting 
the Spaniard, he faid, Chriſtian, the perſon you have 
killed is my fon, his body is now in my houſe. 
You ought to ſuffer; but you have eaten with me, 
and I have given you my faith, which muſt not be 
broken. then led the aſtoniſhed Spaniard to his 
ſtables, and mounted him on one of his fleeteſt 
horſes, and faid, Fly far, while the night can cover 


vou, 
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you, you will be ſafe in the morning. Lou are in- 
deed guilty of my ſon's blood ; but God is juſt and 

„and I thank him 1 am innocent of yours; and 

that my faith given is preſerved. 
This point of honour is moſt religiouſly obſerved 
by the Arabs and Saracens, from whom it was adapt- 

ed by the Moors of Africa, and by them was 
brought into Spain; the effects of which remain to 
this day : fo that when there is any fear of a war 
breaking out between England and Spain, an 
Engliſh merchant there, who apprehends the con- 
fiſcation of his goods as thoſe of an enemy, thinks 
them ſafe if he can get a Spaniard to take charge of 
them ; for the Spaniard ſecures them as his own, 
and faithfully redelivers them, or pays the value, 
whenever the Engliſhman demands them. One 
inſtance of Spaniſh honour cannot but ſtill be freſh 
in the memory of many living, and deſerves to be 
handed down to the lateſt poſterity. 


IN the year 1746, when we were in hot war with 
Spain, the Elizabeth of London, captain William 
Edwards, coming through the Gulph from Jamaica, 
richly laden, met with a moſt violent ſtorm, in 
which the ſhip ſprung a leak, that obliged them, for 
the ſaving of their lives, to run into the Havannab, 
a Spaniſh port. 'The captain went on ſhore, and 
directly waited on the governor, told the occaſion of 
his putting in, and that he ſurrendred the ſhip as a 


prize, and himſelf and his men as priſoners of war, 


only requeſting good quarter. No Sir,” replied 
the Spaniſh governor, ** if we had taken you in fair 


war at fea, or approaching our coaſt with hoſtile in- 


tentions, your ſhip would then have been a prize, 
and your people priſoners ; but, when diſtreſſed by a 
tempeſt, you come into our ports for the ſafety of 
your lives, we the enemies, being men, are bound 
go as 
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1s ſuch by the laws of humanity to afford relief to 
diſtreſſed men who aſk it of us. We cannot even 
againſt our enemies take advantage of an act of 
God. You have leave therefore to unload your ſhip, 
if that be neceſſary, to ſtop the leak ; you may refit 
her here, and traffic ſo far as ſhall be neceflary to 
pay the charges ; you _ then depart, and I will 
give you a paſs to be in force till you are beyond 
Bermuda : if after that you are taken, you will then 
be a lawful prize ; but now you are only a ſtranger, 
and have a 8 right to ſafety and protection.“ 
The ſhip accordingly departed, and arrived ſafe in 
London. ö 


A REMARKABLE example of the like honour is 
recorded of a poor unenlightened African negro in 
captain Seagrove's account of his voyage to Guinea. 

A New-England floop, trading there in 1752, 
left there a ſecond mate, William Murray, fick on 
ſhore, and failed without him. Murray was at the 
houſe of a Black, named Cudjoe, with whom he 


| had contracted an acquaintance during their trade. 


He recovered, and the ſloop being gone, he conti- 
nued with his black friend till ſome other opportu- 
nity ſhould offer of his getting home. In the mean 
time a Dutch ſhip came into the road, and ſome of 
the Blacks coming on board her, were treacherouſly 
ſeized and carried off as their ſlaves. The rela- 
tions and friends, tranſported with ſudden rage, ran 
to the houſe of Cudjoe, to take revenge by killing 
Murray : Cudjoe ſtopt them at the door, and de- 
manded what they wanted. © The white men,” 
faid they, “ have carried away our brothers and 
ſons, and we will kill all white men. Give us the 
white man you have in your houſe, for we will kill 
him.” Nay,” faid Cudjoe, „“ the white men that 
carried away your relations are bad men, Kill 2 

when 
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when you can take them; but this white man is: 
good man, and you muſt not kill him.” “ gut he 
is a white man, they cried, “and the white men 
are all bad men, we will kill them all.” „ Nay” 
ſays he, you muſt not kill a man that has done ng 
harm, only for being white. This man is my friend, 
my houſe is his poſt, Iam his ſoldier, and muſt fight 
for him; you muſt kill me before you can kill him, 
What good man will ever come again under my 
roof, if I let my floor be ſtained with a good man's 
blood ?” | 

Ihe negroes ſeeing his reſolution, and being con- 
vinced by his diſcourſe that they were wrong, went 
away aſhamed. In a few days Murray ventured 
abroad again with his friend Cudjoe, when ſeveri 
of them took him by the hand, and told him, 
They were glad they had not killed him; for as he 
was a good (meaning innocent) man, their God 
would have been very angry, and would have ſpoiled 
their fiſhing.” | | | 


_CLEOMENES, king of Sparta, fent a herald 
to acquaint the people of Magalopolis, that he would 
reſtore them the poſſeſhon of their city, provided 

would renounce their | with the Achæans, 

and enter into a friendſhip and confederacy with 
But, notwithſtanding this offer was ex- 
tremely advantageous, they declined it without the 
leaft heſitation 3 and rather choſe to ſee themſelves 
deprived of their eſtates, in ſhort, of every thing 
that was dear and valuable to them, than violate 
the faith they had ſworn to their allies, The fa- 
mous Philopœmen, who was then at Meſſene, con- 
tributed not a little to this generous reſolution. 
RoLLIx's Avr. HisT. vol. ix. 


WILFRID, 


into the fire, before the 
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WILFRID, biſhop of the Northumbrians, 
having rendered himſelf difagreeable to Egfrid, his 
ſovereign, and Theodore, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, the king reſolved to have him depoſed ; and 
the archbiſhop ſoon found a juſt cauſe, at leaſt a very 

lauſible pretext for that purpoſe. No ſooner was 
Wilfrid acquainted with their deſign, than he im- 
mediately prepared to lay his complaints before his 
holineſs. Sailing with a fair wind, he landed at 
Frizeland, where he was honourably received by 
Adalgiſe, king of that country. During his ſtay, 
Adalgiſe received letters from Thierry, king of the 
Francs, and Ebroin, mayor of the palace, offering 
him a prodigious fum of money, if he would de- 
liver up Wilfrid to him alive, or ſend them his 
head. Adalgiſe, ſhocked at the offer, ordered the 
letters to be read at a public entertainment, after 
which he tore them into ＋ and threw them 
of the meſſengers, 
bidding them tell their maſter, that he wiſhed 
perſon who violated his faith, or betrayed his fri 
for avarice, might be reduced to aſhes in the fame 
manner. obius. Dr. SMITH's Lirz 
OF WILFRID, 
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SENTIMENTS. 


D humanity I underſtand the concern men fee! 
4) for che human ſpecies in general, for this 
„ 4nd v0 that they are men like themſelves, 
without being united either by the ties of blood, 
of love, or friendſhip. | 

It is juſt we ſhould have a ſuperior tenderneſs for 
a father, a wife, a child, or a friend; but there is 
a ſort of affection which we owe to all mankind, 
as being members of the ſame family, of which 
God 1s the Creator and Father. Let us illuſtrate 
this by the circular undulations which the fall of a 
Kone cauſes on the ſurface: of a clear and tranquil 
water. The agitation in the center, by communi- 
cating itſelf afar off, forms a great number of 
trembling circles, the faintneſs of whoſe impreſſion 
is in proportion to the largeneſs of. their circum» 
ference, till the laſt ſeems to eſcape from our ſight. 
Here is an image of the different degrees of our 
affections. We love principally that which touches 
us the moſt nearly; and leſs and leſs, in propor- 
tion to the diſtance. We conſider mankind, with 
relation to us, as divided into different claſſes ; 
every one of which increaſing gradually, conſiſts 
of greater numbers than the former : we place our- 
ſelves in the ſmalleſt, which is ſurrounded by others 
more extended ; and from thence we diſtribute to 
the different orders of men which they contain, 
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different degrees of affection, more or leſs ſtrong, 
in proportion to their diſtance from us, in ſuch a 
manner, as that the laſt has hardly any ſhare of it. 
Theſe different clafſes may be ranked in the follows - 
ing order: a wife, children, friends, relations, 
men of the ſame religion ; next are thoſe of the 


fame trade or profeſſion as ourſelves ; the other 


claſſes comprehend our neighbours, fellow - citizens, 
and countrymen : the laſt, which incloſes all the 
reſt, is the univerſal claſs of mankind. I 
Pity, compaſſion, and even forgiveneſs, when 
not inconſiſtent with prudence and our own ſafety, 
is due to our enemies. 1 

We muſt not do that to another which we would 
not have him do to us. Ibis is the rule which de- 
termines what kind of treatment is forbidden by 
nature, with reſpect to the reſt of mankind: every 
thing which were it done to ourſelves, would ap- 
pear hard, barbarous, and cruel, is compriſed in 
this prohibition. | 

The malice and injuſtice of mankind have ren- 
dered war neceſſary, and paſhon cloaks itſelf with 
the laws of war; but humanity ſoftens all human 
principles. One may ranſack a town taken by 
ſtorm; one may deny quarter to thoſe who are 
taken in it with arms in their hand, upon urgent 
occaſions: but muſt the burgher, who had no hand 
in the defence, be accounted a criminal for being a 
native of the place? And is the ſofter ſex to be 
puniſhed for the obſtinacy of the garriſon ? One 
may deſtroy and burn a country, without being ex- 
ceſſively cruel to the inhabitants, without diſturb- 
ing the aſhes of the dead, or violating the facred 
aſylum of the grave. 


EXAMPLES, 
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EXAMPLES. 

W HEN Q. Cæcilius Metellus, the Roman 

proconſul, had inveſted Nertobrigia, a chief 
lord of the country, named Rhetogenes, came ou 
of the place, and ſurrendered himſelf to the Ro. 
mans; but as he had left in the city his wife and 
children, the inhabitants, enraged at his deſertion, 
placed them in the breach which the legionaries 
were to mount. Hereupon the good- natured gene-. 
ral finding he could not attack the city without 
ſpilling their blood, abandoned a certain conqueſt, 
and raiſed the fiege. The fame of an act of ſuch 
humanity being ſoon ſpread through all Tarraco- 
nian Spain, the inhabitants of the revolted citie; 
trove who ſhould firſt ſubmit to him. Metellus 
received them, and, among the reſt, the Nerto- 


brigians into au alliance with Rome, and at length 


recovered the whole country. Univ. Htsr, 
vol. xii. p. 387. 


THE Turks having invaded the Ukraine, on 
the ſide of Ruſſia, that empire ſent two numerous 
armies to repel the invaders. The one was com- 
manded by count Laſci, an Iriſh gentleman of great 
courage and experience, which broke through the 
Turkiſh entrenchments, and ravaged Crim Tartary 
with fire and ſword. The other army was under 
the command of count Munick, deſtined for the 
deſtruCtion of Oczakow. In this army the late Mr. 
Keith, governor of Berlin, and field-marſhal of the 


Pruſſian forces, was then a lieutenant in the ſervice 


of the Czarina. By his valour and ſkill, at the head 
of eight thouſand men, the place abovementioned was 
inveſted and taken, at leaſt the ſucceſs was chiefly at- 


tributed to him. In ſtorming this city he gave ſuch 


inſtances 
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inſtances of tenderneſs and humanity as diffuſed ad- 
ditional luſtre round his military glory ; for while 
the furious Muſcovites were ſanguine in their res 
venge, he checked their ferocity, and exhorted them 
to ſpare the lives of their enemies. Among others 
he reſcued a child of {ix years of age from the hands 
of a Coſſack, who had already liſted up his ſcyme- 
ter to cut off her head, as ſhe was ſtruggling to ex- 
tricate herſelf out of ſome rubbiſh in which ſhe had 
been entangled. Her father, being a Turkiſh grandee 
of ſome eminence, was anxious to diſpoſe of her 
ſuitably to her rank ; but being now an orphan, 
and Mr. Keith not knowing how to provide for her 
himſelf, ſent her to lord Marſhal, his brother, who 
brought her up in the principles of the church of 
England, and educated her in the moſt liberal man- 
ner. He treated her in every reſpect as if ſhe had 
been his own daughter; and as ſhe grew up gave 
her the charge of his houſe, where ſhe did the 
honours of the table, and behaved herſelf with ſuch 
affectionate fidelity and exemplary diſcretion, that 
the faving this young innocent from deſtruQtion 
may be deemed not the leaſt conſiderable of Mr. 


Keith's ſervices. 


MARCUS Brutus, the Roman general, was 
of an extraordinary mild diſpoſition and great mag- 
nanimity, and therefore, before he hoſtili- 
ties, ſent to the Lycians, to demand a ſupply of 
men and money; but the Lycians, deſpiſing his hu- 
manity and nature, would hearken to no terms: 
ſo that Brutus was forced, againſt his will, to lay 
ſiege to Xat thus, their capital city, which he fore 
law would bring innumerable evils on a brave and 
gallant people. The beſieged made a moſt vigor- 
ous defence, and behaved in their fallies with un- 
paralleled bravery, but were always repulſed with 

great 
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loſs. The next day, about noon, they made 
another fally, ſet fire to the engines of their ene. 
mies, and retired in great haſte within the walls 
'The Romans purſued them cloſe, and entered the 
City to the number of two thouſand, with the be. 
fieged ; but the port-cullis falling, either by a ſtrz. 
tagem of the enemy, or by accident, many of the 
Ronfifs were cruſhed Te: and the reſt ſhut 


in with6ht any poſſible Tyeahs of, retiring, or re- 
_ ceiving the leaſt aſſiltan&@ from their friends. In 
this deſperate condition they reſolved at leaſt to ſel 
their lives dear ; and with this view marched in 
d order through ſhowers of darts to a temple 
dedicated to Sarpedon, king of Lycia, who was 
ſuppoſed to have been killed in the 'Trojan war, 
There. they fortified themſelves, and ſuſtained a 
ſiege in the very heart of the city. In the mean 
time Brutus and his men exerted their utmoſt eſ. 
forts to relieve their fellow-ſoldiers ; but all their 
endeavours were to no effect, the Xanthians de- 
fending it with a bravery and reſolution which ſur- 
priſed the Romans themſelves. Some ſparks of 
fire being carried by a violent wind from the ma- 
chines, which ' burnt with great fierceneſs, to the 
battlements, and from thence to the adjoining 
houſes, the flame was ſoon ſpread all over the city, 
and the conflagration became general. Brutus, 
fearing the whole would be deſtroyed, ordered his 
ſoldiers to lay afide all thoughts of revenge, and 
aiſiſt the inhabitants in quenching the fire. Per- 
ceiving the flames blaze out in different parts of 
the city in a moſt frightful manner, he mounted 
his horſe, and riding round the walls, ſtretched 
forth his hand to the inhabitants, begging of them 
that they would ſpare their own lives, and fave 
their town : but his intreaties were not regarded, 
The Xanthians were immovably determined not to 
out-; 
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out- live the loſs of their liberty, and therefore re- 
pulſed, with ſhowers of arrows, the Romans 
whom the good - natured general ſent to their aſſiſt- 
ance. Nay, they themſelves gathering together 
reeds, wood, and other combuſtible matter, ſpread 
the fire over the whole city, feeding it with what 
fewel they could get. Some of them cut the thats of 
their wives, their children, and their ſlaves, before 
the ſoldiers faces, and then leaped into the flames. 
Not only the men, but the women, nay, even the 
children ran like wild beaſts on the enemies ſwords, 
or threw themſelves head-long from the top of the 
walls. Some children were ſeen offering their 
throats, or opening their breaſts to their fathers 
ſwords, and begging they would take away that life: 
which they had given. When the city was almoſt 
wholly reduced to aſhes, a woman was found, who 
had hanged herſelf with her young child faſtened to 
her neck, and the torch in her hand, with which 
ſhe had ſet fire to her own houſe. When this was 
related to Brutus, he burſt into tears, and declining 
to ſee ſo tragical an object, he proclaimed a reward 
to any ſoldier who ſhould fave a Xaathian; but, 
with all his care and good-nature, he could only- 
preſerve one hundred and fifty ; and thoſe much 
againſt their will. PLUT. IN BRUTo0. + 

How great is the power of education! The Xan- 
thians had inſpired their children from their very 
infancy with the moſt heroic ſentiments of liberty, 
and an utter abhorrence to ſlavery and ſubjection, 
often relating to them how their forefathers had ſuf- 
fered themſelves to be buried under the ruins of 
their country, rather than ſubmit either to Harpa- 
gus, Cyrus's lieutenant, or to Alexander of Mace- 
don, the famous conqueror of Aſia ; for they had 
in the Perſian and Macedonian wars ſet fire to their 
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city, after the ſame manner, and deſtroyed them. ' 
ſelves | 1 ä 
From Xanthus Brutus led his army againſt Pa- 
tara, another city of Lycia ; but being deſirous to 
ſave the place and the lives of the inhabitants beſore 
he began hoſtilities, he fent deputies to treat with 
them in an amicable manner; and, to get the better 
of their obſtinacy, he ſet at liberty ſuch of the Xan- 
thian captives as were any way allied to them, ſend- 
Ing them into the city as a preſent to their relati- 
ons; but the inhabitants determined to ſtand a 
ſiege, and undergo any miſeries rather than pur- 
chaſe their lives at the expence of their liberty 2nd 
reputation. Brutus therefore, finding he could not 
gain them by gentle means, had recourſe to ſeverity, 
and cauſing the Xanthian captives to be brought out 
one by one, he ordered them to be ſold to the beſt 
bidder, under the very walls of Patara ; but as this 
was contrary to the bent of his inclination, after a 
few of thoſe unfortunate people had been ſold, he 
ſet the reſt at liberty, declaring that he could not 
find in his heart to reduce brave men to ſlavery who 
had fought ſo valiantly in defence of their liberty. 
However, a lucky accident put him at length in the 
way of triumphing over their ſtubborn and inflexi- 
ble temper, and of diſplaying his own virtue and 
humanity to great advantage. One of his parties, 
in ſcouring the country, happened to meet ſome 
of the chief women of Patara, whom they took 
priſoners, and brought to Brutus. The general re- 
ceived them in ſuch a manner as rather beſpoke his 
concern for their misfortune than a ſatisfaction at 
their being taken priſoners ; accordingly he treated 
them with the utmoſt delicacy and politeneſs, and 
then diſmiſſed them all without ranſom. The la- 
dies, charmed with his engaging behaviour, bo 
| - turne 
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turned into the city, and there extolling the gene- 
roſity, juſtice, and virtue of Brutus, prevailed on 
their huſbands and relations, who were all leading 
men, to ſubmit to ſo humane a general, and to put 
the city into his hands; which was accordingly 
done, without bloodſhed or reſentment,  ViD. 
UBI SUPRA. L » 4 e21>bluodl 


As ſoon as the ſoldiers of the truly gallant czat' 
of Muſcovy were maſters of the town of Narva, 
they fell to plunder, and gave themſelves up to che 
moſt enormous barbarities. The czar ran fron 


place to place, to put a ſtop to the diſorder and maſ- 


ſacre. He even turned upon his own viCtortous, 
but ungovernable troops, and threatened to dreneh 
his dagger in their hearts if they did not imme- 
diately deſiſt from rapine and ſlaughter, and allow 
quarter to their vanquiſhed foes : he even killed, 
with his own hands, ſeveral Muſcovites who did 
not hearken to his orders. VoLTAIRE'S 
HisT. CHARL, XII. | 


 PYRRHUS, having put to flight the army of 
Antigonus, ſeized his kingdom (Macedonia); but 
both armies meeting again at Argos, the inhabitants 
ſent deputies, humbly requeſting that neither of 
them would enter the city. Their requeſt was 
granted ; but, contrary to his promiſe, the ſame 
night Pyrrhus ruſhed with his forces into the town. 
The affrighted inhabitants immediately ſent to An- 
tigonus for aſſiſtance, whereupon a battle enſued in 
the ſtreets ; and in the morning Pyrrhus was found 
among the ſlain. Alcyoneus, the fon of Antigonus, 
taking the head by the hair, rode with it full ſpeed 
to his father, and finding him talking with ſome of 
his favourites, threw it at his feet. Antigonus, 
P 2 looking 
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looking upon it, and knowing it, not only thruſt 
his ſon from him with diſdain, but ſtruck him with 
his battaon ; * Barbarous wretch,” ſaid he, why 
doſt thou think that he whoſe grandfather was ſlain, 
and whoſe. father died a captive, ſhould rejoice at 
ſuch a fight.” Then taking the robe from his 
ſhoulders, he covered the head, and at the ſame 
time let fall a ſhower of tears, giving orders that 
the body ſhould be carefully looked tor, and thay 
they. ſhould be burnt with all the funeral honours. 
due to a king. While he was thus ſpeaking, 
Alcyoneus, having diſcovered Helenus, the fon of 
Phrrhus, in a thread-bare coat, he ſpoke to him 
kindly, and with great reſpect preſented him to 
his father; „ Well my ſon,” ſaid Antigonus © this 
is. better than you did before ; however, you have 
done leſs than your duty Rill, in that you have 
ſuffered a perſon of quality to approach me in that 
thread-bare coat, which is not a diſgrace to him, 
but to our, victory.” Having then comforted 
Helenus for the loſs of his father, he entertained 
him kindly, and afterwards ſet him at liberty, and 
fent him home to Epirus. | PLUT. IN vir. 
FYRO. Jvsrix, lib. xxv. c. 5. 
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LAZY perſon is of all others the moſt inca- 

LA pable of pleaſure ; a wretch who, flumbermg 
in a perpetual lethargy, cannot be ſtimulated” to 
action, or rouzed from his inſenſibility. He is his 
own burden, and would fain fly from himſelf, but 
is not able: that eternal inappetency, which he 
drags about with him, aſſumes a thouſand diffe- 
rent forms for his own puniſhment, and that of 
others: now it is laſſtude—he feels himſelf dull, 
heavy, and not able to move ſo much as a finger. 
It is now indiſpoſition—he finds himſelf 'oppretſed 
dy a diforder which he cannot define: at other 
times it is a melancholy, of which he knows not 
the cauſe ; and his temper is always uneven; ca- 
pricious, and ſplenetie. If his word may be taken, 
no man was ever ſo ill- treated: he lives neglected, 
fuffers unpitied, and, ſhould he die, would be un- 
lamented by the whole circle of his acquaintance, 
who are ſo deſtitute of compaſſion as to wiſh he was 
in the grave. This, indeed, would be to wiſh him 
well: tor the gloomy habit of his mind, his indo- 
lence, and want of exerciſe, will ſhortly realize 
all his imaginary diſorders ; and he will be to-mor- 
row, if he is not to-day, pale, dejected, Janguid, 
and totally debilitated in body and mind. And is 
life a benefit to thoſe who vorr flow it on ſuch condi- 
tions as theſe ? Supineneſs and effeminacy have 
ruined more conſtitutions, than exceſſive labour; 
FI and 
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and moderate exerciſe, far from being deftruQiie 
to bealth, eſtabliſhes and ſtrengthens it. 


pe activity of our minds, the ſtructure of our 


bodies, the vigour and mobility of their organs, 
and, above all, our continually returning neceſſities, 
demonſtrates, that the hand which formed us, form- 
ed us for a buſy and active life; and the end for 
which the Creator deſigned us is, undoubtedly, 
the beſt to which we can poffibly attain. That the 
neceſſity of labour ought to be regarded as a puniſh- 
ment, is a mean and ſordid opinion, invented by 
the effeminate and lazy: on the contrary, if God 
had prohibited labour, ſuch prohibition might juſtly 
have been deemed a token of his diſpleaſure; ſor 
inaction 1s a kind of lethargy, equally pernicious to 
the mind and body. 


EXAMPLES, 


| OF this Rathimus is A ſtriking example : what» 


> ever employs, diſpleaſes; and whatever exer · 
ciſes, wearies him. It is even a fatigue to him to 
exiſt ; annihilation would be his ſupreme felicity ; 
that God can beſtow no higher re- 
ward upon thoſe he loves, this is the paradiſe which 
Rathimus expects; and even while he continues op- 
preſſed with the load of beings he anticipates the 
Pleaſure of ſhaking it off, by ſuſpending it in ſleep 
till noon. Dreadful is the moment in which he 
awakes, he thereſore keeps it off as long as he can. 
Forced, at length, to commit an act of violence on 
himſelf, and quit his bed, his ſullen look and con- 


tracted brow are laſting intimations that he is riſen. 
againſt his will. He begins to-dreſs himſelf, and 
having made ſome trifling progreſs, interrupted by 
twenty intervals of reſt, he at length drops his 
arms, unable to go through the fatigue of compleat- 

ing 
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ing the work. How does he begin his day? « Give 
me,” ſays he, “ ſomething to eat.” Not that he is 
cither hungry or a glutton; but becauſe” an idle 
perſon can fill up fome. vacant hours by eating, 
without interrupting: his indolence. Rathimus, 
during the twelve hours in which he is out of his 
bed, has often recourſe to the fame expedient. The 
intervals between theſe capricious meals are filled 
up by ſome trifling amuſements ; which are varied 
almoſt every.moment, becauſe all are equally in- 
ſipid. 


 THEODOSIVS, the Roman emperor, had 
been uſed, when a child, to ſign all the acts which 
were broughtto him by his miniſters without reading 
them; and he was ſo indolent and thoughtleſs as to 
continue the ſame cuſtom even aſter he was married. 
His ſiſter Pulcheria, to apprize him of the evil 
conſequences that might attend it, cauſed an act to 
be drawn up, whereby he yielded to her for ever 
the empreſs Eudocia as her ſlave. This act 
the emperor ſigned, as uſual, without peruſing 
it, or even enquiring what it contained. Some 
ſhort time after his ſiſter preſented him with the act, 
and deſired he would read it. He did; but was ſo 
aſhamed of his paſt indolence and neglect, that he 
never after ſigned any papers, till he had either at- 
tentively read them himſelf, or was well informed 
what they contained. UN Iv. HIs r. vol. XVI. 


HARRY TU RSE T was, in the days of his 
celibacy, one of thoſe pert creatures who have 
much vivacity and little underſtanding. Mrs. Re- 
becca Quickly, whom he married, had all that fire 
of youth and a lively manner could do towards 
making an agreeable woman. Theſe two people 
of ſeeming merit fell into each other's arms; aud 
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paſſion being ſated, and no reaſon or good ſenſe in 
either to ſucceed it, their life is now at a ſtand, their 
meals are inſipid, and their time tedious ; their 
fortune bas placed them above care, and their loſs 
of; taſte. has reduced them below diverſion. | 

Jo fay the beſt of them, their life conſiſts only in 
the mere increaſe and decay of their bodies, which, 
with relation to the reſt of the world, might as well 
bave been uninformed, as the rn of a reaſon- 
able mind. = G Saab YIUUI CG0G%nq 
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SENTIMENTS. 


- OVE labour: if you do not want it for food, 
you may for phyfic. He is idle that might be 

+ employed. 'T be idle man is more perplexed 
what to do than the induſtrious in doing what he 
ought. 'There are but few who know how to be idle 
and. innocent. By doing nothing we learn to do ill. 

The ordinary manner of ſpending their time is 
* only way of Julging of wh Es inclination 
and genius. 

He that follows redications inſtead of nid buiſneſs, 
ſhall i in a little time have no buſineſs to follow. 

Of all the diverſions of life, there is none fo 
proper to fill up its empty ſpaces, as the reading of 
uſeful and entertaining authors; and, with that, the 
neon of a well choſen friend. nn. 

A man of letters never knows the plague of 
illeneſs: when the company of his friends fails him, 
he finds a remedy in W or in compoſition. 
nom 80 4. . Action 
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Aion keeps the ſoul in conſtant health, but 
idleneſs corrupts and ruſts the mind; for a man of 
great abilities may, by negligence and idleneſs, be- 
come ſo mean and deſpicable, as to be an incum- 
brance to ſociety, and a burden to himſelf. | 


EXAMPLES. : 


JJEMOSTHENES was extremely affected with 
the honours which he ſaw paid to the orator 
Calliſtratus, and ſtill more with the ſupreme power 
of eloquence over the minds of men ; and not be- 
ing able to reſiſt its charms, he gave himſelf wholly 
up to it, from thenceforth renounced all other 
ſtudies and pleaſures, and during the continuance 
of Calliſtratus at Athens, he never quitted him, 
but made all the improvement he could from his 
precepts. The firſt eſſay of his eloquence was 
againſt his —.— whom he obliged to refund a 
part of his fortune. Encouraged by this ſucceſs, 
he veatured to ſpeak before the people, but with 
very ill ſucceſs. He had a weak voice, a thick way 
of ſpeaking, and a very ſhort breath ; notwithſtanding 
which his periods were ſo long, that he was often 
obliged to ſtop in the midſt of them for reſpiration. 
This occaſioned his being hiſſed by the whole au- 
dience. As he withdrew, hanging down his head 
and in the utmoſt coufuſion, Satyrus, one of the 
moſt excellent actors of thoſe times, who was his 
friend, met him; and having learnt from himſelf 
the cauſe of his being ſo much dejected, he aſſured 
him that the evil was not without remedy, and: that 
the caſe was not ſo deſperate as he imagined. He 
deſired him to repeat ſome of the verſes of So» 
hocles or Euripides to him; which he accord- 

ingly did. Satyrus ſpoke them after him, and gave 
them ſuch graces by the tone, geſture, and fpivit, 
WW 
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with which he pronounced them, that Demoſthenes 
himſelf found — quite different from what they 
were in his own manner of ſpeaking. He perceived 
plainly what he wanted, and: applied himſelf to the 
acquiring of it. 

is efforts to correCt his * defect of utterance, 
and to perfect himſelf in pronunciation, of which his 
friend had made him underſtand the value, ſeem 
almoſt ineredible, and prove that an induſtrious per- 
feverance can ſurmount all things *. He ſtammered 
to ſuch a degree, that he could not pronounce ſome 
letters, among others, that with which the name of 
the art + he ſtudied begins; and he was ſo ſhort- 
breathed, that he could not utter a whole period 
without ſtopping. He overcame theſe obſtacles at 
length, by putting ſmall pebbles into his mouth ; 
and pronouncing ſeveral verſes in that manner with- 
out interruption, and with walking and going up 
ſeep and difficult places, ſo that at laſt no letter 
made him heſitate, and his breath held out through 
the longeſt periods. He went alſo to the ſea-fide ; 
and whulſt the waves were in the moſt violent agita- 
tion, he pronounced harangues, to accuſtom himſelf, 
by the confuſed n6iſe of the waters, to the roar of 
the people, and the tumultuous cries of pubkc aſ- 
ſemblies. ö 
Demoſthenes took no leſs care of his action 1 
than his voice. He had a large looking-glaſs in his 
houſe, which ſerved to teach — geſture, and at 
which he uſed to declaim, before he ſpoke in pud - 
lic. To correct a fault, which he had contracted 
by an ill habit of ſhrugging up his ſhoulders, he 
practiſed ſtanding upright in a kind of very narrow 
em or roſtrum, over * _ a balberd in 


| „ Cic. de Orat. lib. 5. n. 260. 
Il. 


Quintil. lib. xi. e. 3. 
c ſuch 
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ſuch a manner, that if in the beat of the action 
that motion eſcaped him, the point of the weapon 
might ſerve at the fame time to admoniſh and cof-. 
rect him. | | (1 - F | $7.59T 
His application to ſtudy was: no leſs 1 
To be the more removed from noiſe, and leſs fub- 
ject to diſtraction, he cauſed à ſmall room to be 
made for him under ground, in which he ſhut him 
ſelf up ſometimes ſor whole months, ſhaving on 
purpoſe half his head and face, that he might 
not be in a condition to go abroad. It was thereby 
the light of a ſmall lamp he compoſed the admirable 
orations, which were ſaid by thoſe who envied him 
to ſmell of the oil, to imply that they were too ela- 
borate. © It is plain,” replied he, ©. yours did 
not coſt you ſo much trouble *.” He roſe very 
early in the morning, and uſed to fay, that he was 
ſorry when any workman was at his buſineſs before 
him+. We may further judge of his extraordinary 
efforts to acquire an excellence of every kind, from 
the pains he took in copying Thucydides's Hiſtory 
eight times with his own hand, in order to render 
the ſtile of. that great man familiar to him. 
His pains were well beſtowed, for it was by theſe 
means that he carried the art of dechiming to the 
higheſt degree of perfection of which it was ca- 
pable ; whence, it is plain, he well knew its value 
and importance. When he was aſked three ſeveral 
times which quality he thought moſt neceſſary in an 
orator, he gave no other anſwer than Pronouncia- 
tion +; inſinuating, by making that reply three 
® Cui non ſunt auditæ Demoſthenes vigiliz ? qui dolere ſe aicbat, 
10 quando opificum ante lucana victus eſſet induſtria. Tuſe. quæſt. 
» IV, IN. 44. | LOTTO. | 2 1 1. 
1 1 ver ſ. indoct. p. 639. 


* 6 . : 


7 Actio in dicendo una dominatum. Sine hac ſummus orator 
eſſe in numero nullo poteſt : mediocris, hac inſtructus ſummos ſæpe 
ſuperare, &c, Cic, de orat, lib: iii. n. 213. 
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times ſucceſſively; that qualification to be the only 
lone of which the want could leaſt be eoncealed, and 
_ -Which was the moſt capable of concealing otber de- 
ects ; and that pronunciation alone could give 
| confiderable weight even to an indifferent orator ; 
hen, witho! it, the moſt excellent could not hope 
the leaſt ſuc As to Demoſthenes, Cicero tells 
us, that his ſucceſs was ſo great that all Greece 
tame in orouds to Athens to — him ſpeak; and 
"he adds, that merit ſo great as a . not but 
1 Wee d Ila ou o: gi. 
Js 1141 i} Th 
Pr LIS AN. D ER, ihe. lawns en bowie, gene- 
6. ral, „having W magnificent preſents to Cyrus, 
che younger ſon of Darius, king of Perſia, that 
Woung u ho piqued himſelf more upon his 
integrity and politeneſs than nobility and grandeur, 
pleaſed bünlelk with conducting in perſon ſo illuſ- 
Ly a gueſt i through his gardens, and to make 
blerve; the various beauties of them. Lyſander, 
Ty with ſo ſine a proſpect, admired the manner 
28,ybich the ſeveral, parts were laid out; the height 
and projection: of the trees; the neatneſs and Liſpo- 
Son af the Walks; the abundance of fruits, plant- 
ed with an art which had known how to unite the 
| "uſeful with the agreeable; the; beauty of the par- 
-terres, and the glowing variety of flowers, exhaling 
ours univerſally throughout the delightſul 3 
55 Every, thing charms and tranſports me in this 
. place,” {aid Lyſander, addreſſing himſelf to Cyrus; 
but what ſtrikes me moſt is the exquiſite; taſte, 
and elegant. induſtry of the perſon, who drew the 
Jan ** the ſeveral parts of this garden, and gave 
It the fine order, wonderful diſpoſition, and happi- 
_ nefs of ſymmetry, which cannot Wer ad- 
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mire.” Cyrus, infinitely pleaſed with this diſcourſe, 
replied, ** It was I that drew the plan, and intirely 
marked it out; and not only that, many of the 
trees which you ſee were planted with my own 
hands.“ „ What!“ replied Lyſander, viewing him 
from head to foot, “ is it poſſible, with theſe purple 
robes and ſplendid veſtments, thoſe - ſtrings of 
jewels and bracelets of gold, thoſe buſkins ſo 
richly embroidered, that you could play the gar- 
dener, and employ your royal hands in planting 
trees?“ e Does that ſurprize you,” ſaid Cyrus: 
« I proteſt with the utmoſt ſincerity, that when my 
health admits I never fit down to table without 
having made myſelf ſweat with ſome fatigue or 
other, either in military exerciſe, rural labour, or 
ſome other toilſome employment, to which I apply 
with pleaſure, and without ſparing myſelf,” Ly- 
ſander was amazed at this diſcourſe, and preſſing 
him by the hand, © Cyrus, faid he, you are truly 
happy, and deſerve your high fortune, becauſe you 
unite it with virtue“. CIC. DE SENECT. 39. 


I'T was a memorable practice of Veſpaſian the 
Roman emperor throughout the courſe of his whole 
life: he called himſelf to an account every night for 
the actions of the paſt day; and as often as he 
found he had flipped any one day without doing 
ſome good, he entered upon his diary this memo- 
rial, perdidi diem: I have loſt a * Nie 

19003 221-161 Neun OMAN His r. 

ALFRED the Great was one of the wiſeſt 
monarchs that ever ſwayed the ſcepter of this realm. 
 * Amatize, & Kuph, euFaiyuoiig*: dye wp dy evdauonic, which 


Cicero tranſlates :. Recte vero te, Cyre, beatum ferunt, quoniam 
vututi tuæ fortuna conjunRa eſt, | 


| Every 
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Every hour of his life had its peculiar buſineſs 
aſſigned it. He divided the day and night into 
three parts of eight hours each; and though much 
afflicted with the piles, aſſigned only eight hours to 
fleep, meals and exerciſe, devoting the remaining 
fixteen ; one balf to reading, writing, and prayes, 
and the other to public buſineſs. H IST. ENI. 


THE character of king Edward the Elder, in 
irate life, not only deſerves praiſe, but calls for 
imitation. The education of his children pecu- 


_ Harly engroſſed his care, and was conducted by a 


plan that is as commendable as it is ſingular. His 


daughters were inſtructed at their leiſure hours in 
all thoſe branches of learning which were proper to 


adorn their minds; and at other times exerciſed 


their diſtaff, and employed themſelves at their 


needles. And this was ſo far from diſparaging 
them in the eyes of the other ſex, that it ſtrongly 
recommended them to the eſteem even of foreign 


potentates ; and four of his daughters were married 


to foreign princes, kings, and emperors. His ſons 
were ſo inured to ſtudy, that like Plato's philoſo- 
phers, they were maſters of every uſeful ſcience, 
and fit to aſſume the reins of government with 


dignity and applauſe. HisT. EXGL, Reign of 


Edw. der. 


WHAT a happy ſimplicity prevailed in antient 
times, when it was the cuſtom for ladies, though 
of the greateſt diſtinction, to employ themſelves in 


uſeful, and ſometimes laborious works ! Every one 


knows what is told us in ſcripture to this purpoſe 
concerning Rebecca, Rachael, and ſeveral others. 
Wie read in Homer of princeſſes drawing thernſelves 


water from ſprings, and waſhing with their own 


hands the fineſt of the linen of their reſpecti ve fa- 
D milies. 
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milies. The ſiſters of Alexander the Great, that 
is, the daughters of a powerful prince, employed 
themſelves in making cloaths for their brothers. 
The celebrated Lucretia uſed to ſpin in the midſt of 
her female attendants. — who was ſove- 
reign of the world, wore everal years together 
kad cloaths but what his wife 4 ſiſter made 
him. It was a cuſtom in the northern parts of the 
world, not many years ago, for the princeſſes, who 
then ſat upon the throne, to prepare ſeveral of the 
diſhes at 2 meal In a word, needle-work, the, 
care of domeſtic affairs, a ſerious and retired life, is 
the proper function of women; and for this they were 
deſigned by Providence, The depravity of the 
age has indeed afhxed to theſe euſtoms, which are 
very near as old as the creation, an idea of mean- 
neſs and contempt ; but then what has it ſubſtituted 
in the room of them? A ſoft indolence, a ſtupid 
idleneſs, frivolous converſation, vain amuſements, 
a ſtrong paſſion for public ſhews, and a frantic 
love of gaming. Let us compare theſe two charac- 
ters, and then pronounce which of them may juſtly 
boaſt its being founded on good ſenſe, ſolid judg- 
ment, and a taſte for truth and nature. It muſt 
nevertheieſs be confefſed, in honour of the fair- 
ſex, and of our nation in particular, that ſeveral 
ladies amongſt us, and thoſe of the higheſt qua- 
lity, have made it not only a duty, but a pleaſure 
to employ themſelves in needle-works, not of a 
trifling, but of the moſt ſerviceable kind; and to 


| make part of their furniture with their own hands. 


I might alſo add, that great numbers of theſe adorn 
their minds with agreeable, and, at the fame time, 
ſerious and uſeful fludies. 

Before I went into Germany,” ſays Mr. Aſcham, 
© I came to Broadgate in Leiceſterſhire, to take my 


leave of that noble lady Jane Gray. Her PR 
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the duke and dutcheſs, with all the houſhold, pen. 
tlemen and gentlewomen, were hinting in the park, 
I found her in her chamber, reading Pardon Pla. 
tonis in Greek, and that with as much delight, 2; 
ſome gentlemen would read a merry tale in Boccace. 
After ſalutation, with ſome other talk, I aſked her 
why:ſhe ſhould loſe ſo much paſtime in the park? 
Smiling, ſhe anſwered me: l wiſt all their ſport in 
the-park, is but a ſhadow to that pleaſure that I find 
in Plato: Alas! good folk, they never felt what true 
pleaſure meant. 

The ſame Mr. Aſcham, in a letter to Sir John 
Cheke, ſpeaking of the princeſs Elizabeth, fays, 
It can ſcarce be credited to what degree of {kill 
in the Latin and Greek ſhe might arrive, if ſhe 
ſhall proceed in that courſe of ſtudy wherein ſhe hath 
begun.” In another letter to his friend Sturmius, 
he tells him: That he enjoyed at court as agreeable 
a freedom and retirement for his ſtudies, as he had 
ever done in the univerſity; and that he was then 
reading over with the princeſs Elizabeth the orations 
of Aichines and Demoſthenes in Greek ; and that 
ſhe underſtood at firſt fight, not only the force 
and propricty of the language, and the meaning of 
the orator, but the whole ſcheme of the cauſe, and 
the laws, cuſtoms, and manners of the Athenians.” 
How great and unwearied muſt her diligence and 
induſtry be to acquire ſo perfect a knowledge of ſo 
copious a language! Even after ſhe aſcended the 
throne, and the (perplexed affairs of the nation were 
2 little ſettled, Mr. Aſcham aſſures us ſhe renewed 
her beloved ſtudies with ſuch intenſe application, 
and pleaſurable fatigue, as almoſt exceeds. belief. 
„It was their ſhame,” ſpeaking of the youth of 
the other ſex, - that one maid ſhould go beyond 
them all in the excellency of learning and know- 
ledge of divers tongues. Paint forth,” * 
8 | 05 
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he, © ſix of the beſt given gentlemen of this court, 
and all they put together ſhew- not ſo much good 
will, ſpend not ſo much time, beſtow not ſo many 
hours daily, orderly, and conſtantly for the increa 
of learning and knowledge, as doth the queen 
majeſty herſelf. Yea, he believed, that beſides her 
perfect readineſs in Latin, Italian, French, and 
Spaniſh, ſne read there at Windſor more Greek 
every day, than ſome prebendaries of that church 
read Latin in a whole week. And that which was 
moſt praiſe-worthy of all, ſhe obtained that fingu- 
larity of on to underſtand, ſpeak, and write, 
both wittily with head, and fair with hand, as ſcarce 
one or two more wits in the ' univerſities had at- 
tained unto.” And the famous Scaliger tells us, 
that ſhe ſpoke five languages, and knew as much as 
any man then living. Shanda yn 2 
She employed $ Henry Savil, and Sir John 
Forteſcue, to read to her at leiſure hours the works 
of Thucydides, Xenophon, and Polybius. When 
they had gone through 'theſe, ſhe vrdered: them to 
read Euripides, Aſchines, and Sophocles. She 
herſelf read over Cicero, Pliny, Livy, Tacitus, and 
the Acts of Tiberius the emperor, and all Seneca's 
works, with great attention, not only to improve 
her ſtile and furniſh her memory with grammatical 
obſervations, or à plenty of elegant phraſes; but 
ſhe very eatefully treaſured vp thoſe'maxims'which 
were uſeful in private life, 'and the government of 
the nation. There was not one remarkable ſtory. or 
expreſſion in all Thucydides and Xenophon, relating 
to the conduct of life, or the management of pub- 
lic aftairs; but ſhe had it by heart. She herſelf 
tranſſated one of © Xenophon's ' Dialogues” out of 


Greek into Engliſh; between Hiero a king, and Si- 
monides a poet, on the life of a printe and a private 
n man. 
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man, She likewiſe tranſſated out of Greek ints 
Latin two orations of Ifocrates.  -.- 
She was as great an admiret of philoſophy as of 
eloquence and Littory and not only read the beſt 
authors on thoſe ſubjeCts, but drew trom them the 
beſt maxims of policy and jurifprudence. Moreri 
aſſures us ſhe was well ſkilled in mathematics; and 
profeſſor Ward attributes the improvement of mu- 
fic, as well as the other ſciences, to this learned 
princeſs. © Her reign,” fays he, brought forth 
a noble birth, as of all learned men, ſo of muſic, 
'This was very probably owing to the encourage- 
ment Is by this princeſs to that art in common 
ot 


with others, as well by her example as favour ; for 


ſhe was not only a loves of muſic, but likewiſe 
ſkilled in it verſelf and therefore Richard Mulcaſ- 
ter, then maſter of Merchant-Taylors ſchool, paid 
her a handſome compliment on that account in the 


following verſes?” ? | 


| Regia majeflas, ætatis glaria notre, 

1 Hanc in delicits ſemper habere ſolet; 

Nec cantenta graves aliorum audire labore, 
Ipſa enim egregia voce manuque canit. 


Our gracious queen, bright glory of our age, 

_ The power of notes barmonious can engage; 
Much joy.ſhe thence receives, but more conveys, 
While both her, voice and hand the concert raiſe. 


Jo conclude this long but illuſtrious example, 
which. does ſo. much honour to the ſex, I ſhall only 


| 
| 
_ obſerve, upon the authority of Mr, Cambden, that 
be when engaged by public or domeſtic affairs, 
and the exerciſes neceſſary for the preſervation of her a 
health and ſpirits, ſlie was always employed in either 
| reading 
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reading or writing, tranſlating from other authors, 
of in compoſitions of her own. | 

But it would be doing the memory of this amia- 
ble princeſs a very great injury to ſtop here, and not 
acquaint the reader, that notwithſtanding ſhe ſpent 
ſo much of her time in repdivg the beſt writers of 
her own and former ages, yet ſhe by no means neg- 
lected that beſt of books the Bible, for proof of 
which, take her own words. © I walk many times 
in the pleaſant fields of the Holy Scriptures, where I 
plucke up the goodlieſome herbes of ſentences by 
pruning ; eat them by reading; digeſt them by 
muſing, and laie them up at length in the hie ſeats 
of memorie, by gathering them together: that ſo 
having taſted their ſweetneſs, I may the leſs per- 
ceive the bitterneſs of life.” Ms. in Bodleian 
Library, No. 235. pk 

If perſons in the higheſt ſtations of life, amidſt 
all the temptations of caſe, affluence, and pleaſure, 
were thus careful to huſband time, and fill up the 
fleeting moments of life with ſome uſeful employ, 
how very inexcuſable muſt it be in thoſe who, have 
not ſuch allurements to murder their days by in- 
dolence and diſſipation. © An idle body,” ſays 
Mr. Addiſon, “ is a kind of monſter in the crea- 
tion; all nature is buſy about him.” How wretched 
1s it to hear people complain, that the day hangs 
heavy upon them, that they do not know what to 
do with themſelves! How monſtrous are ſuch ex- 
preſſions among creatures who can apply them- 
ſelves to the duties of religion and meditation ; to 
the reading of uſeful books; who may exerciſe 
themſelves in the purſuits of knowledge and virtue, 
and every hour of their lives make themſelves wiſer. 
and better than they were before ! ; dvd 


THE 
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THE excellent education which Scipio the ſe. 
cond had received under the care of his father 
Paulus Emelius, and the inſtructions he had in. 
bibed from Polybius, enabled him to fill up the 
vacant hours from public affairs profitably, and to 
Jupport the leiſure of a private life with pleaſure 


and dignity. This 1s the glorious teſtimony given 


of him by an hiſtorian ®. © Nobody knew better 
how to mingle leiſure and action, nor to uſe the 
intervals of reſt from public buſineſs with more 
elegance and- taſte. Divided between arms and 
books; between the military labours of the camp, 
and the peaceful occupations of the cloſet, he either 
exerciſed his body in the dangers and fatigues of 
war, or his mind in the ſtudy of the ſciences.” 


© THE firſt Scipio Africanus uſed to ſay, * That 
he was never leſs idle than when at leiſure; nor leſs 
alone than when alone.” © A fine faying,” cries 
Cicero, * and well worthy of that great man.“ It 
ſhews, that when inactive, he was always employed; 
and that when alone he knew how to converſe with 
himſelf.” A + very extraordinary difpoſition in 
arty accuſtomed to motion and agitation whom 


leiſure and ſolitude, when they are reduced to 


LY 


them, plunges into 'a diſguſt for every thing, and 
fills with melancholy ; ſo that they are diſpleaſed 
with every thing in themſelves, and fink - under the 
heavy burden of having nothing to do.“ This fay- 
ing of the firſt Scipio ſeems to me to ſuit the ſe- 
cond ſtill better, who having the advantage of the 


Neque enim quiſquam hoc Scipione elegantius intervalla ne- 
dtiorum” otio diſpunxit : ſemperque aut belli aut pacis ſerviit arti- 
us; ſemper inter arma ac ſtudia verſatus, aut corpus periculis, 
aut animum diſciplinis exercuit. 
-+: Itaque duæ res, quæ lan guorem afferunt ceteris, illum acue- 


bant otium et ſolitudo. 
| other, 
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other, by being educated in a taſte for polite learn- 

ing, and the ſciences, found in that a great re- 

ſource againſt the inconveniences of” which we have 
been ſpeaking. | 

Is there a more ingenuous affeCting pleaſure, and 

one more worthy of a wiſe and virtuous man, than 

that which reſults from reading and the converſa- 

tion of the learned. 


SENECA, in his letters to Lucelius, aſſures 
him, there was not a day in which he did not either- 
write ſomething, or read and epitomize ſome good 
author. | 1 


PLINY, in one of his letters, where he gives 
an account of the various methods he uſed to fill up 
every vacancy of time, after ſeveral employments 
which he enumerates. Sometimes,” ſays he, 1 
hunt; but even then, I carry with me a pocket- 
book, that whilſt my ſervants are buſied in diſ- 
poling the nets, and other matters, I may be em- 
ployed in ſomething that may be uſeful to me in 
my ſtudies ; and that if I miſs of my game, I may 
at leaſt bring home ſome of my thoughts with me, 
and not have the mortification of having caught 
nothing,” | . | 


INGRA- 


ble and good - natured: however, it is better to ex- 
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SENTIMENTS. 


NGRATITUDE is a crime ſo ſhameful, that 
there never was a man found that would own 
himſelf guilty of it. | 
The ungrateful are neither fit to ſerve the gods, 
their country, nor their friends. 
Ingratitude perverts all the meaſures of religion 
and ſociety, by making it dangerous to be charita- 


poſe ourſelves to ingratitude than to be wanting to 
the diftrefled, | 


Great minds, like Heaven, are pleas'd with do- 
ing good ; 

Though the ungrateful ſubjects of their favours 

Are barren in return. . 


He that promotes gratitude, pleads the cauſe 
both of God and man, for without it we can nei- 
ther be ſociable nor religious. 

The pleaſure a man of honour enjoys in the con- 
ſciouſneſs of having performed his duty is a reward 
he pays himſelf for all his pains. Applauſe, 
eſteem, and acknowledgements, as they are not 
always paid him, fo are they but of little account 
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EXAMPLES. 


Arn ſoldier had in many inſtances diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf by extraordinary acts of 
valour, and had received many marks of Philip's * 
favour and approbation. On ſome occaſion he 
embarked on board a veſſel, which was wrecked by 
a violent ſtorm, and he himſelf caſt on ſhore help- 
leſs, naked, and ſcarcely with the appearance of 
life. One of the ſame country, whoſe. lands lay 
contiguous to the ſea, came opportunely to be wit- 
neſs of his diſtreſs, and, with the utmoſt humanity 
and concern, flew to the relief of the unhappy 
ſtranger. He bore him to his houſe, laid him in 
his own bed, revived, cheriſhed, and for forty days 
ſupplied him freely with all the neceflaries and con- 
veniencies which his languiſhing condition could 
require. The ſoldier, thus happily reſcued from 
death, was inceſſant in the warmeſt expreſſions of 
gratitude to his benefactor, aſſured him of his in- 
tereſt with the king, and of his power and reſolu- 
tion of obtaining for him, from the royal bounty, 
the noble returns whieh ſuch extraordinary benevo- 
lence had merited, He was now compleatly reco- 
vered, and his kind hoſt ſupplied him with money 
to purſue his journey. Some time after he pre- 
ſented himſelf before the king, he recounted his 
misfortunes, magnified his ſervices ; and this in- 
human wretch, who had looked with an eye of envy 
on the pofleſſions of the man who had preſerved 
his liſe, was now ſo abandoned to all ſenſe of gra- 
titude, as to requeſt that the king would beſtow 
upon him the houſe and lands where he had been 
lo kindly and tenderly entertained. Unhappily 


* Philip, king of Macedon, 
Philip, 
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Thilip 25 without examination, inconſiderateſy and 


te) granted, his infamous requeſt) and 
hs foldjer . * returned to his preſerver, and re- 


paid gy OG. by driying/him”from his ſettles 
ment, . Flags | era of all the 
fruits of his honeſt induſtry. man, ſtung 


with this inſtance of unparalleled in en and 
inſenſibility, boldly determined, inſtead of Tub- 
mitting to his wrong, to ſeek relief, and, in a 
letter addrefſed to Philip, repreſented his own and 
the foldier's conduct in a lively and affecting man- 
ner. The king was fired with indignation : he 
ordered Juſtice ſhould be inſtantly done; that the 
poſſeſſioris ſhould be immediately reſtored to the 
man whole charitable offices had been thus botridly 
repaid ; and having ſeized his ſoldier, cauſed theſe 
words to be branded on his forehead, e The un- 
giateful gueſt a character infamous in every age, 
and a all nations, but particularly among he 
Greeks, who, from the earlieſt times, were moſt 
jealouſly obſervant of the laws of hoſpitality. * 


AN ee in the weſt of England, little 
uſed to have troops with them, had a regiment, or 
part of one, I know not which, ſent to be quarter- 
ed there: the principal inhabitants and wealthieſt 
merchants, glad to ſhew their hoſpitality and attach- 
ment to their ſovereign, took the firſt opportunity 
to get acquainted with the officers, inviting them to 
their houſes, and ſhewing them every civility in their 
power. This was 3 a deſirabſe ſituation. A 
merchant, extremely caſy in his circumſtances, took 
ſo prodigious a liking to one officer, in particular, 
that he gave him an apartment in his own houſe, 
and made him in a manner abſolute. maſter of it, 
the officer's friends being always welcome to his 
table. The merchant was a widower, _ had 
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only two favourite 2 the officer in ſa com 
fortable a ſtation cait his „ upon them, 
and too fatally ſucceeding, ruined, debauched them 
both: dreadful return-to the merchant's miſplaced 
friendfhip! The conſequence of this ungenerous 
action was, that all officers ever after were ſhunned 
as a public nuiſance, as a peſt to ſociety: nor can I 
tell if the inhabitants have yet conquered their aver · 
ſion to a red coat. | 
Fai1ENDLY CAUTIONS, &c. to Officers, p. 58. 


DURING Monmouth's rebellion, in the reign 
of James the IId. a certain. perſon knowing the hu- 
mane diſpoſition of one Mrs. Gaunt, whole life was 
one continued exerciſe of beneficence, fled to her 
bouſe, where he was concealed and maintained f 
ſome time ; hearing however of the proclamation, 
which promiſed an indemnity and reward to thoſe 
who diſcovered ſuch as harboured the rebels, he 
betrayed his benefactreſs: and ſuch was the ſpirit 
of juſtice and equity which prevailed among the 
miniſters, that he was pardoned and recompenſed 
for his treachery, while ſhe was burnt alive tor her 
charity! BAPIN. * | | 


XENOCRATES was a very eminent phi- 
loſopher, the diſciple and ſucceſſor of Plato, alike 
remarkable for his wiſdom in words and for the 
Probity of his actions. He was likewiſe a great 
writer, for we have the titles of above ſixty treatiſes 
which he compoſed. His diſintereſtedneſs and love 
of his country was very remarkable, and the ſer- 
vices he had done it very great. Being ſent am- 
baſſador to Antipater in N to intreat him 


to ſet at liberty ſome Athenian priſoners, on bis 
arrival, before he had his audience, Antipater in- 
vited him to an entertainment. Xenocrates an- 

Vor. I. . ſwered 
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ſwered him in theſe verſes of Homer, ſpoken by 
Ulyfles to Ciree, when the preſſed him to eat of 
the daintics ſet before him: s 

e IIl fits it me, whoſe friends are ſunk to beaſts; 
+ « To quaft thy bowls, or riot in thy feaſts. 
% Me wouldſt thou pleaſe, for them thy cares 
3 employ, « . 17 en | 
„And them to me reftore, and me to joy.“ 2 
7 e 
Antipater was ſo well pleaſed with his preſence 


of mind, and happy application of theſe. verſzsz that, 
without more ado. he ſet the Athenians free. But 


notwithſtanding this, and many other advantages his 
country reaped*from his wiſdom and virtne, he was 
ſuffered to grow ſo poor as not to be able to pay his 
tribute; and then, with ſhameleſs ingratitude, the 
Athenians condemned him to be ſold for à ſlave, 
which was accordingly done. But Demetrius the 
Phalerian' bought and reſtored him to his liberty; 
paying his price into the public treaſury. 


' ANAXAGORAS was the tinor of the 
famous Pericles, to whom, in the adminiſtration of 


public affairs, he bad been of the utmoſt ſervice ;' 


and ſoon finding, himſelf neglected in his old age 
by Pericles, he wrapped his cloak about his head, 
md threw. himſelf on the ground, in the fixt reſo- 
tution to ſtarve; himſelf. Pericles hearing of this 
accidentally, ran with the utmoſt haſte to the-philo- 
fopher's houſe. _ He conjured him in the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt moving terms, not to throw his life away, 
adding, that it was not Anaxagoras but himſelf 
that Was to be lamented, if he was ſo unfortunate 
as to lofe ſo wiſe and faithful a friend; one who 
was capable of giving him wholeſome counſels, 
with regard to the preſſing occaſion of the ſtate. 


* Odyſ; 1; 10. Diogen. dert. in vit. Xenocrates. 
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Anmagearas then, ungovering 3 little bis! heads 
ſpake-t& him thugs, & Parieſess, theſe wha ule a lamp 
take catze to feed it with oil” | This was a. gentle, 
and-atthe fagas times a ſteong and piercing reproach. 
Pericles ought; to have ſuppliod big wants ynalked. 
Many lamps are extinguiſhed: in this manner in a 
countays by the- criminal neghgence of thoſe who 
ought to ſupply them. PLUT. in PERI. . 


CALIPPUsS wasau Athen ian, witk whom Dion, 
a moſt excellent man, had contracted an intimate 
friendſhip, whilſt he lodged in his houſe at Athens, 
and with whom he lived ever aſter with entire fces- 
dom and unbounded conſidenee. Calippus having 
given himſelf up to ambitious views, and entertained 
thoughts of making himſelf maſter of Sytaguſe, 
threw off all regard tor the ſacred ties of friendihip 
and hoſpitality, and contrived to get rid of Dion, 
who was the fole obſtacle to his deſigns. | Notwithy 
ſtanding his care to eonceal tham they got air; and 
came to the cars Dion wife and -Gfter, who 
loſt no time, aud ſpared wo pains to dilcover the 
truth, by a ſtrict enquiry. Te prevens-44s effet, 
he went to them with tears in bis eyes, and the 
appearance of being inconſolable, that any body 
ſhould ſuſpect him of ſuch a crime, or think him 
capable of fo black a deſigau- They infſted upon 
his taking the | cows cath. The perſon who ſwore 
it was wrapped in the purple mantle of the goddeis 
Proſerpine, and holding a lighted ' torch in his 
band, pronounced in the temple the molt dreadful 
execrations againſt himſelf it is poſſihle to 1magine. 
The oath coſt him nathing, but did not convince 
the princeſſes. 'They daily received new. intima- 
tions of his guilt from ſeveral hands, as did Dion 
himſelf, whoſe friends in general perſuaded him is 


prevent Calippus's crime by a juſt and ſudden 
1 Q 2 , puniſhment. 
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friendſhip with him, but declined. accepting his 
prefent. The ſame prince who had made ſuch 
obliging offers to Xerxes, having deſired a favour 
of im. ſome time after, that out, of his five fons 
wo ſerved in bis army he would be pleaſed. to 
leave him the eldeſt, in order to be a comfort to 
him in bis old age; the king was ſo enraged at the 
propoſal, though ſo reaſonable in itſelf, that he 
— the eldeſt ſon to be killed before the eyes of his 
her, giving g the latter to underſtand, that. it was a 

avour ſpared him and the reſt of his children. 
hat a monſter in nature is a prince of this kind 
2 is it poſſible to have any dependence upon the 
iendſhip of the great, or to rely upon their warmeſt 
profeſſions and proteſtations of gratitude and ſervice. 
HeRoD. 1. 7. c. 38. SEN. de IR A. I. 3. c. 17, 
And yet this is the ſame Xerxes who is ſo much 
admared for his humans reflection at the head of his 
numerous army, * that of fo many thouſand men, 
in an hundred years time, there would not be one 
remaining, on which. account be could not forbear 
Gag 1 5 the uncextainty and inſtability of human 
might have found — al ſubject of 

ion, weh would have more jullly merited 

his tears and affliction, bad he turned his thoughts 

| TY 65 and confidered the reproaches het des 
ED g. the inſtrument. of ſhortening the 
Hiya to ge of people, whom his cruel 
ambition was going. to Gacnfice in an unjſt and un- 
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